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Author’s Note 


This is a true story, and like other true stories, mostly hap¬ 
pened by chance. It has no meaning unless taken directly from 
life; and like life itself—a hazy beginning, too much middle, 
and no end in sight—a game as primitive as snakes and ladders 
—it would be dishonest to find any proper shape or pattern 
comprehending the experience. This is a winding story, and I 
can only apologize for parts which may appear irrelevant. 

“Take the digressions out of this book, for instance—you 
might as well take the book along with them.” 

TOM HOUSTON 




A Royal Way Out of Dilemma 


Some years ago Mr Crosby used to sing a drawling song which 
sounded like this: 

‘you’ve gotta axe—• 

EN— 

tuate the positive, 

EEE— 

LIM— 

inate the negative, 

LATCH ON 

to the affirmative, 

don’t mess with mister in between. 

To illustrate 

my last remark 

JONAH AND THE WHALE : NOAH AND THE ARK.’ 

During the dark month of November 1954 I often hummed 
this dismal ditty. I was unemployed, could not decide what to 
do, and watched a small balance in the bank sinking below 
danger level. Four months previously the Daily Mail had 
offered me a j'ob on one of their provincial newspapers, for 
which the qualification was shorthand. Notebook after note¬ 
book had been filled with squiggles. Now I could write this 
ugly, soundless mechanism with intermittent accuracy at about 
a hundred words a minute, and my heart went out to all 
secretaries. The Daily Mail asked for three test articles, the 
hardest being 800 words on ‘Why I want to be a journalist’. 
I sat down and wrote; ‘No one wants to be a journalist. Fleet 
Street offers jobs to the odd fellows who can’t fit in anywhere 
else . . 

About turn. Commerce became the positive and journalism 
the negative. The study of the situations vacant columns from 
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The Times to the London Weekly Advertiser began in earnest. 
Each morning the post brought brief, impersonal letters from 
renowned companies, but whether favourable or not they 
represented defeat, for I had resigned from an excellent indus¬ 
trial job earlier in the year with the determination to find some¬ 
thing ... a bit more individual. 

Uncertainty grew. I sat in a big armchair in our suburban 
flat, listening to the pointless ticking of the long days of total 
doubt, my mind jerking from side to side like a housefly beneath 
the light bulb. You want to emigrate, to teach, to become a 
bench chemist, a fisherman, an economist, a jet pilot, yet you 
are none of these things. That’s how November ended. 

On ist December the Duke of Edinburgh made a stirring 
speech. I don’t often buy an evening paper, my father and 
sister each get one on their way home from work, but that 
afternoon I must have gone to die shops and picked up an early 
edition, because we could not find any report of the speech in 
the later newspapers. Prince Philip had spoken to students at a 
new technical college in Cardiff. 

‘You are here, 5 he told them, ‘because you have led, or mis¬ 
led, competent judges to believe that you have brains . . . the 
commodity this country needs more than anything else is 
brains. 

‘Wc can’t do much about their original allocation, but we 
must see . . . that they are not wasted. After brains. . . the next 
most important commodity is common sense. 5 

To the students who had begun fidgeting and to a wider 
audience throughout the world His Royal Highness then 
addressed these rousing words: 

‘I cannot remember anyone saying what a graduate should 
be able to do. What I should like him to do is: 

‘First: Work his way round the world on £5 (if he hasn’t 
got £5 he can do it on less). 

‘Second: Run a holiday camp or a boys’ club. 

‘Third: Report or write an editorial in the journal of a 
learned society or institute, on his particular subject. 


‘It may be possible in Utopia to sit back and twiddle . . .’ 
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I stopped twiddling sharply. The afternoon paper fell to the 
floor. It was mortifying to have done none of these three things 
after spending five years at university, three in England and two 
studying Arabic while working for an oil company in Cairo. 
The Duke’s words contained a denunciation as well as a 
challenge. 

In the evening I asked my father: ‘Do you think I’ve got both 
brains and common sense?’ 

‘No,’ he replied simply. 

‘Would you say that I had, if I worked round the world 
starting with £5 ?’ 

‘Definitely not,’ he said more emphatically. 

‘The Duke of Edinburgh would,’ and I showed him the 
speech. 

‘Why don’t you try running a boys’ club or a holiday camp? 
You might find them lighter tasks.’ 

‘None of them are easy. It would be rash to attempt all three. 
I’ve chosen the least difficult.’ 

It was impossible to speak to the managing director of the 
Daily Mail the next day. His secretary asked if she could take a 
message. 

‘No, I must speak to him personally.’ 

‘I’m afraid Monday or Tuesday week would be the earliest 
he could manage. Can you tell me what it is about?’ 

‘You know the Daily Mail promised me a job in the provinces 
and after I had learnt shorthand told me to go back to industry. 
I want to see him urgently about it.’ 

‘I’m very sorry . . .’ 

So I had to entrust the Duke of Edinburgh’s challenge to her. 
She smiled over the telephone. ‘Do you expect us to pay you 
just the initial £5, or a salary for the articles you send in?’ 

On Friday 3rd December the telephone remained silent. I 
mentioned the idea to two or three people who considered it 
impossible or preposterous, and over the week-end it was almost 
forgotten. On Monday I was asked to an interview in North- 
cliffe House that afternoon but the secretary said she thought 
it was only to confirm that they would not give me a job. No 
excitement was aroused. I had another interview that day 
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which led to a sound offer to work in a progressive company 
making a new sort of building material. 

Afterwards the bus crawled through the rain in the Strand. 
The windows of commerce were competing for thirteen more 
shopping days before the anti-climax of Christmas. The major- 
domo in the lobby of Northcliffe House, one of the most serious 
aspects of Fleet Street to any outsider, was barking at his young 
office boys and two old cavernous lifts. No impostor can sneak 
up the stairs without experiencing his heavy hand on a shoulder, 
but on this occasion I did not feel timorous. Nothing could come 
of this last interview, and it would include a merry quip or two. 

It did. Our conversation was maintained on a quiet and 
pleasant note for ten minutes. I was ready to disengage when 
the managing director asked me about the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh’s speech, a subject I had thought too far-fetched to be 
worth mentioning again. 

‘Do you really believe it’s worth trying to work round the 
world? Have you a reasonable chance of success?’ 

There was no time to consider. About turn. Latch on to the 
affirmative. Yes, and yes again. 

During the next hour I was continuously happy. We walked 
downstairs to the editorial floor. The editor asked for an outline 
of the plan. It seemed tactless to admit that there was none. 

‘I shall travel westwards,’ I said airily, ‘to the land of the 
highest wages. If I can get rid of the £5 feeling in North 
America and save some money, it may be possible to scrape 
through the lands of low wages—or no wages at all.’ 

‘When can you start?’ 

‘Injections will take a few days, and a new passport endorsed 
for all countries. I shall try to get away before Christmas.’ 

‘We shall pay you your working capital of £5, and a nominal 
salary which cannot be touched until you return to England. 
Let me see, you will be sending in 800 to 1000 words once a 
week. What about £10 a week?’ 

I agreed. 

‘In the normal way you should airmail your stories, But if 
you need help urgently or stumble onto anything big, you can 
cable the foreign room at our expense. I think you should see 
how cables are received and the way we work in this building.’ 
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‘Ought I to learn cablese?’ 

‘I haven’t got much use for it, the shortenings usually lead to 
mistakes. Suppose you spend a week here, say 13 th to 18th 
December?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How long do you expect to take over the trip? I doubt 
whether a series of this type should run more than six months, 
at the outside.’ 

I wondered if either of us knew any of the difficulties. 

‘I can’t tell. Six months doesn’t seem long.’ 

‘See how far you can get. I shall write you a letter confirming 
our agreement for that period.’ 

‘The only way to do it so quickly would be to work long 
passages in a tanker or freighter, perhaps visiting America and 
Australia with occasional nights out in ports on the way. I don’t 
think that’s what the Duke of Edinburgh meant. He was speak¬ 
ing to men who had done their national service, who had prob¬ 
ably seen that much of the world.’ 

‘Where was your national service?’ 

‘Hong Kong. We stopped at most of the big ports, and I 
don’t intend to work on a cargo boat just to see them again. 
The Duke can’t have expected the cream of Britain’s univer¬ 
sities to turn out as stokers for six months.’ 

The editor agreed that nine months should be the time limit. 
He asked for an introductory article and invited me to see him 
once more before leaving England, but the main terms of our 
agreement were already decided. The speed with which these 
decisions had been taken was admirable, and a few minutes 
later I walked past the major-domo with a confident step, 
pushed through the rain to a pub in Fleet Street, and with a 
pint of bitter celebrated my new, clearly-defined job. 

I looked solemnly into the pewter mug and the worm-marks in 
the wood beneath it until Caroline came in. Before she was half¬ 
way through a glass of cider the idea of my working round the 
world was accepted without drawback, and I began to share 
her enthusiasm. 

Caroline and I were not engaged to be married in the public 
nor even parental domain. But I had proposed to her several 
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times and usually been accepted. Wc first met in my room at 
Oxford on 15th June, 1951. My birthday coincided with a 
college dance and a few friends were giving a dinner party. 
Caroline was invited by one of them and had arrived from a 
university in France earlier in the day, she wore a white dress 
and carried a small round package of liqueur chocolates to give 
me. 

It happened that my partner was also called Caroline. We 
had a small Carolinian club in college with a fluctuating 
membership which never exceeded three. The club rules were 
simple, any man being elected automatically so long as his 
rooms overlooked a statue of Queen Caroline on the opposite 
side of the street, and he was devoted to a girl called Caroline 
whose height was not less than 5 foot 7 inches. 

The club prospered under severe persecution. The mention 
of a girl’s name in college hall, along with unpunctuality, for¬ 
getting to wear a gown, or some other infringement, is justifica¬ 
tion for another undergraduate to beckon the butler and request 
that the offender be sconced. If the grounds for sconcing are 
favourably judged by the Dean, the butler bears a two and a 
half pint silver sconce mug of draught beer to the objectionable 
man, who must down it in twenty-five seconds. Should he fail 
he has to pay for the two and a half pints of beer. Members of 
the Carolinian club sooner or later learnt the technique of sink¬ 
ing sconces, and it was a sign of true love to sec one of them 
quaffing such a quantity of free beer after he had extolled the 
perfection of Caroline over soup and meat. 

Two slightly less romantic themes affect my story. At that 
time, Caroline shared the naive and fervent belief of most 
European students that peace in the world could only be 
ensured by friendship between young men and women of 
different nations. When the State Department and the Foreign 
Office sanctioned the use of military force against students try¬ 
ing to reach the peace conference in East Berlin, they found 
themselves struggling with the strongest political emotion of our 
times. Students saw clearly that any meeting between people of 
opposed nationalities must be worthwhile. They understood 
little and cared less for the private and national interests which 
governments must rigidly defend. ‘To hell with national sover- 
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eignty’ was the honest cry. Caroline and millions of others 
trusted its efficacy. This was to be the spirit of my journey. 

In another way her enthusiasm helped to make a plan for 
working round the world. Some months before the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s speech Caroline had read a book called Gods, 
Graves and Scholars. It is a glamorous account of the lives of those 
rare folk, successful archaeologists, and about a quarter of the 
book concerns the Maya of the Yucatan and the Aztecs of 
Mexico. The author is a German who had not been there. The 
part about the ancient Maya contains many inaccuracies and 
propounds a theory which had been thoroughly debunked long 
before Gods, Graves and Scholars was published. Nevertheless, 
this romantic story inspired a declaration which I wrote in 
my first article in the Daily Mail: ‘To leave England with £5, 
reach at least one Mayan city in the Yucatan, and also Babylon 
or one of the great archaiological sites in Sumeria. 1 

In this ardcle I named three ‘wonderful places’. The third, 
perhaps the most splendid and the least accessible of the three, 
was Angkor Wat, about which I had read in another colourful 
and inaccurate book written by Sir Osbert Sitwell. Caroline 
and I had often told each other that we would make any 
sacrifice to see these places. 

During the next ten days Caroline helped me in every way 
possible while working as a secretary from nine till five. It 
never occurred to either of us that there might be a chance of 
her coming too. 

From some experience of travel, I thought that a few docu¬ 
ments would be useful. Wherever there are language difficulties 
the possession of the wrong document is better than no docu¬ 
ment at all. I obtained from the Foreign Office a new passport 
with one and a half pages of endorsements; from the Auto¬ 
mobile Association an international driving licence; from the 
Daily Mail three cable cards; from a photographer two dozen 
horrid passport photos; and at the International Youth Hostels 
Association an ancient membership card was renewed. The 
Hospital for Tropical Diseases suggested that certificates of 
inoculation against smallpox, typhus, typhoid A and B, cholera 
and yellow fever should be sufficient, and because the yellow 
fever vaccine is only administered on Fridays and some of these 
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precautions need a second shot after a week’s interval, they 
invited attendance on two successive Fridays—ioth and 17th 
December. This could cause no more delay than my agreement 
to work in Northcliffe House from the 13 th to 17th, and I 
hoped to find some way of leaving England between the latter 
date and Christmas. 

We both tried to collect letters of introduction. If we heard 
of any friends or acquaintances giving parties, or even going to 
parties, we did our best to win an invi tation, and speak about 
distant parts to anyone who would listen. Usually they had a 
cousin in a shipping office somewhere, or an uncle in Wagga 
Wagga, or an ex-fianed teaching the natives in Sierra Leone, 
and sooner or later it was bound to come out. At that moment 
I would simulate surprise and confess that it was an ‘odd 
coincidence, as it happens my work takes me there for the third 
week of April—you don’ t happen to know what sort of climate 
they get out there, do you?’ In this way we collected addresses 
in several continents. 

I also visited various organizations with the hope of getting 
introductions which might lead to interesting jobs. During the 
first week there were interviews with six shipping companies, 
nine big industrial firms of which some had their own tanker or 
cargo fleets, and other international organizations such as the 
British Council, the Hispanic Council for Latin America, the 
British Museum in case they could suggest any digging work, 
London Films who generously allowed me to use their offices 
in various places as mailing addresses, the Medical Research 
Council to ask about any research centres which might some¬ 
times need a male nurse, the American Embassy for a visa, 
the Canadian High Commission for immigration papers, and 
two specialized agencies of the United Nations. Almost all the 
people I met were enthusiastic about the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
idea, and although none of them had heard of me until I tele¬ 
phoned for an interview, several offered letters of introduction. 
I am deeply grateful for all their encouragement and for many 
useful suggestions. 

In the end, not one of these interviews helped me to get jobs 
in any country and if anyone reads this book with the idea of 
setting out on the same sort of roving commission he would do 
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well to slap most of the preparatory stage. Some encounters 
brought disillusion. 

In particular shipping companies were outspoken in their 
efforts to discourage passage workers, owing to the intransi¬ 
gence of the National Seamen’s Union. Several shipping 
people tried to dissuade me altogether because, they said, cap¬ 
tains have no responsibility to sign on a man without company 
authority, and the companies abide by all the regulations and 
don’t make exceptions. As with catamarans and the Kon-Tiki 
expedition, the seamen simply said, ‘It can’t be done.’ 

The letters of introduction did not inspire much confidence 
either. With one or two splendid exceptions they were, natur¬ 
ally, impersonal and I knew that it would be a happy chance if 
any of them were useful. The recipients would either be away, 
or ill, or over-worked; and thei'e would never be time to warn 
them before arrival. 

However the invigorating business of discussing the project 
with so many people prevented any moments of hesitation— 
until the week-end when, after the first dose of injections, I fell 
into a profound allergy. 

The framework of the first article was written : 

‘There are many other reasons for making the trip: the 
immemorial fascination of visiting new peoples and new lands: 
the chance of working for a short time as a labourer, a clerk, or 
a driver in vast new construction enterprises, and of spending 
the proceeds in journeys to the temples and monuments of the 
most ancient civilizations: the desire to bring home a few exotic 
trophies or ideas. The prizes reduce the difficulties to pigmy 
proportions. 

‘Nevertheless some difficulties exist . . . 

‘But to anyone who considered it a vainglorious ambition I 
should quote those lines of Christopher Marlowe, probably 
written in 1592: 

‘What glory is there in a common good, 

That hangs for every peasant to achieve? 

That like I best that flies beyond my reach , 

Set me to scale the high Peramides. 
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Perhaps like so many experiences, the attempt will justify the 
achievement, however little it may be.’ 

Fine phrases. Christopher Marlowe wrote a mighty line. 

Yet I had no idea whatsoever of how to cross the Atlantic 
without money. According to all the shipping people it could 
only be done by a stowaway. But who can stow away with a 
typewriter, carbon paper, clothes for Canada and the tropics 
and pop up the other end, write an article for a large newspaper, 
obtain illegal work in the United States and stow away again 
on the far side, and so on and on? An office job seemed most 
desirable and my £ioa week very hard to earn. 

Caroline’s parents kindly invited me to spend that week-end 
with them and we travelled down together on Saturday. The 
soft winter day smelt of earth. An emotional red setter put both 
paws on my trousers and greeted me with a lick. 

There seemed to be no sense in our becoming engaged. I 
hoped that Caroline’s father would not consider my intentions 
dishonourable—or ludicrous. I told him there was no possibility 
of our being married in the coming year. lie looked relieved. 

My parents were also a bit worried—whether I should be 
warm enough in Canada. 

During the next week the outlook became more nebulous. 
Each day reduced the chance of leaving England before the 
Christmas holiday with its cloying aftermath. Visits to learn the 
secrets of the Daily Mail were curtailed. At night I prepared a 
list of telephone numbers: various people connected with the 
seamen’s union, owners of all the westbound ships in Lloyd’s 
List, airlines, air charter companies, travel agencies who might 
need a baby sitter, a guide or a tutor, and freight companies of 
every description. After making as many telephone calls in the 
morning as were endurable, I set off to meet these people. It 
would have been easy to sign on a ship and join the seamens’ 
union on the promise of completing the round trip. Several 
men urged me to sign on and jump ship, 

‘But,’ they said, ‘don’t try that in North America. They’ll 
jail you and send you home.’ In any case, I could see no point 
in working round the world by means of lies and subterfuge 
any more than in joining a ship going all the way round as a 
stoker. I was not seeking discomfort for its own sake. 
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Five miserable days of hustle and disappointment: a dozen 
times there seemed a chance of getting a passage ... a new 
Viscount was being delivered to Trans-Canada Airlines, a 
Danish weather ship was visiting Greenland, the RAF were 
sending a half empty troop-carrying aircraft to Canada, some¬ 
one advertised in the personal column for a governess in Ber¬ 
muda ... I grabbed at any straw, and every time found it 
bricked up solid with regulations. 

Friday, 17th December, was the twelfth day after the Daily 
Mail had made their offer. I now realized that the adventure 
was prohibited by the rules of unions, governments, air and 
shipping lines, military and naval transport orders . . . might 
not the editor call it off? On the other hand if it was possible, 
someone else must have read the Duke of Edinburgh’s speech 
and begun the journey without all my shilly-shally. In the ten 
years since the war so many people have gained experience of 
hitch-hiking, odysseys on the backs of lorries have extended so 
far beyond Troy, and so many students at university have 
specialized in modern languages and continental sponging 
(while they sneered at Americans who majored in philosophy 
and hotel management), that I feared some hardened expert 
would leave me at the starting gate. I churned the pages of the 
popular press searching for a rival, and wretchedly aware that 
my only experience of long distance hitch-hiking had ended 
amidst the derision of children and mongrels on a grass verge 
in a slum south of Lyons. 

Would some old hickory or young Hillary to whom sleeping 
on verges was luxury take the job, and cast me back into the 
limbo of unemployment? 

These thoughts crept through my mind on Friday morning, 
until the sight of the very sharp needles and clean swabs at the 
Hospital of Tropical Diseases brought them to a standstill. 
Armed with a yellow card containing five free insurance policies 
I hurried to an interview with an American airline before the 
rigour of the injections set in. 

It was a cold afternoon, despite the tens of thousands of 
gallons of fuel being burnt in the traffic jams. Interviews with 
three men in international airlines failed and I felt tired and 
dispirited. It was four-thirty; high time for lunch. 
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My rash adventure began respectably enough in Bond Street, 

In reply to persistent questions about flying horses the 
Pan-Amcrican officials admitted that they were not responsible 
for hiring grooms; the bloodstock agencies delivered race¬ 
horses to the airport with the grooms. The airlines often had 
dealings with a bloodstock agency in Bond Street called the 
Anglo-Irish. 

I stood in Piccadilly with arms akimbo, and stiff after the 
inoculations. If the office of the Anglo-Irish had been a quarter 
of a mile away, even in Regent or Oxford Street, a bus would 
have taken me home. But Bond Street at Christmas has some¬ 
thing : the allure of chic lay close at hand and wheedled atten¬ 
tion. 

The Anglo-Irish belied such a temper. From the lift a robust 
waiting-room led to an office which contained four young 
women and a larger number of horse prints on the walls. The 
girls worked in harmony with their surroundings and still bore 
traces of healthy English schooldays when they had been in 
love with horses. I was led politely back to the waiting-room 
and given a small nose-bag of those magazines that used to be 
called ‘snob shiny shillings 3 , although they cost more now. 

A man listened to the request to work across the Atlantic as a 
groom and took me to a panelled corridor where we waited a 
minute or two. The director was, as it were, sporting his oak. 
Then we entered a room furnished in the finest traditions of the 
hunt and turf. Mr Frank More O’Ferrall rose to shake hands, 
and certainly he would have offered a glass of sherry from his 
excellent decanter had my appearance been less shabby or my 
name known to him. 

‘Have you any experience of horses?’ he asked kindly. 

‘I fell off twenty times before I was six years old.’ 

‘Not a bad start. Have you done any grooming? 3 

‘A bit.’ 

‘For this trans-Atlantic flying you need to understand them— 
rather than know how to use a curry comb.’ 

‘I’m very fond of horses. Even in the Wild West they have 
better manners than other animals.’ 

‘I should like to help you. Unfortunately we don’t have any 
flights until the second half of January. Excuse me. 3 The tele- 
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phone was ringing, I listened bleakly to the conversation. The 
whole idea would collapse if I could not leave before the New 
Year, let alone the end of January. Jonah and the Whale. 
Noah and the Ark. 

Mr More O’Ferrall was talking about a flight during the 
week-end. Nine horses were taking off for New York on Sunday, 
in less than forty-eight hours. I asked if he had enough grooms. 

‘Would you be ready to leave so soon? 5 he replied. 

And that was it. Within ten minutes the director of the 
Anglo-Irish enabled an unknown young man who presented no 
credentials at all to spend Christmas in New York. What is 
more, he offered to pay me $50 for the job. Mr More O’Ferrall 
said good night, and suggested that I return to his office the 
following morning to arrange details of the flight. 

After this was done, another nice thing happened. I went 
into a large London store and asked for the most powerful pair 
of shoes they had. An elderly, dignified assistant produced a 
large pair. ‘These, 5 he said, ‘will take you round the world. 5 

‘As it happens , 5 1 modestly replied, ‘that is exactly what they 
are for. 5 In the evening Caroline discovered a small store deal¬ 
ing in army surplus material, and after a discussion which 
closed only with the shop, we bought a knife with gadgets for 
3/6, a woollen cap in khaki, and a pair of mackintosh trousers 
of an olive green hue. 

This was the extent of preparation. On Sunday, 19th Decem¬ 
ber, I said good-bye to many good people, packed an old 
extendible suit-case, and wearing two sweaters and a pair of 
cavalry twill trousers, drove to Northcliffe House. After receiv¬ 
ing five pounds from the petty cash, an ancient camera because 
a new one might be stolen, and a genial blessing, I was driven 
to the airport by Caroline. 

From the cargo office we were shown into a small room where 
Pan-American officials were drinking with the veterinary 
surgeon. The horses had not yet arrived. An hour later a man 
from the bloodstock agency entered with Jack Sweeney, an 
Irish-American groom of great trans-Atlantic experience, who 
had made three trips already that week, but added conviviality 
to the Sunday evening party. Standing in striding position, with 
a purple sweater and cheeks grey with sleepless ruggedness, he 
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fondled a glass of whisky and asked Caroline for her telephone 
number so that he might tell her of my arrival in New York, on 
his next journey. 

Eight years ago, when horses first flew the Atlantic, coaxing 
them onto the aeroplane depended upon their disposition. By 
means of a forklift, a bullbox borrowed from the London docks, 
and other undignified equipment, the first horse rose eleven feet 
from the ground until he found himself level with the aeroplane 
door. He was then chivvied inside, and became so irritated in 
these unusual circumstances that, according to the official 
report, ‘he finished up in the rear of the fuselage sitting on the 
crew baggage’. One may imagine his feelings at take-off, con¬ 
sidering that lie knew nothing of the successful experiments of 
Bleriot and the Wright Brothers, yet may have been old enough 
to remember dog-figlits during the Battle of Britain. 

Now horses and grooms walk up a long, sloping gangway 
into the aircraft, wipe their feet on a small domestic doormat 
at the entrance, and step onto a carpet with a deep pile of peat 
moss litter. The stalls have pads at the side and kicking mats 
behind and after the back is locked into place two rubber hoops 
are fastened like a lap-strap to prevent a horse hitting his head 
on the ceiling. 

Our aircraft had the unimaginative name of DG6A, and 
accommodated nine horses. Only one of them, a colt called 
Narcissus auctioned by the Queen’s stable, was timorous and 
jumpy at the start. Probably he had been used to the best 
psychological treatment, Frank Sweeney gave him morphine 
and asked me to look after Pashmina, a marc in foal by Owen 
Tudor, and Queen’s Beeches, considered to be the second best 
filly in England that year. It was exciting to hold her head and 
look into dark, sapphire eyes above a perfect line of white. 
Nevertheless a man feels some chagrin when, worth only £5, 
he stands nose to nose with a filly who is well aware that she has 
just fetched twelve and a half thousand guineas—in hard 
currency. 

At 1 a.m. we took off with a chorus of low whinnying. As the- 
stalls stand in two rows along the aircraft each groom holds the 
heads of two horses while they are nervous. Frank Sweeney 
talked ceaselessly to Narcissus and his neighbour. Having 
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slapped the horses aggressively during loading he now became 
passionately affectionate, telling them that although they had 
left a good home and thought no one loved them, he did, and 
everyone in Kentucky would love them all the time. 

‘The grass in the other guy’s field is always greener. Hey, 
doleful, don’t you look so blue . . Then his flatteries became 
inaudible as he hugged the colt lustily. Soon the atmosphere 
resembled a night club, and perhaps that was why I followed 
Sweeney’s advice at Shannon airport and bought a bottle of 
Gutty Sark whisky for only -£i —the first pound. 

The drama of the precious cargo in the little plane con¬ 
tinued. The animals had settled down. They chewed at bales of 
hay swinging in front of them and we gave them pails of water 
to drink. It was a most intimate view of horses’ personalities. 
They all reacted differently; the yearlings and young colts at 
first enjoyed the excitement, becoming bored with flying after 
several hours and playing snap and animal grab with each 
other to while away the time. The oldest horse, Pashmina, 
behaved with stoic self-control and fortitude. The three-year- 
olds were less phlegmatic, more temperamental, and immodest 
in their demands for petting. For all that, they seemed proud to 
be chosen for such a long flight and to know that although all 
sorts of human beings might travel this way, flying horses are 
only the elite. 

At the back of the plane were two seats for the grooms, where 
we must have slept a little. I remember Sweeney brewing 
successive cups of black coffee and handing them round. The 
floor was covered with paper cups and the wrappings of packed 
meals half eaten. The brood mare began stamping with one 
hoof. Bang, bang, bang. One of us would speak to her and she 
stopped, only to start again when left alone. The regular beat 
of her iron shoe merged with the drone of the engines. 

At last their note changed. Over the lakes and snows of 
Newfoundland we came down to the airport of Gander. As the 
plane taxied to a stop on the bleak tarmac I saw a wild and 
woolly Canadian. Six foot eight inches, with thick limbs and an 
empty face, wearing a duffle coat and jeans, he was trundling a 
heavy fuelling machine. A Roman may well have felt the same 
when he first saw an ancient Briton; calves and thighs squeezed 
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tightly into jeans resembled a daubing of woad. He stood staring 
at the plane like a moose that does not run away from a rifle 
shot. Cold rain fell from the north. 

My first sight of the United States, however, was in brilliant 
afternoon sunshine. The yellow sands along the coast of Maine 
danced in fine formation. Then as you approach, the dance is 
quickly over, and the patterns of these cleaner shores seem to 
have been cut by an ice skater, or drawn by a geometrician. 
One island contained six bays side by side, each a perfect semi¬ 
circle, each circle the same radius, all in a straight line. These 
arithmetical impressions were heightened later over the Long 
Island suburbs. The design changes as square upon square per¬ 
petuate a game of boxes or noughts and crosses. 

After landing at Idlcwild the grooms had to go through the 
customs before returning to unload the horses. Bearing my 
suitcase down the ramp I saw someone hopping about wiLh a 
press camera. Behind him stood a man who approached with 
geniality, grasped me with one hand and the suitcase with the 
other, and announced that. Pan-Amcrican public relations 
wanted to make me feel that they were at my service as well as 
very welcome to Idlewild and they believed to the United 
States for the first time, wasn’t it? I felt all these things as 
fervently as possible, although the complete happiness offered 
by the public relations man was marred by one solemn thought. 
Presumably Anglo-Irish had told the story to Pan-Amcrican in 
London, who enjoyed some mysterious contact with their 
people in New York. In those innocent days I knew little of 
public relations except that they like to put bits and pieces in 
the newspapers, so long as a mention of their own company is 
included. If they had put some story into the London press the 
Daily Mail, which had not yet published my first article, would 
be dangerously undermined. If they put something into the 
New York press, I should probably be turned out of the country 
for entering with insufficient funds. No good could come from 
public relations. 

As we walked hurriedly to the customs office, the most 
effective way of forestalling their questions was to express 
admiration for everything in sight. 
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‘One more photo with you carrying the bag, Mr Houston. 
Now is it true that you left England with . . .’ 

‘Yes indeed. Wonderful flight. Never realized these freight 
planes could be so comfortable. It is marvellous of you . . 

‘. . . the Duke of. . . ?’ 

‘No. From the Queen’s stable itself. His wife, you know. 
Horses were very calm. Could you tell me how long that 
refueller takes? We have nothing like it, of course . . .’ 

‘Five pounds would be about fourteen dollars, would you 
say? 5 

‘About that. Rather depends on the rate of exchange. Is that 
your Chevrolet? Must be 250 horse power?’ 

To the customs and immigration officers an even more 
staccato way of speaking with no main verbs at all seemed wiser 
than the usual British attitude. Mumbling would be evidence of 
guilt, and fastidious attention to grammar might cause irrita¬ 
tion. I developed an Indian army accent: 

‘Groom—horse valet—PanAm. freight flight—nice trip— 
staying one week—possibly more—nothing to declare'—travel¬ 
ling light—so long.’ 

No one even asked ‘How will you support yourself’, and I 
was in the United States at last. 

The next step was to collect $50 while avoiding an imbroglio 
with publicity. Our responsibilities ended as soon as the horses 
left the aircraft, when another agency run by a Mr McCabe 
took charge. I returned to the plane, but had to leave my 
luggage as a sort of pledge. 

Sweeney was eating again and the horses, thoroughly tired 
after the journey, waited placidly in the stalls. Various people 
arrived to look at them, and after two hours three long red 
waggons were driven onto the tarmac. But nothing could be 
done until Mr McCabe himself arrived. 

It had been dark for some time when one of the grooms saw 
him. Two Cadillacs swept onto the aerodrome and halted about 
a hundred yards away, leaving their headlights shining towards 
us. A posse of men disembarked from each car and took up a 
V formation behind their leader, who walked with his arms 
close to his sides, hands ensconced in the pockets of a tight fawn 
coloured coat and his face scarcely visible between the descent 
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of his hat and the incline of a steep, upturned collar. It was 
Mr McCabe. 

His presence affected both grooms and horses. Within a short 
time the aircraft was empty and the long red waggons full. The 
manoeuvre cost him little in effort or words. The evidence of his 
power was so correctly understood by his listeners as to allow 
him, when he did speak, to query rather than to command 
them. This he did austerely, as though delivering a ventri¬ 
loquy. 

My first request for $50 was ignored, the second brushed 
aside, and the third obdurately refused. The sum was large 
enough to annoy, but too small to bother about. I appealed to 
Sweeney, who bore witness that Mr More O’Fcrrall had agreed 
to this payment, but we had journeyed far from that Anglo- 
Irish dignity which forbears to argue about money. After a 
suggestion that I should come to his office on Long Island in a 
day or two, Mr McCabe agreed to bargain, pulled out his 
wallet, and produced a $20 bill, saying he had no more. I 
pointed to one of his henchmen nearby. Before McCabe could 
intervene the henchman drew his wallet and cried: 

‘How many do you want, chief?’ 

And so with $50 and £4, I regretfully said good-bye to 
Sweeney and Queen’s Beeches, buttoned my overcoat in the 
style of McCabe, and walked through fierce winds to the 
passenger building on the far side of the aerodrome. Earlier a 
plane had crashed, and a swarm of newspapermen were 
settling on the remains. Two of them were sitting on my luggage 
in the Pan-American office. 

‘You haven’t worked as a groom before, have you? You drink 
tea?’ 

‘I’m tired,’ I tried to escape, but they countered each move 
towards the luggage with some slightly distorted fact or mis¬ 
quotation from the Duke’s speech, culled from the public rela¬ 
tions man. After useless denials I begged them not lo print 
anything. 

‘It might incriminate me with the immigration authorities,’ 

‘So you’re on a visitor’s visa? Where will you go next?’ 

‘Look, this is my story. I’m working for. a newspaper . . .’ 

The appeal from one journalist to another proved hopeless. 
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‘Sure, we know the boys in your New York office. Give them 
my regards when you see them. Here’s my card. Now . . . ’ 

‘I’m sorry. I’m too tired to give you the story. Could I tele¬ 
phone you in the morning when I’ve found a place to stay?’ 

‘Don’t you know where to go? Have you any dough?’ 

I blustered at my own stupidity. My pleas were the acme of 
gullibility. From each one they learnt more, and asked more 
questions. Eventually it seemed best to give them an honest 
account. If something must be printed it might at least be 
accurate. 

When it was done, and many questions answered, without 
the compensation of tea, one man from the Mew fork Herald 
Tribune asked: 

‘Have you still got the five pounds? 5 

I replied: ‘No. The first was spent on a bottle of whisky, 
It had a good name—Cutty Sark. There are four pounds left,’ 
and then added: ‘After all I’d heard of a North American 
Christmas, it seemed downright mean to arrive without a single 
present.’ 

With a final request that they keep the story brief, I dragged 
my luggage to a waiting bus. It was ten o’clock, thirty-six hours 
since leaving home. 



2 

A Month in Plutocracy 


The airline bus made an odd noise, as if the driver accelerated 
with the clutch out. Endless rows of lights moved like tracer 
bullets. We got out and stood in front of a wall of tin. A negro 
sold keys for fifty cents. The wall had squares in it. I couldn’t 
open any of them. Eventually the negro took the key back and 
unlocked one square. Then he smiled. A beautiful smile. He 
asked what was my trouble. Docs everyone have a trouble? 
The suitcase and typewriter were locked up. There was a vast 
room with bright lights at the top and shops and bars all round. 
More coloured men were sweeping cigarette ends into dustpans 
with jaws that opened and shut. I was terribly thirsty and drank 
a draught beer with some chips. 

Then the telephone. Three dimes were lost before it would 
work. Hotels and YMCA’s kept saying they’d got nothing, 
sorry. Two letters of introduction had telephone numbers but 
neither replied. At last someone answered. She was a friend of 
the family who were away but she knew they had been expect¬ 
ing me. ‘Please stay two nights until wc close down the apart¬ 
ment,’ she said. 

It had to be a taxi. The driver kept singing ‘Papa loves 
Momma’. Did this deserve a song to itself? I hummed a nasty 
jingle: ‘It’s Mother’s Day in the USA, And we’re having a new 
papa.’ Then once he sang ‘Papa loves mambo’. Perhaps he’d 
been singing that all the time, I often get those things wrong. 

I am waking up in New York, in a nursery. Snowflakes are 
falling softly through the window. Those are lead cowboys 
walking on the ranch. The wallpaper mixes the faded ferocity 
of a zoo with the gentility of Kensington Gardens—would 
nurses perambulate in Washington Square? Old men are still 
supposed to use chess boards carved on the stone tables in 
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Washington Square. The nursery has its own bathroom. Water 
gushes out of the shower like High Force, and just as cloudy. 
Do they put in disinfectant? A plastic shower curtain. Big 
yellow soap and a warm, welcoming bath towel. 

Brother, this is New York. My nylon hairbrush feels as bristly 
as a new brush. Seven years old and flaccid all its life—this 
morning it’s like a hedgehog. The toothbrush is nylon. Yes, 
that’s all spikes too. There may be an equestrian smell in the 
nursery; but it’s east coast air in the bathroom. 

So that must be Park Avenue. Christmas trees all the way 
down the centre of the street. No horror comics on Park. 
Perhaps the yellow fever injection had an effect on my liver, 
which might explain this thirst. The flat is hot, a nylon shirt is 
enough. A corridor of green carpet and long mirrors leads to 
the front door and the lift. The hall is large, the space between 
door and lift small; a good design. English blocks of flats so 
often have tiny halls and wide-open unused spaces outside the 
front doors. The doorman shakes his feet. Outside, a pedestrian 
cannot expect mercy at the traffic lights. There are no pede¬ 
strians. You walk alone, listening to the whoosh, whoosh of 
people going past. 

Steam is leaking all along the street. Heat for the whole town. 
Too much power, like the flare of excess gas burning at an oil 
refinery. 

The sounds are different. Every great city has its own sound. 
In London it’s the hum in the early morning, the distant rustle 
of eight million people hoping for ten more minutes in bed. 
In Paris the sound of motor horns. In Cairo the hee-haw of self- 
pity from an oppressed donkey. In New York it’s acceleration. 
Like the bus last night, the engines race before the clutch goes 
in. 

‘Where’s the Rockefeller Plaza, please?’ 

The taximan stares: 

‘When did you come to town, fella? Better see the Empire 
State first. Jump in. I’ll show you New York’ .. . ‘O.K. But it’s 
a long walk. You turn right onto Fifth, see? And keep along to 
Sixtieth.’ 

More steam, more snow, and Santa Clauses ringing hand¬ 
bells on each street corner. Why do they ring bells? For a free 
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Christmas lunch, he says, given to anyone without money, and 
hands me the address. 

A police car races by with shrieking siren. The advertise¬ 
ments thicken. 

‘We can transform any woman into a slender temptress— 
a venus . . . We do it every day with fabulous equipment 
designed just for us at a leading university . . . make you the 
size you ought to be— now !’ 

The big stores display clothes for the beach. Most incon¬ 
gruous. Windows are filled with costumes which invite free 
movement in the water, coolness in Southern sunshine, and 
coppertone sun lotion. Do they all spend Christmas in 
Florida? 

Rows of shops cater for your winter tan. A few contain Scot¬ 
tish shortbread or English china, French perfumes or German 
beer; and the rest machinery, bewitching American machinery. 
Machines for heating, cooling, rinsing, peeling, squeezing, 
thinning, for announcing the joint and alarming the burglar, 
for holding a book in the bath and listening to baby sleeping 
two blocks away; for answering the telephone when you’re out 
and washing the car when you’re in; machines for the busy and 
the idle; for the enthusiast and the faintly amused; machines to 
add to life, to subtract time and to multiply nitwits. 

In the Rockefeller Plaza herald angels made of wire are 
blowing thin brass trumpets. Below the level of the square a 
hundred figures are throwing out their legs behind them in 
rhythm, gracefully jostling on the ice. Above them, up and up 
and up, the mighty towers of the city extend man’s lungs and 
heart, hold his gaze in suspension, and force his belief in an 
expanding universe. I shall write in the newspaper: ‘New York 
has developed a civilization as different from London, as 
London is from Cairo’, and remember the words of an archae¬ 
ologist in some millenium to come, when, after spending years 
on the dig in Manhattan he will conclude: ‘It seems to have 
been established beyond question that on this site ... they went 
about as far as they could go.’ 

Such were my feelings on that first morning in the Brobding- 
nagian atmosphere of Manhattan, It was urgently necessary to 
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find a job, but the Daily Mail asked for a description of flying 
horses to follow hard upon the first article. I work slowly, with 
a laborious manner of composition which lends itself more 
readily to obituary than to contemporary reporting. 

I met an English girl working for Time-Life in the Rockefeller 
Plaza. Her name, Chips Gemmell, her slender features and her 
English laugh, and an elfin quickness in everything she did 
interested me. 

‘One of the worst problems of my assignment is the length of 
time spent on an article.’ 

Chips said simply: ‘I think any man who works slowly should 
be allowed a little legitimate self-pity, nowadays.’ 

‘Isn’t it true,’ I asked, ‘that Whitehall, Fleet Street, and so 
forth, expect this day that every man will do his duty in a 
tearing hurry? It’s a sorry state of affairs that the British people, 
whose genius rests in delay, who have created the world’s most 
stable political tableau, and whose determination to stay put 
and stick it out made them masters of many of the most un¬ 
healthy places in the globe, have begun to demand that their 
children should do things quickly.’ 

Chips replied: ‘We’d all be happier chiselling stone hiero¬ 
glyphs to the crack of die Pharoah’s whip rather than bowing 
our heads in slavery every time we hear the silvery hey of the 
telephone.’ 

'Do you like New York?’ 

‘I love it. It’s my home, now.’ 

Blundering at my typewriter that evening I asked myself, 
as we all ask on arrival in the USA: ‘How do they get things 
done so quickly? Why are we reluctant to adopt these clean-cut 
techniques? Why do they make us feel effete—repressed?’ 

The pace of American industries, armies, building and 
economic developments is unsettling traditional methods in 
Britain just as the pace of M. Boussac’s horses has forced us to 
psycho-analyse ours, instead of relying on their pedigree. 

No accident allows the psychologist to enjoy a mastery over 
Manhattan’s straight avenues that he has never known among 
London’s winding streets. Everyone who has seen New York, 
with its right angles, every street numbered in succession, 
square upon square of equal size, twenty blocks to a mile, 
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knows that the city threatens its visitors with the insistent 
question: 

‘How long can you remain whimsical here?’ 

Shortly after dawn on 22nd December when the memory of 
Mr McCabe was only two nights old, whimsy passed quietly 
away. During the morning the Park Avenue apartment was 
closed, the suitcase and typewriter carried to the Rockefeller 
Plaza office, and the search for a room and a job began. 

It was not hard to find somewhere to sleep. A YMCA offered 
a single room at $ 1.50 for the first night, and on the following 
evening Chips introduced me to an American friend who was 
going ski-ing (on snow) over Christmas. She was packing; and 
after an hour she left, having most generously offered her two 
room flat for five days, and given me the key with some useful 
advice about the burglar defence, a mechanism so zealous that 
it frequently locked out the lawful entrant. 

The obvious places to look for work after the shops which 
had long since taken on extra staff—I tried three fashionable 
florists in vain—were the post office, restaurants, and service 
stations. 

Unfortunately the parcel sorting office on 2nd Avenue 
demanded a social security card, which is unobtainable on a 
tourist visa. The first job of any sort which I could find was 
four hours dish-washing of an evening, with a reward of $4. 
They were very ordinary dishes and the Italian who ran the 
place offered no opening for a career. 

After moving into the apartment with the burglar barrier, 
on 33rd Street and 3rd Avenue, a search of service stations and 
garages discovered one where a gasoline attendant had just 
become engaged. It was not hard to find this sort of work with 
union laws relaxed at Christmas, but the part-time job at $1.20 
an hour by arrangement with the fiance suited me better than 
regular shifts. 

This was not one of the shiny red, white and blue super 
service stations, yet all the services which the British oil com¬ 
panies have tried in vain to introduce—waving ‘hullo’ at the 
motorist, spraying and polishing windscreens, looking dolefully 
at tyres if the slightest bulge is evident, keeping the man in the 
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car while you prove that he needs oil, even if he doesn’t, and 
offering him trinkets which satisfy his natural desire to appear 
original and up-to-date—were done as a matter of course. Our 
business was selling oil. We didn’t talk about the weather unless 
it affected the car and we asked ‘Gan I fill her up?’ in the same 
sentence as wishing the driver a Merry Christmas. Once I got a 
dollar tip. 

During this time I delivered two or three letters of introduc¬ 
tion. One led to a nineteen storey business in Maiden Lane. 
Beneath deep ‘Love-Pat’ make-up a fair secretary smiled and 
showed the way to the lift, When we stepped out, opposite one 
of the director’s offices, she put a finger to her ‘Bachelor’s 
Carnation’ lips. We faced the backs of three solemn men, who 
gazed at gilded angels and silver-paper stars suspended on black 
cotton, After waiting some minutes a mood of tranquillity 
settled upon me. 

The others had already achieved serenity. It was a large 
room with six desks placed at psychologically right angles. A 
small spruce fir tree bore twinlding lights and tinselled Christ¬ 
mas boxes—whether gifts from directors to staff or staff to 
directors was not clear—and colourful streamers criss-crossed 
the walls. I have never seen Christmas so much in evidence. 
After adoring a crib for a few more minutes the three wise men 
were agreed that this floor had won the office contest for 1954. 

Their decision made the fair secretary pout; 

‘The tenth should have got it,’ she said, ‘just wait till you see 
that.’ On noticing my confusion she cheered up and proudly 
explained: 

‘This company is big enough to hold its own annual com¬ 
petition. Every floor takes part. We won last year.’ 

‘You mean this is only one of nineteen floor shows?’ 

‘That’s it,’ and she took me into the office. 

Weeks afterwards an American publisher talked to me about 
something he pretended not to understand and called two or 
three times ‘the mystique of American business’. The expression 
was accompanied by a leer. 

That sort of derogation is heard often enough outside 
America. 

‘My brief encounters with men of Wall Street and much 
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smaller businesses,’ I replied, ‘leave many blanks. But I think 
the thing which most completely baffles Englishmen, astonish¬ 
ing as it may be, is that Americans like work.’ 

‘You can’t generalize like that.’ 

‘Before Christmas I saw an office decoration competition. 
The people in that business really wanted the building to be 
beautiful. Office friendships compared with family friendships. 
The managers and staff knew each other.’ 

‘I agree,’ he said seriously, ‘that all those phrases like indus¬ 
trial relations, personnel management, “human problems in 
industry 5 ’ have a meaning here which has only been mimicked 
in Europe. Your Duke of Edinburgh is patronizing a conference 
on that subject for Commonwealth industrialists and managing 
directors. But they’ll certainly have to cut some capers to cross 
your social barriers. Americans enjoy equality of clothes, cars, 
kitchens, language and cleanliness—where you have a dozen 
separate standards. That’s the difference.’ 

I could not disagree. 

‘And we’re wonderfully free of gentlemen in business,’ he 
went on, ‘which makes for an equality of ignorance or naive 
enthusiasm in the arts, and a common level of interest in 
popular entertainment. That’s where your Christmas decora¬ 
tions come in.’ 

These impressions were strengthened throughout my stay in 
the United States. 

With so much common taste and lack of cant, American 
unions can afford to fight more bitter and outspoken wage 
disputes, cats may not only look at kings but leap upon their 
thrones, and men can speak to men. The tycoons who come 
home after midnight, having talked business all evening in their 
clubs, do so not only for ambition but because they enjoy it 
more than sitting at home. The nation is free of beadledom in 
business. Tom, Dick and Harry like being called Tom, Dick and 
Harry, 

I always remembered the Christmas competition, with the 
feeling that in Maiden Lane I had seen the Rights of Man, 
not crucified on a Cross of Gold, but born in the manger of an 
insurance company. 
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That letter of introduction was addressed to a man who was 
away. In his place I met Philippa, an Australian girl who had 
arrived in New York two years previously on a voyage of 
exploration, found a job editing the staff magazine of the insur¬ 
ance company which had sent her twice round the world, and 
had recently married a most fortunate American. We talked 
for a long time, and she told me a story which led to an interest¬ 
ing encounter. 

Dr Bodkin, she said, once had a fashionable practice. He 
made a lot of money. But the more money he made, the fewer 
of his patients were genuinely ill, so one day he gave it up and 
offered his services to the Bellevue Hospital. Now he works and 
teaches there without payment. 

In order to support his philanthropy and his family, Dr Bod¬ 
kin began a business. Being an athlete himself, he set up a mail 
order house dealing in all sports goods for schools. The business 
prospered, and at 65 he still plays basketball regularly—which 
is courageous because he is a small man and cannot compete 
with the seven-foot giants like Wilt the Stilt. As a further 
philanthropic activity he offers employment to displaced people 
from Europe, who work in his office at one dollar an hour for a 
year, while they learn the language. 

Phillippa considered me sufficiently displaced to apply for 
work with Dr Bodkin, and I promised to learn the language. 

American is not an easy language for the English. Even with 
a sound cinema education you find big gaps in vocabulary, and 
tend to use many obsolete words. Luckily contemporary 
changes in the language can be mastered by the addition of 
such useful suffixes as —ee, and —eria. A bus proclaims ‘No 
Standees Allowed’. After a week in New York one walks past 
neon signs announcing ‘Caviarreteria’ without a qualm. 
Another easy rule is that wherever the English tend to exag¬ 
gerate antiquity, they will renovate; when in England the 
store of knick-knacks degenerates into Olde Gifte Shoppe, in 
the USA it becomes Gifteria. The youth of America is still their 
oldest tradition. 

Perhaps I was too fussy about words; but it does seem that the 
American people who dearly love the encyclopaedia and other 
compendious works, despise the dictionary. 
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Pioneering discoveries are often published. On several Boxing 
Day news broadcasts it was reported that a policeman in the 
Rockefeller Plaza was asked how many people had gazed at the 
Christmas tree that day. ‘Two zillion,’ he grunted. 

A passer-by within earshot added ‘and eleventeen’. 

This was the limit of my study of American before meeting 
Dr Bodkin. His office was short of displaced people and after a 
two-minute interview with a pile of sweaters and boots, pads 
and protections a gruff voice from underneath said: ‘To¬ 
morrow at eight o’clock.’ 

The next morning I sat down with boxes of large envelopes 
on one hand and catalogues of schools in the United States on 
the other. 

Education is much more widespread in America than we 
generally think. It takes hours to address envelopes to all the 
schools in a single state. In the South, the job would have been 
greatly simplified if the historic decision of the supreme court 
against segregation had been made effective, and it had not 
been necessary to write to one plain and one coloured school in 
each small town. Except for this grim problem, and also 
Dr Bodkin’s insistence that no envelope should be wasted even 
if wrongly addressed and blotched with ink, I learnt geography 
without tears. The frontier, the independence, the pioneering, 
the space, the forts and the Indians live in the names. What 
pictures arc evoked by Cactus, Arizona, and Bowlegs, Okla¬ 
homa! What classical men founded Plomer and Iota in 
Louisiana? 

Dr Bodkin was a demon for work. He spent a long morning 
in the hospital, usually arrived at the mail order house in time 
for a sandwich at his desk, and did not close the office until late 
evening. Patients, often athletic trainers, came to see him in the 
office, discarding their shoes and socks and vests on my table. 
As a doctor, Bodkin revealed warmth and sympathy; as a 
business man he parodied the toughest Wall Street executive. 

He had a gay humour. This conversation took place regu¬ 
larly : 

Dr. Bodkin: ‘You married yet?’ 

Me: ‘No.’ 

Doc: ‘Any kids?’ 
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Me (slightly hurt): ‘No.’ 

Doc: ‘I’ve got six grandchildren, boy.’ 

Then the telephone would ring. Bodldn listened to one of the 
small, dark men struggle with it. In difficulties they would be 
silent or chatter with simian self-confidence in some East Euro¬ 
pean dialect. Then the doctor made a run at the telephone. 
Without hearing who was speaking he would say: 

‘Don’t you get sore because we can get sore much easier ’n 
you can.’ It usually turned out to be an important customer. 

I would address an envelope to Vamoosa, Oklahoma. The 
wireless droned on all day, although there are no family 
favourites. Another familiar customer would enter: 

‘I expected this building to fall down long ago,’ he greeted 
Bodkin. 

‘You ain’t seen nothing—yet,’ the doctor would reply darkly. 

Only when preparing to close the office at night did he click 
his false teeth into position. Then he paid the beginners who 
were not on a weekly basis. The dollar bills were handed to us 
with some advice or adage of his own, like: 

‘Be sure you don’t put it in your pocket, boy.’ 

On New Year’s Eve he bade good night with the instruc¬ 
tions : ‘Clean that desk for the New Year,’ and with an ominous 
snort, ‘all of you fellows will have to take a bath, be sure to 
come in smelling from soap.’ 

Kind but decisive, rude but immensely likeable, outspoken, 
open-handed, loving the great outdoors, Dr. Bodldn will remain 
my ideal American. He helped everyone; and allowed me to 
work variable hours so that it was possible to arrange appoint¬ 
ments during the day and attempt to subsidise earnings by 
doing some broadcasting. 

The first broadcast was a failure. Telephoning the big net¬ 
works without introductions usually meant talking to the wrong 
people and the only offer came from an educational programme 
director. I was too pleased to ask about payment before accept¬ 
ing it. After recording a ten-minute interview about the Duke’s 
speech and flying horses he made it clear that there was no 
payment. Fifteen minutes’ bargaining yielded three dollars 
expenses for time off work. 
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So much for my own efforts. Two things happened by chance, 
however, which greatly enlarged the scope of my journey. As a 
result of the unwilling account extorted by the two journalists 
at Idlewild, the New fork Herald, Tribune had published a scrap 
which mentioned the bottle of whisky bought at Shannon. An 
editor of Harcourt, Brace, the publishers read it and left a 
message at the Daily Mail office. He said that working round the 
world with the right spirit might be worth a book contract. 
After an interview, a lunch and a discussion with other editors 
he offered me a contract which included an advance on 
royalties with $200 payable on signature. 

The same clipping in the Herald Tribune encouraged an NBG 
news editor to invite me to say a few words on his programme 
at the rate of $25 a minute. In the studio he said that one 
sentence would be sufficient. Through large sheets of glass his 
colleagues could be seen hurtling hither and thither. Clearly it 
would not do to dawdle. The first trial lasted three minutes by 
keeping in play, as it were, a single sentence which might have 
seemed long to Gibbon and ponderous to Henry James. The 
news editor asked for punctuation; and in the end settled for 
two minutes—$50. 

Until these wonderful events it had not been worth consider¬ 
ing how to keep money once it was earned. Now this became, 
and remained, a grim problem. In moments of suspense it could 
be borne in a money belt, an undergarment which had com¬ 
forted me in the Middle East. But a money belt causes hotness 
about the belly, and such a concentration of wealth could not 
be endured for long. 

Day and night everything—money, passport, cards and im¬ 
portant papers—must be kept in a pocket or under the pillow. 
Travel cheques would not do because the time spent in recover¬ 
ing them if lost outside the USA would force me to ask help from 
home or delay much beyond the Daily Mail time limit. I 
realized that nothing could be more stupid than bothering 
about money that had been so unexpectedly acquired. It 
seemed sillier, as well as easier, to worry about possessions than 
the lack of them. But loss could end my journey at any time. 

The difficulty of keeping it did not reduce the incentive to 
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amass wealth. Early in the New Year the search took me to the 
forty-fourth story of the RCA Building, a level occupied by the 
British Information Services, Standing in their office and swivel¬ 
ling slowly on one heel, a person may admire the panorama 
from the Statue of Liberty to the Washington Bridge, along the 
West river, or alternatively along the East river. Both views are 
similar and might be considered as a whole. Since practically 
the same things can be seen from every other high building, 
and very little is visible from below—unless the person is 
beyond either river in which case the view is similar—the Man¬ 
hattan skyline is really the only view of New York. 

The city presents the same appearance to everyone. Nowhere 
else in the world can so much ferro-concrete be seen. And 
except for a few copper domed buildings near Central Park 
which will soon be pulled down, not one circle alleviates erec¬ 
tion nor protests humanity. Millions of people are working 
behind those square windows, beneath square roofs, above 
square blocks. Can they ever be satisfied? Will those Mr Cubes 
always want more? 

The British Information Services produce a weekly pro¬ 
gramme called ‘Window on the World’, with the purpose of 
presenting visiting British dignitaries to the resident public. 
It has been successful in that sixty independent radio stations 
across America offer twelve and a half minutes free time each 
week and it is relayed by schools and universities. The Informa¬ 
tion Services also assist British folk with introductions to com¬ 
mercial companies which might put them on programmes. 

These kind people helped me a great deal. Their offices are 
stacked with information which they handed out generously. 
They also introduced me to the advertising men who control a 
television performance called ‘I’ve Got a Secret’. The producer 
of this show had vowed not to have another Englishman, on his 
programme, after the last minute withdrawal of Dr Roger 
Bannister, whose flight across the Atlantic had been sponsored 
so that he could tell the secret of his being able to run so quickly. 
The Foreign Office had given their blessing to Bannister’s 
television appearance, and it was published that they, with 
their colleagues in the Information Services, realized only hours 
before the programme began that Bannister would jeopardise 
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his amateur status. Few Americans could understand such a 
change of mind, since they have quite professional views on 
sporting amateurs, but it was to be expected that the principles 
of amateurism were more familiar to Foreign Office minds. 

When the advertising manager learnt that I had no amateur 
status, nor any status at all, to infringe, and had also shared his 
experience of being refused by the Foreign Office, 1 he shook me 
by the Viand and issued an invitation to appear on the pro¬ 
gramme. 

In the theatre an audience sat watching the lights, wires and 
wheels and other paraphernalia of television production. A man 
dressed up to resemble a cavalier posed in front of a huge, card¬ 
board box in mid-stage. Cartons of cigarettes bearing facsimiles 
of the cavalier lay about. 

The way in which questions were asked and secrets guessed 
by a panel of blindfold people was too complicated for explana¬ 
tion here, even ifit had been clear at the time, which was not so. 
However, after a few minutes the business was settled with a 
reward of $80, a much larger number of cigarettes, and it was 
time to say good-bye. 

On leaving the theatre I was allowed to embrace a very pretty 
actress and before this was over someone called me to the tele¬ 
phone. It was a voice from the Deep South: 

‘My name is Charlie Smith, sir, and I’m manager of the hotel 
syndicate for Alabama; my wife and I have just seen you on 
the programme and were mighty pleased to hear you mention 
Alabama, boy. If you can get down to the Heart of Dixie we’d 
be proud to make you welcome—yes, sir, mighty proud 
to have you.’ It was a memorable invitation. 

Then came another ’phone call from some German im¬ 
migrants who offered to drive me north towards Canada at the 
end of the week. 

Things seemed to be moving fast: and the £5 feeling had 
almost vanished. 

People might think that working round the world leads to 
constant excitement, gipsy freedom and escape from routine— 
sheer sentimentality. Discipline was maintained by cutting 

1 For a. job. 
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down smoking, never buying a drink, never taking a bus, nor a 
girl out, nor clothes to a laundry. These wretched rules were 
sometimes broken and I didn’t become a Puritan, nor a 
Cinderella . . . but certainly a tramp. During one week when I 
lived on 8ist Street and walked to work each day at Canal 
Street, making a number of calls on either side of the island on 
the way back, exercise amounted to fifteen miles a day. This 
was done smugly and with a self-conscious intention of becom¬ 
ing as fit as possible. 

My complacency fed on the American attitude to the walk, 
which almost amounts to prohibition. On many occasions in the 
States you are told on asking the way: 

‘It’s two blocks over, better take that bus.’ 

It seems strange that these people whose most beautiful 
features are the long, golden legs should use them so little for 
their original purpose. Advertisements suggest methods to 
‘reduce and reshape any part of your legs you wish ... or 
your legs all over. Well known authority on legs with years of 
experience offers you this proven scientific course in the privacy 
of your home’. Any other treatment than walking is suggested 
for the horror of ‘heavy legs’. 

While it is humiliating enough to learn from anthropologists 
that, so far as our useless big toes are concerned we are more 
primitive than monkeys, two Americans solemnly told me that 
they are worried about whole limbs of the American people. 
Not only the legs but the arms are in danger of losing their shape 
and joining the toe in an age when the most common action, 
lowering or raising the car window, can be achieved not by a 
wind or a push, but merely by a prod. 

As for eating in New York, the whole business seemed less 
expensive than our friends in the expense account aristocracy 
make out. Naturally it is their job to show that the allowance of 
^io a day is barely sufficient to make ends meet, while it is 
mine to prove that £5 can last forever. 

Despite their alarming stories, however, basic food prices 
compare favourably with any others in consideration of calories 
and hygiene. Only the cost of service and of higher retail profits 
cause the visitor to wilt. In New York automats orange juice, 
chicken, rice, milk and cheese cost 65 cents, 4/8. When house- 
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keeping in the apartment over Christmas I breakfasted on 
Wheatena (the contemporary 30 second porridge), fruit, milk, 
egg, tea and toast for less than 1 /6. The only shortage in humble 
eating places exists in green vegetables other than the ubiquitous 
cole slaw, itself more yellow than green. It might astound the 
remaining English nannies to see what the American people 
have achieved without greens, prunes, or milk puddings. Dur¬ 
ing the month I lost a stone in weight, but ate adequately with¬ 
out ever spending more than 70 cents on a meal, equivalent 
to three-quarters of an hour’s work at the lowest wage. 

Yet it would be idle to pretend that my stay in New York was 
entirely in keeping with the Duke’s austere suggestion. On 
Christmas Day Philippa and her husband invited me to a 
splendid feast which drove the free lunch for the poor out of 
mind. Another bottle of whisky was presented. The original 
bottle from Shannon had been given to my host on Park 
Avenue, and this second bottle I was able to sell for $7 to a man 
in the lift. 

At New Year there were three invitations to stay with people, 
others to theatres and cocktail parties, and a hunt breakfast in 
Westchester where red-coated horsewomen stood with their legs 
apart swigging egg nog in front of a seventeen-hand fireplace. 
I rang up several large companies asking whether there might 
be a chance of work in their factories near Chicago, the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley or Texas. Twice this led to business luncheons in 
the most expensive restaurants, a far cry from the automats and 
drug stores. A shipowner promised a free passage on a freighter 
crossing the Pacific to Japan. Many letters of introduction to 
powerful men in distant states arrived. Plospitality flowed so 
freely that it was altogether embarrassing to meet a wealthy 
couple one night who were impressed by my self-denial. 

‘Roughing it is the only thing for a young man,’ said the 
mother, ‘that’s exactly what we did with our Harry.’ 

Someone asked how Harry had travelled. 

‘We decided he should start roughing it right away and I 
nearly died when I saw his litde room. He went cabin class on 
the Queen Elizabeth. Can you imagine it? And when he got to 
London he stayed at none of the comfortable hotels; he didn’t 
stay at the Claridge. No, he just went to a little place no one had 
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heard of called the Cumberland. What did he do next? He went 
to Paris—oh my—and lived in a hotel room with practically no 
bathroom of his own at all. It was terrible. Of course in the end 
I had to go over and find him an apartment. And I paid the 
rent; but nothing else. Can you imagine that? Nothing else— 
and Harry managed. That was so good for him. My heart bled 
for poor Harry.’ 

Indeed, poor PI any. I felt guilty because ‘roughing it’ had 
scarcely begun, and I was enormously enjoying New York— 
this almost happy everything. 

When men eat over-flavoured food too quickly, work too hard 
in over-heated offices, talk and travel with bubbling enthusi¬ 
asm, interest themselves equally in every subject between the 
newly discovered stars and the latest method of cooking coffee, 
and must keep all these subjects at the boil on the surface of 
their minds, they become hot-headed. Excitement grows with 
each unconsummated experience. 

This is no abstract account of other men’s failings. It hap¬ 
pened to me within two weeks of feeling the mighty pulses of 
New York. Sense of proportion disappeared. An aggressively 
healthy and savage condition developed which closely re¬ 
sembled the ignorance, rudeness and Babbitry everywhere 
evident. It is an ignorance not of fact but of value: a rudeness 
not of manner but of mind: and generally the group standards 
of Babbitry, combined with comfort and wealth, hide ignorance 
and disguise the overbearing exploitation of fellow men. 

For these reasons Dr Robert Oppenheimer’s celebrated tele¬ 
vision interview with Ed Murrow early in the New Year seemed 
to contain a personal message of wonderful meaning. After 
replying to a question about the hydrogen bomb with the 
words: 

‘You can certainly destroy enough of humanity so that only 
the greatest act of faith can persuade you that’s what left is 
human,’ this great scientist continued: 

‘It isn’t the layman that’s ignorant. It’s everybody that’s 
ignorant. The scientist may know a little patch of something 
and if he’s a humane and intelligent and curious guy he’ll know 
a few spots from other people’s work. But his condition is the 
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condition, of every one, which is that almost everything that’s 
known to man he doesn’t know anything about at all, or knows 
it only in a very sketchy way. The problem of a coherent 
civilization is the problem of living with ignorance and not 
being frustrated by it.’ 

In Dr Bodkin’s office a recently escaped Hungarian had 
talked about Radio Free Europe. Radio Free Europe sounded 
like an organization where a few days sweeping floors or doing 
some hack translation from Russian (I took my degree in 
Russian—much easier than learning shorthand) might make 
a change from addressing envelopes. I went to the New York 
Office and asked for work, and am ashamed to admit that it was 
arranged by their public relations department only on account 
of my writing for a London newspaper. They paid me $50 for 
spending the best part of four days there, doing a little work for 
a report on recent Soviet speeches, but chiefly asking questions 
in order to write a favourable article. 

My article about RFE failed because there had been no real 
job and so there was no story, except second-hand public rela¬ 
tions information. The Daily Mail wisely decided not to publish 
it. They wanted more personal material. The theme of my story, 
they wrote, should be Fun and Games on a £5 note. They had 
published nothing since Christmas, and it became clear that I 
was not doing what they expected, nor what I had set out to do. 
Something was wrong. 

Life in New York had become too easy. I sat down to think 
for a very long time, and made a solemn decision, which had to 
be described light-heartedly. I wrote: 

‘Having set out on an odyssey, I found myself on a picnic ... 
Secondly came the problem of writing these articles. People kept 
telling me to write more about myself and make them more 
personal. That’s all very fine if you simply read them and use 
them to wrap up the cabbage peelings, but I find there is 
nothing more boring to write about than myself, . . .’ 

‘It is not hard to feel like Robinson Crusoe in a big city, if 
you change your base and meet different people every day. 
I picked up my address book to search for Man Friday. Al¬ 
though it’s a reasonably full address book there was only one 
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person who had the right qualifications and, more important, 
was perhaps willing to come. I wrote her a long letter . . . 

‘It seemed that this would make the journey more hazardous 
and a great deal more interesting. At the same time I could 
delight in writing personal stories. And perhaps Caroline would 
consider it better to make the journey so that we could 
reminisce together afterwards, rather than listen to lengthy 
yarns about it through subsequent years. 

‘Caroline is 22; she speaks French, Spanish and German and 
is fairly good at nursing and being a secretary , . . 

‘Perhaps we may go forward in the spirit of the old song: 

* “A ragamuffin husband and a rantipolling wife 
We’ll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and 
downs of life .” ’ 

There on a tablet my purpose was set down. It could not be 
intimated to the Daily Mail until Caroline sent her reply. I sug¬ 
gested that she might join me in Mexico where her uncle could 
offer some compensation for a wedding away from home. The 
letter was posted on nth January, giving an address in Mon¬ 
treal. 

I had to leave almost immediately. 

One afternoon two well-armed men entered the apartment 
and after a minute’s questioning told me that it would be better 
to come quietly. In a fast car with sirens attached they drove me 
to the Immigration Authorities fortress on what is called, in¬ 
appropriately enough, Columbus Avenue. 

‘You’re lucky not to be on Ellis Island,’ they said, ‘it’s been 
closed down because it was too expensive to run.’ 

I faced two charges: staying in the US longer than had been 
recorded on my entry papers, although my visa was valid for 
another month; and working on a visitor’s visa. I waited in a 
queue of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans and for two hours 
hovered on the brink of deportation. Eventually they decided 
this was a nice guy only mad nor’ nor’ west. They then behaved 
with great good humour and tolerance and gave me a letter 
of voluntary departure which had to be handed in at the 
Canadian-US border before midnight on Saturday, 15th Janu- 
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ary. They said that it would be permissible to return to the 
US after visiting an American Consul in Canada. 

What a miserable story to relate! What would we think of 
Aeneas if lie had left Carthage because he wasn’t allowed a work 
permit or a social security card, rather than having to escape 
from the allure of Dido and carry forward the civilization of 
Anatolia into Etruscan land? 

‘Aeneas made his defence haltingly, with downcast face 
avoiding the inspector’s gaze . . . “Thou villain!” the immi¬ 
gration officer burst forth, making one step towards him, with 
his hand raised in menace. “No goddess was thy mother, no 
American blood is thine . .. What, not a tear, not a sigh, not a 
word of sorrow for the dollars thou hast earned illegally?”’ 

The German immigrants, Gunter and Use Stein, suggested 
meeting at a downtown office and there, at five o’clock on the 
evening of Friday, 14th January, I sat on my suitcase wonder¬ 
ing whether telephone calls after television were honourable. 
If this one proved dishonourable I planned to hitch-hike north¬ 
wards with the week-end ski traffic, but it would be a race to 
cross the Canadian border before midnight on Saturday. Ilse 
Stein came out of her office. Without wasting time she took me 
to the bus stop and afterwards by subway to the station on the 
far side of the Queensboro Bridge. 

I took a last look at the immense skyline of Manhattan. 
Twice before I had walked across these massive girders over the 
East river. No one else walked there. Trains and cars cross 
below and behind a sheet of metal and wire. The loneliness of 
the suspension bridge demanded some sacrifice to machinery. 
The whole structure seemed built for a hold-up,' a car chase or 
at least a suicide. The powers of the storm or blizzard may be 
more painful but they are friendly in comparison with the creak 
and thunder of heavy steel. 

Now that we crossed in the chattering train the Queensboro 
Bridge seemed small and convenient. What a bewildering meta¬ 
morphosis of material! If Queensboro Bridge offered variety 
was not New York itself indescribable, taking all things from 
all men, giving back something different each time? 

During my last precious day in the city I had been able to 
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visit museums, and remember in particular the Frick Museum 
on 5th Avenue, which offers New Yorkers a selection of Fragon¬ 
ards, Watteaus and other masterpieces from the French school. 
One of the few beautifully proportioned buildings between 
Washington Square and Washington Bridge, the Frick with its 
excellent central heating and interior at once more arboreal and 
less inhibited than Central Park across the way, attracts many 
visitors from New York’s only piece of common land when 
evening comes and gangsters prowl. Its founder’s name will live 
as long as the city, in the hearts of old and young. 

In fact its rare dignity enjoys, according to the commission¬ 
aire, the admiration of the very young. He told me a story about 
two small boys crossing the city in a taxi on their way back to 
school. On the way to the station they argued about the extent 
of their parents’ possessions. One who came from Boston claimed 
to have more of everything than the little boy from New York, 
who became exasperated. He ordered the taxi driver to stop at 
the Frick. 

‘We’ve got a few minutes to spare,’ he said expansively, and 
ran up the steps to the commissionaire, who stood between the 
fine columns of this unique two story building surrounded by 
massive skyscrapers. After saying a few important words to the 
commissionaire he sauntered back to the taxi: 

‘I’m afraid Mom’s not at home just now, so we better not 
stop.’ 

In the museums and in endowments as in business and tech¬ 
nology, in Dr. Bodkin’s office of refugees, Queens Beeches’ new 
stable with a loving owner, the automats with slot machines in 
the walls of food, the nursery on Park Avenue, in Radio Free 
Europe with its hopes of liberation, the future is alive. The 
American civilization has not learnt to defend itself by forcing 
caution, meekness and niminy-piminy ways on all its members. 
Individuals have twice the opportunity and less than half the 
rights that we enjoy. We are often outraged by the American 
persecution of individuals. No justice, no freedom, we cry. 
Meanwhile we are unsure whether leading men influence our 
own history any longer, or whether inexorable social laws and 
utilities govern all our lives. 

A European may feel ashamed when he first witnesses the 
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great public conscience of America. Universal hospitality forms 
a part of it. So does an ingrained political independence. 
Whereas in England we expect help from the government, 
pettifog with MPs, and appeal to parliament to solve the 
weirdest problems, Americans look to the Federal Government 
in the last resort, only after foundations, business, charitable 
organizations and state governments have proved inadequate. 

Dr Bodkin was a philanthropic institution doing the work of 
the national health service in England. That was one man. In 
the churches there are millions. 

On Christmas Eve I had seen a bad play in a theatre without 
a foyer or foyer bar. Cold and in sombre temper, I walked from 
Broadway towards the flat on 33rd Street, and passed the 
Episcopal Church of the Incarnation on Madison Avenue. Here 
glowed all the spirit that the theatre lacked. At the door three 
vergers welcomed visitors with cheerful smiles and talk to the 
church which was almost full. The faces of the people were 
humble and peaceful. They had lost the taut expressions of 
New Yorkers on the street. The service began gaily. 

‘Angels in the spangled heaven 
the congregation joined the choir 

‘Sing their gladsome Christmas carols 
Till the dawn of day? 

Perhaps the prayers seemed hurried and the taking of Com¬ 
munion a little automatic. Certainly the collection was em¬ 
barrassing. I had to put a precious dime on a plate beside 
nothing less than five dollar bills, and most of the money in 
little white envelopes with donors’ names and addresses in order 
to check tax deduction claims for charity. 

Yet for all that the service was magnificent: it was rich, 
colourful, full blooded, enjoyable. It was a celebration of the 
birth of Christ, expressing thanskgiving for the life which has 
inspired goodness in the history of so many peoples. Everyone 
was glad to be in the church. No one had looked ashamed; no 
one mumbled; no one fussed. 
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Now as the train reached the station at the far end of the 
Queensboro Bridge, my month in Manhattan became a memory 
—and of that memory, five images stand out most clearly: the 
Christmas trees, the escaping steam, the Santa Clauses on street 
corners, the beachwear, and the mighty bells of the churches. 

You may interpret them in any way. To me they seem like 
the last hot bath of childhood. I had realized the ambition of 
every small creature that finds itself useless in the percussion 
band and is set to play the triangle. Oh to clash the cymbals 
and beat the drum! It had happened at last. 
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The Comparative Quietude 
of the Dominion 


With skis put in the car and farewells said to friends of the 
Steins it was dark long before we drove through the Bronx and 
northwards into Connecticut. For hours the car slipped along a 
broad ribbon of publicity. Nothing remains of that journey 
except the glitter at the roadside. 

Most people have become fond of the lustrous centres of 
modern towns, picking and choosing the squares and circles like 
rich chocolates. During a recent visit to Moscow a number of 
so-called intellectuals constantly complained in the Sunday 
papers that they felt miserable without neon. Certainly he 
would be a churl who denied affection for the Budweiser eagle 
which beats red wings as it flies through the night above Times 
Square. But no parallel defence can be made for the American 
habit of desecrating hundreds of miles of countryside so that the 
motorist cannot see through an endless wall of paste-board, 
glare, diners, petrol stations and hideousness. 

After midnight we stopped at a varnished log motel where the 
price of a room was $4. It seemed better to sleep in the car, 
but the Steins easily persuaded me that the night was too cold. 
After bargaining the price was reduced to $3. The room in this 
quiet country bungalow boasted conveniences unknown in 
Europe's finest hotels: including television on the slot machine 
principle. In particular the built-in bathroom provided hygienic 
paper shoes, a bottle opener screwed into the wall, a paper 
sealed lavatory, packets of super detergent for overnight sock¬ 
washing, and a sheet of cardboard to be placed on the floor 
which bore in large letters the inscription: 


'this is your personal bathmat 

TREATED WITH A FUNGICIDE TO INHIBIT ATHLETE’S FOOT.’ 
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This was not too surprising when I remembered patients com¬ 
ing one after another to Dr. Bodkin, taking off their shoes and 
socks and extending their fungoid feet for treatment. 

A more bracing feature of American domesticity is the hard 
pillow. Whether this corresponds to what The Tims described 
as ‘those terrible foam pillows that kept our heads bobbing 
about like corks all night’ or not, it enabled me to join the Steins 
in an early start the next morning with a feeling of refreshment. 
We drove through tame and pleasant country with turning 
roads and white wooden houses, until the car developed some 
form of put-put troubles at Bellow Falls. 

While we waited at the garage sad stories were told of the 
industrial decline of this part of the country where the unions 
acquired such power in the ’thirties that companies packed 
up after the war and went South. In one town, they said, 
makers of wire were paid according to the number of feet of 
wire they produced. After the war new machinery was intro¬ 
duced which enabled a man to turn out ten times the length of 
wire he had done previously. The union stuck to the old rates of 
pay. In their hey-day men bought Cadillacs galore. So the 
company closed the factory. It seemed ridiculous and no one 
could say what the people did who had no more work. Then the 
conversation turned to cock-fights and gambling and bribing 
the police, and still the car was not ready. 

The Steins intended to stop at Stowe, a ski resort not far 
away. For two hours I stood on the road waiting for another 
lift. The snow fell lightly at first and more heavily as the 
morning wore on. Very few cars passed this way. Thin over¬ 
shoes and a blue coat felt flimsy beside the fleeced leather 
j erkins, heavy gum boots or occasional raccoon overcoat of the 
well muffled inhabitants. I stamped and puffed and blew until 
the Steins, much irritated by their faulty car, changed their 
plans and decided to drive straight through to the Laurentians 
north of Montreal. This was a gallant decision; but we were 
unable to leave until five o’clock when the roads were thick and 
white and the sky had come down to the tops of the trees. 

At last the big car rolled forward, crunched the fresh snow 
and stirred up a flurry as it gathered speed. None of us spoke 
while we travelled north to White River Junction and on 
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towards Montpellier and Lack Champlain. Although it is said 
that Vermont is the only state in the union with more cattle 
than men, there was no evidence of this useless statistic and no 
animals moved outside the barns. The neon enticements had 
long disappeared. Even the sedate wooden houses became fewer 
and further between as we entered the land of pine trees and 
snow which stretches thousands of miles to north and west. 
As it grew dark the flakes raced faster and faster towards the 
headlights. The white silence calmed the chatter and blare of 
New York. 

It was after ten o’clock when we reached the border at 
Rouses Point. While the Steins waved their American passports 
merrily a British citizen is confronted with many forms. I left 
the United States with only seventy minutes to spare, and 
we met in a small hotel beyond the border. Seven or eight 
young Canadians dressed in Hillbilly check shirts and leather 
trousers sat round a banjo. They stopped playing and laughed 
harshly on hearing an English accent. 

With no sound but the creak of the windscreen wiper on the 
snow we drove on towards Montreal, without seeing a light, a 
house or a passing car for thirty miles. In the outskirts of the 
city the Steins searched derisively for a motel and reached 
Dominion Square in the centre of the city without finding any¬ 
thing they liked. Clearly it was unlike America. In a large hotel 
I realized too late that my room had neither towel nor soap. 
As the lights fused before I had undressed washing would have 
been at the best a sketchy business. A bubbling, chugging, 
snorting radiator just failed to keep me awake. 

In the morning a note from the Steins explained that they had 
left for the Laurentians. In a street outside the hotel a man 
stared doubtfully for a whole minute when I asked the way to a 
large thoroughfare, just as a Scot has often done, knowing the 
answer well enough but uncertain whether to give information 
to this cockney fellow. Slush clogged the gutters. A tram 
meandered round the corner. 

A huge steel cross stands on the hill behind the town. On this 
Sunday morning the fine cold rain felt much like the Scottish 
Sabbath. Now that adjective must not be used again. After three 
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days, no, after three hours I learned that the favourite descrip¬ 
tion is Canadian. 

Only after leaving New York the bigness of Americans is 
apparent. What freedom and maturity belong to a people who 
are slow to take offence, quick to place their trust! In Montreal, 
as would have happened in any city outside the USA, people 
appeared cautious and dull. I longed for the happiness and 
confidence and decision of America. 

The judgments I had made in New York suddenly seemed 
crabbed and carping after the wide interest and sympathy that 
New Yorkers had shown me. What other city would give a 
£5 adventurer such a start? Certainly not Montreal. With 
unemployment in Canada approaching the total of three- 
quarters of a million it looked as though any sort of casual work 
might be impossible. But I went to lunch that Sunday with 
Caroline’s god-father, who is headmaster of a school, and to my 
delight he most generously offered me a room in the sanatorium 
which happened to be empty. 

Montreal was not at its best. The snow accentuates the dirt of 
chimneys and warehouses by the river. The trees on Sherbrooke 
and the campus of McGill University had never born green 
leaves. The fat dome of St James Cathedral, the double windows 
hiding dark drawing-rooms in Westmount and the smug, soot- 
red, semi-detached houses beyond them in the south-western 
end of the town seem doomed to be crushed beneath new sky¬ 
scrapers, the striding phalanxes of commerce. 

The wealthier districts are English; tired stone houses guard 
the remnants of formality. Against the claim that the Sun Life 
building is the largest office block in the Commonwealth, per¬ 
haps in the world—I forget, and the narrow independence of 
the French who occupy the poorer north-eastern part of this 
long town, one feels the solid English dwellings hide top hats 
and wide skirts in their attics. Montreal is pulled and stretched 
between the conservative French, who, never having experi¬ 
enced a revolution and grimly respecting the professional 
classes, owe their allegiance to Quebec—and the conservative 
English who maintain a share of business but cannot prevent 
the new men, the real Canadians, looking to Toronto and the 
West. 
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This is most noticeable because the provinces of Canada 
arouse more local feeling than any state of the union except 
Texas, and may be compared with the states of Australia rather 
than America. Poor old Montreal remains stateless while 
Toronto belongs root and branch to Ontario and Quebec to 
P.Q. The town is not even held together by an underground 
railway line so that any chance of contact between the ends of 
the city is clogged by ramshackle streetcars. 

All the time I was there a desire to leave the city and see 
something of Canada was thwarted. Some splendid men work¬ 
ing in the aluminium business—which they pronounce ‘aloom- 
num’, introduced me to a namesake called Jim Plouston who is 
an Eskimo expert. Rumours of opening up the Far North, 
building new routes ‘over the top’ to Europe, of radar stations 
and Polar patrols on what is now considered the frontier with 
Russia, of iron ore mines north of the Seven Islands in the 
St Lawrence growing to massive proportions, of the one track 
railway to the timber mills at Kapus Kasing, and simply the 
mention of such names as Great Whale River, Moosonec, and 
Great Slave Lake arouse violent excitement and made me feel 
a stay-at-home in Montreal. But Houston told me the Esldmoes 
were in their igloos, the radar stations were secret, and the iron 
ore company simply said: ‘Not in winter. 5 January lies heavily 
on Canada. I believe it is possible to work in a lumber camp 
in winter for about $240 a month all found: but it was neces¬ 
sary to sign on for a month at least. There were various objec¬ 
tions to this ... on my part. 

On Monday morning I received a disturbing cable from 
Caroline in reply to my letter from New York. Now that the 
dust has settled I can honestly agree with Caroline’s parents 
over the difficulty of our wedding at this time. As I learnt later 
they felt that we were not engaged, that I had denied any 
possibility of our being married until my return, and that 
Caroline was not at that time physically strong enough to 
endure extremes of climate. When Caroline persisted in her 
intentions of joining me her parents, being people of strong 
principle, did their best to prevent her. At the time these good 
reasons were not made clear. I replied: ‘better drowned 

THAN DUFFERS IF NOT DUFFERS WONT DROWN.’ 
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Thirty-six hours before the Steins had said: ‘After New York 
you will enjoy the comparative quietude of the Dominion. 5 In 
fact my nine days in Montreal were tortuous and loud with 
emotion. At the end a letter from my parents written after dis¬ 
cussion with Caroline’s family told me that she was not fit enough 
to make the journey. This seemed to rule out any possibility of 
our marriage and I left immediately for Toronto and the west. 

Little had been achieved: the prospect of travelling into the 
mysterious north remained unfulfilled and I had seen nothing 
beyond the island of Montreal, Canadians are very conscious 
of the immensity of their country which is almost equivalent to 
China. As a people they do not trust the cities. 

One very popular book describes Montreal as ‘losing her 
figure, [she] tries to hide it under diamonds, fur coats and 
rouge, and she appears in public with a shaven poodle on a 
leash, escorted by a stout gentleman who owns a railway, some 
banks and an indifferent digestion. 5 

This distrust of sophistication is hardened by the struggle to 
endure a winter which lasts almost half of every year. A man 
who would appear bearish at Miami may be an ideal Canadian. 
He is the son of a peasant woman who had no book learning 
and never travelled away from her home but knew something 
hidden from other people; she knew the value of things; that 
nothing is owned until it is used. She paid no heed to fashion 
and judged nothing by reputation or originality. She understood 
the spinning wheel, the sewing machine, the kitchen range, the 
plumbing and the electric pump, how to bottle and preserve 
and bring up a large family, and all this became intuition 
pressed into her service. 

I readily acknowledge that the English represent shallow 
sophistication to this good woman and to many of her people, 
before complaining that Canadians vulgarly describe a British 
accent as inflammation of the vowels; or that chemist shops in 
the centre of Montreal devote whole windows and vast placards 
to subjects that no nice chemist likes to advertise; or that they 
sell wine and spirits through a post office grill, marking the 
unsubtle purchase in your liquor book in case you have a 
driving accident on the way home and cannot produce the full 
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bottle; or that their advertising takes a cruder form than in the 
US and I arrived in the middle of‘Save Your Hair’ week. Until 
you have experienced a few months in the backwoods it would 
be idle to claim that on return to the city you, too, might want 
to do nothing better than swig a bottle of raw spirit, clamber 
onto the table and sing ‘Alouette 5 until you fell off. 

Of course these are only first impressions, impressions of a 
very brief stay. I felt them keenly because, having ‘got some¬ 
where’ in New York, and learnt my way around, I started again 
at the bottom in Montreal. Not only that, I had literally gone 
back to school. Caroline’s godfather, the headmaster, was kind 
and helpful in every way, but my position was precarious. From 
the sick bay window I watched the boys coming back from ice- 
hockey, and hoped there had been no accident. In the dining 
hall I looked around to see if an unnatural pallor marked an 
approaching illness. Fortunately the rate of injuries at ice- 
hockey is relatively low, although exorbitant in American foot¬ 
ball. It costs $75 (£27) to put one small boy on the football 
field with even the barest protection. Games are taken so 
seriously. The football coach at McGill University is paid more 
than the president of the university, and it is said that he holds 
a prayer meeting before the game begins. They pray for 
victory—not protection from injury. English visitor’s first com¬ 
ment is often: 

‘It’s a wonderful game—but what do you want the ball 
for’-—? or ! according to mood. 

A worse problem than losing my room was the difficulty of 
finding a job when there was so much seasonal unemployment. 
I spent much more time looking for work in Montreal than 
actually working, and was unable to find anything except a few 
hours shovelling snow at seventy cents an hour, assisting in a 
vast supermarket during the Friday night shopping rush, when 
they stay open till 10 p.m., and more amusing, earning $10 for 
holding a tea-cup for three hours in a film star’s apartment, 
while she was photographed ‘unexpectedly, with guest for tea’ 
by Nakash, a cousin of the renowned Karsh, who shares his 
technique of telling long and not always funny stories about 
Turkey to make his subjects relax. 

There were no other profits from my stay in Montreal except 
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$20 for a newspaper article to the Montreal Star and $25 for a 
broadcast with the international department of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. In making both of these deals and 
in visiting other offices various delays and frustrations were 
accompanied by strong demands for ‘more Canadian material 5 
and sound advice not to ask the French for similar contracts. 

Not much had been achieved. But near zero temperatures 
without adequate clothing reduce vitality. On the night of 
25th January I decided it was too cold for hitch-hiking and 
instead carried the old suit-case and typewriter to a small 
tobacconist shop, bought a ticket for the Greyhound bus to 
Toronto which cost $8.65 cents for the 330 miles journey, and 
set off in the right direction—westwards. 

The next seat in the bus was occupied by a Yugoslav medical 
student. lie couldn’t speak any English beyond making the 
barmen at the occasional bus-stops understand that he wanted 
beer, except the one word ‘Bromo-seltzer 5 which he repeated 
urgently on three or four occasions. We talked together in poor 
Russian but he divulged nothing as he seemed sure that I had 
been sent to question him. 

The bus reached Toronto at 8.30 a.m. At first sight the town 
seemed to be one enormous sale. Every shop displayed signs 
saying ‘We meet or beat any price’ or simply ‘price massacre’. 
In every empty space lay new new and used cars with figures 
crossed out several times and slashed across them again. The 
town was in the grips of competition. 

Luggage could be left in the bus station for nothing. At a 
round bar they served orange juice and a ham sandwich. It had 
been difficult to sleep and my chin was bristly. I knew no one in 
Toronto and walked onto the street without any idea where to 
go. Although the snow had disappeared an icy wind blew across 
Lake Ontario and up the wide avenues. After walking some 
way it was necessary to shelter. A large sign announced the 
office of the Toronto Telegram. I sought out.the news editor and 
for once had sufficient temerity and brashness on shaking hands 
to say: ‘Do you want the best news story in Toronto this morn¬ 
ing?’ He set me down at a typewriter. At eleven o’clock after 
hard bargaining I left the Telegram office with thirty-five 
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Canadian dollars in hand and many amusing hints on what to 
see in the town. 

The emotional problems which had ended so flatly in Mon¬ 
treal left me in a hard and mercenary frame of mind. Every¬ 
thing was blank except the need to make as much money as 
possible and move on somewhere. From the bus station a 
number of telephone calls to broadcasting companies resulted 
in two interviews in the afternoon. Before it was dark I visited 
two or three hotels and eventually carried my luggage to the 
YMCA which was less than half a mile away. They charged 
$2.50 for a single room which included the use of swimming 
bath, gymnasium and a cafeteria with cheap food. 

The brisk air of Toronto permits no idleness. During the 
following day I telephoned various factories, found a chance of 
a light construction job at $1.20 cents an hour and did a short 
television interview. At lunch that day an unforgettable meeting 
took place. The headmaster in Montreal had given me the 
address of his father-in-law in Toronto, and this charming 
gentleman asked me to meet him at his club for lunch. There he 
introduced me to his friend Alastair Gillespie who ate with us 
but had to hurry away to an appointment. We had already said 
good-bye and Gillespie was inside the taxi when he shouted out: 
'Where are you staying?’ ‘YMCA!’ I yelled, and the taxi drove 
away. 

The next day was spent in Weston, a suburb where one new 
street contains twelve or fourteen small factories on land which 
was open field in 1950. In an interview a Scottish Canadian 
engineer offered me a job starting the following Monday. The 
work was erecting a Dexion framework, a sort of large scale 
‘Meccano’, a British invention developed after the war and 
now used all over the world. 

An American magazine once claimed that the original British 
company introduced a policy of encouraging suggestions from 
its workers with such spirit that a man who swept floors and 
suggested a better method of sweeping floors had been made 
sales manager. In England I had applied for a job with this 
company; although the sales manager had not been promoted 
directly from floor-sweeping, it did seem that length of service 
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counted little and social pretension meant nothing. In adding, 
as is necessary, that the company was created by two brothers 
who are only naturalized British subjects I think that this is one 
of so many examples where useful change and liberal under¬ 
standing arise from the migration or even uprooting of people. 

The Scottish Canadian using Dexion was not altogether 
liberal although he gave me $10 with the promise of more next 
week. On the wall of his office beside engineering certificates a 
printed plaque contained his Daily Prayer: ‘Oh Lord! Help 
me to keep my big mouth shut until I know what I’m talking 
about.’ 

The introduction of new ideas and the broadening of local, 
provincial outlooks wrought by immigration, which created 
Dexion in London, is happening every day in Toronto, through¬ 
out Ontario, and across Canada. The newspapers report many 
new crafts brought from abroad and foreigners learning 
Canadian ways. Any man who works things out for himself, 
solves his own problems and builds his own house meets sym¬ 
pathy. The English immigrants are sometimes unpopular on 
account of their tendency to know howto do everything already, 
and often possess better education than the Canadians. Wage 
rates are so high that boys earn $600 or more in a school 
holiday, find a job at $4000 or $5000 on leaving school and feel 
disinclined to go to university or college. They do not care to 
see English immigrants arrive with degrees and certificates. 
Fools have made fortunes in this self-consciously young nation 
and the guardian of tradition, wise though he may be, would 
better jettison his well-tried precepts and his cleverness into the 
willing waves of the Atlantic before he set foot on the icy 
northern shores of Canada. 

The letters which had reached me on arrival in Toronto had 
been grimly depressing, The Daily Mail had published no more 
articles; it looked as though they were dissatisfied and might ask 
me to give the whole thing up. At the YMCA on the evening of 
28th January I found a cable and phone message, and did not 
hurry to open them. The present cable could only be from the 
Daily Mail. If it suggested my recall I should stick it up again 
and take the first bus for Chicago, leaving the telegram as if 
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unopened. It would be wiser to open it with steam. But I was 
too tired to go to Chicago for at least an hour, lay down on the 
bed, and awoke with hunger two hours later. The telephone 
message read: ‘Please ring Mr Gillespie urgently. 5 

Alastair and Diana Gillespie invited me to stay the week-end 
with them. Nothing could have appeared more enjoyable and 
the invitation was gratefully accepted. If I had known the 
trouble it would cause them ... it would still have been 
accepted, but with more hesitation. 

It was steak night in the cafeteria. With a book and a glass of 
V8, the powerful concentration of vegetable juices, another 
hour passed pleasantly. Then I went upstairs and gently prised 
open the cable envelope with steam in the bathroom . . . The 
cable read: 

‘can FLY TUESDAY HAVE HEARD NOTHING CAROLINE.’ 

Surprise by itself is exhilarating. Utter surprise is utterly 
exhilarating. 

Of the next forty-eight hours fifteen were spent in the Gil¬ 
lespies’ drawing-room waiting for a phone call from Caroline 
which would come through, fade away, and cut out. Then some 
person in between us would say, ‘No contact with London, wait 
till you are called please.’ Finally we were able to talk and agree 
that owing to injections and other arrangements Caroline 
should fly on Saturday, 5th February, rather than Tuesday. 

About this time I became very excited and decided that my 
spending the week of waiting with the Gillespies might drive 
them to distraction. Alastair had generously offered to be my 
best man and that, it seemed, was all a bridegroom needed for a 
wedding, as well as a ring, and a licence. The vicar of an 
attractive church in Montreal had warned me of marital laws. 
‘We can’t do anything without a licence,’ he said. For health 
reasons he could not undertake the service himself but had sug¬ 
gested two other clergymen. 

‘Mind you,’ he had continued, ‘I should not choose the 
younger fellow if I were you—he hasn’t been long in the game. 
The first man puts on a very good show—much longer in the 
game. But whatever you do, see you get the licence. None of us 
can marry you without that.’ He wagged a finger. 

Apparently licences were offered to any bridegroom who 
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could pay $10. The business would be contracted on Monday 
morning, after which I planned to travel north, with the idea 
that suspense would be lessened in a cooler climate. Before 
leaving Toronto I hurried to the Ontario Government offices 
which are housed in a mighty building with huge corridors and 
English furniture. The matrimonial licence clerks understood 
quite quickly that I wanted to get married. 

‘You must make the application at least three days before 
your wedding, 5 they said, ‘and in order to make the application 
you need to have either a bride or her birth certificate. We're 
open from nine to four on weekdays only.’ It was a ghastly 
stipulation. I had already arranged with the Reverend Craig, 
rector of the beautiful Grace-Church-on-the-Hill that we should 
be married on Monday, a week ahead. 

‘Is it possible to speak to the manager of the marriage depart¬ 
ment?' 

A lady came forward. 

‘I am Miss Cooling,’ she said, ‘what is your difficulty?’ 

It was obviously hopeless. 

‘I don’t expect to be an uxorious man,’ I said heavily, ‘but I 
am sure your experience in this department will make you agree 
that it is unkind, if not actually callous to invite a bride to 
travel 3,000 miles only to find that her wedding has been post¬ 
poned.’ 

Miss Cooling was sympathetic but firm. 

I cabled Caroline hastily for the document, airmailed the 
Robinson Crusoe article to the Daily Mail , cancelled the 
Dexion job and set off for North Bay. 

A man in the Chamber of Commerce offered to take me the 
whole 220 mile journey but he had to stop several times on the 
way. Although everything looked much the same under thick 
snow he assured me that we saw scenes of wide variety: Lake 
Simcoe where men put up tents, light a fire inside, make a hole 
in the ice and sometimes catch pickerel; a valley where floods 
had floated wooden houses from miles around up to a causeway 
beneath the road; a sign-post which announced that we were 
‘half-way to the North Pole’; and a small village where five 
babies were born at the same time—all to the same mother. 
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It was particularly fortunate to drive through these places with 
a man from the Chamber of Commerce who could tell one all 
about them. Apparently the Chamber of Commerce is a link 
between the various communities, and as soon as they are 
linked one community ‘tends to push another along’. 

He drove fast along lonely roads. The surfaces are cracked 
by the violent climate and a speed limit of 50 m.p.h obtains 
everywhere. My driver treated it scornfully. Communities are 
so far apart that we linked them up at an average well above 
60 m.p.h. Whenever we passed a man doing fifty he would 
mutter: ‘Nowhere to go and all day to do it in.’ Unfortunately 
the community at North Bay needed much more push so he left 
me there. I missed him keenly. 

The necessity of reporting to Miss Cooling on Friday made 
me hesitate at the cross-roads outside North Bay. I had in¬ 
tended to travel further north but the possibility of being snow¬ 
bound in a blizzard north of the main routes made Sudbury, 
eighty miles west of North Bay, seem more secure. Two 
minutes hesitation turned my nose a dangerous blue. Later that 
night the temperature in North Bay was recorded at thirty-one 
degrees below zero . . . sixty-three degrees of frost. I began to 
pad along the road to the west. 

To the left the surface of Lake Nipissing lay in folds of snow 
as though the wind itself had frozen the waves. Ahead and far 
to the north stretched illimitable land, numb and hard despite 
its thick coverlet of pine trees. It was enjoyable to walk along 
the large, empty highway without the burden of luggage. A 
salesman bound for Sudbury stopped and offered me a lift. 

Long before we reached the town small clouds of smoke 
entered the cold blue sky. Ten miles away they clung together 
and soon joined in a dirty pall of soot which blacked out the 
sun. The conifers gave place to rock and slag. Nothing green, 
neither vegetables nor grass, grows in the belt east of Sudbury, 
although the town itself is not so barren. As we approached it 
the sun came through the smoke and set in furious reds and 
black. 

Sudbury lies in the centre of a mineral basin. Its citizens 
justifiably call it the ‘nickel centre of the world’ and like the 
people of Toronto who say that the Royal York is the largest 
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hotel and that their covered stands can hold the largest ex¬ 
hibition, so Sudbury folk point to an immense chimney and 
claim: 

‘Look there, that’s the greatest smoke stack in the Common¬ 
wealth. Six hundred and fifty feet high!’ 

Most able-bodied men work in or around the mines. I went 
down one of the main shafts at Falconbridge to a level of about 
half a mile. The miners used the same sort of language as they 
do in England although the adjectives were considerably more 
varied. We wore the same light tin helmets and lamps, the 
same sort of boots with skids on them. And the smoke heaving 
from the stacks was similar. But there the resemblance ended. 

The town and the people of Sudbury were unlike anything I 
have seen in the British Isles. The miners’ wages are about $15 
a day. Although the cost of living is high men can earn freedom 
from this tough job in a few years. Few people are born to live 
and die in Sudbury. Even if they do decide to stay permanently 
they soon own a car, the finest domestic machinery and some 
financial independence. 

While we waited in the mine shaft for the lift to the surface, 
and listened to the bell clanging at every 200 foot level, one man 
told me: 

‘Unemployment has been widespread during this winter. In 
Sault St Marie (Soo san Marie), the next large town west of 
Sudbury, the major industiy has been shut down for a year. 
But you don’t hear any resentment. Much of the burden of 
unemployment is born by the hire purchase companies and 
tradesmen who allow credit. When a man can get work for a 
week or two he doesn’t pay the old grocer’s bill, but goes to a 
new one and opens another account.’ The general attitude to 
unemployment admitted that bumper years had gone before, 
anticipated good times ahead, and even conceded that work 
had become sufficiently slack and output low enough to justify 
the laying off of thousands of men. An English immigrant, 
ex-‘Bevin boy’, said: ‘When you’ve worked in North America 
for a few years you don’t just distrust socialism and the welfare 
state... you forget what it was all about. The life that Canadian 
workers expect, and want, consists of a struggle to make good. 
They can make good. I’ve been in New England, Colorado, the 
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Y uk on and now Ontario. I like the freedom to move around, 
leave a bad employer, choose the best job available. So do most 
of the men I’ve worked with. They’re doing OK, thanks. Who 
the heck wants to be organized by a government?’ 

Men who have not lived in slums that were revolting a 
hundred years ago cannot understand British socialism. For 
our part, we readily believe that the problems of widespread 
poverty do not affect North America for reasons of geography. 
Yet extremes of wealth are far wider in America than in present- 
day Europe, and accumulations of riches more excessive than 
they have been in our era. What is the defence, the strength, 
of American labour? Are the achievements of so many millions 
of men and women, and the much higher general standards, 
due only to the blessing of geography—and history? 

One thing that struck me over and over again was that many 
of the differences between Europeans and Americans appear as 
noticeably in six-year-old children as in adults. Education and 
upbringing must be a basic cause. As I see it the American 
success story depends more upon freedom from the home than 
on any other factor. It relies upon parents spending a good deal 
of time with their children up to the age of about ten and very 
little afterwards. Poor Harry was an exception—and a failure. 
In America it is not the situation of the home that counts. 
Success at work depends too much upon freedom from the 
home for its situation, whether tenement or prairie ranch, to 
fashion energy and independence. 

Children in North America enjoy liberty that is not known 
in other countries. The Englishman meets American children 
and recoils in horror from their impertinence, their noise and 
their knowledge of sex. Fie cures his own children of their 
natural ways as effectively as he can and teaches them to be 
artificially nice. This emasculatory process achieves its purest 
expression among leading educationalists. The nearer a child 
comes to the English standard of perfection, the less likely he is 
to succeed. Who has ever met a son of a headmaster who 
achieved great things? 

The church has taught for two thousand years that all 
children are born nasty—judged by adult standards. Only 
in America have I seen parents actively encouraging their 
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children’s nastiness. They do not often teach them how to 
behave in the drawing-room; nor to respect and kotow to 
their parents, then all adults, and later employers; nor the 
virtue of a solid job which should never be changed. They do 
not demand discipline nor by repressing natural desires do they 
stifle free will. Servility, apathy and self-pity cannot creep into 
the nursery and it is freedom from these abject states of mind 
which has released a power far surpassing the vitalities of 
Europe. 

After three comfortable nights on a sofa in Sudbury I returned 
to Toronto in gay spirits. A newspaper article and a broadcast 
had raised forty-five more dollars which were clear profit. 
Hitch-hiking was not so easy this time. After walking across 
Sudbury at 7.30 a.m. toes, nose and ears had ceased to protest 
long before any car stopped. 

Tramping through the snow I invented a little ditty, as is 
necessary when hitch-hiking. It was not a very good little ditty, 
but the more it was hummed the happier I became: sometimes 
it went like this: 

1 The question that nobody’s asked me (tum-tum) 

In these endless expanses of snow 
Is “What will your prospects be 
Young man, 

If you always keep on the go?’ ’ ’ 

The answer's as easy as toffee 
“ The world is a prosperous place 
We’ll seldom have crumpets or coffee 
But why should we slacken the pace? 

A job and a house would be nice (pom-pom) 

If we knew where we wanted to stay 
But the danger of turning to ice 
Makes it wiser to travel away”? 

This poor rhyme comforted me all the way to Sturgeon Falls 
on the back of a truck. After a wait which was not quite long 
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enough to discover why this very fine fish had made its name in 
a small and unlikely place, a milk van delivered me to North 
Bay, where it was possible to sell an article for $10 to the North 
Bay Nugget; one of the toughest deals I ever handled. 

In Toronto, the post office special delivery office stays open 
till midnight. Alastair and I drove down and found the birth 
certificate, a friendly document, yet one which somehow pokes 
fun at all our efforts and tends to belittle our ambitions. 

The next morning it was only necessary to deliver the 
certificate to Miss Cooling. At the bus stop a van drew up and 
offered me a lift. The driver was a man of great charm. He 
asked several questions and when he learnt that our wedding 
would take place in three days replied that his job as a photo¬ 
grapher depended upon these happy occasions. He offered to 
take pictures free of charge. 

Now it was necessary to find some guests. I walked about the 
town looking for people who might like to come. During my 
previous four days in Toronto I had met about twenty folk. 
All were invited. Alastair and Diana introduced me to several 
more wonderful people who kindly accepted the invitation. By 
Saturday evening the preparations of festivity were complete. 
I could only afford a modicum of champagne and for the rest 
rye whisky, but Diana gave us an exquisite little cake and some 
of her friends promised to bring bakemeats with them. Let no 
one doubt that Toronto is an ideal place to get married. 

Caroline was flying by Trans-Canadian Airlines. She was due 
at Montreal early on Sunday morning. The service from 
Montreal on to Toronto was very regular and the airline 
officials promised assistance. But on Sunday morning they in¬ 
formed me that the aeroplane had not left London owing to a 
routine check which would delay it at least twelve hours. 

' Although TCA are proud of their exceptional record of 
safety, this was going too far. The overcautious solecism describ¬ 
ing something that was obviously more than a check and beyond 
routine aggravated me. Throughout Sunday I made telephone 
calls every half hour but at tea-time there was still no news. 
It was worrying. With a wedding twenty-four hours ahead the 
Atlantic seemed a substantial barrier. 

Cynthia and Ian, the younger Gillespies, were in high spirits. 
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They could not perceive a reason for my gloom. But realizing 
that I should be kept amused at any price they staunchly tried 
one diversion after another. All were successful. They insisted 
that I came skating on a pond round the corner, and when we 
returned it was almost dark—and the airlines claimed that the 
’plane was on its way and would land in four hours’ time. We 
went out to a party. 

At 10.30 p.m. Caroline spoke to me on the telephone from 
Montreal. In those days she did not like flying. She had been 
working until less than a week before. The decision to join me 
had meant a tremendous tussle. She had very little money and 
although my parents had paid for the air ticket it had not been 
easy to assemble a trousseau for a Canadian winter and tropical 
summer without exceeding the tourist class weight allowance of 
twenty kilos. Owing to a misunderstanding she had expected to 
be met at Montreal airport. When she spoke to me all these 
difficulties had been forgotten. We both knew that the way lay 
open before us ... at least metaphorically. 

There was one heavily defended road block ahead. On Friday 
I had visited the American Consul about re-entry into the 
USA. With my right hand in the air and still black from finger¬ 
print ink I had to swear not to undertake any paid jobs during 
my next stay in the United States. The grim oath allowed no 
loop-hole. Apparently it was sheer good fortune that I had 
not had to make a similar declaration in London when first 
applying for a visa. 

Two routes had to be considered. If we followed my original 
plan of crossing the States and travelling south through Mexico 
it might be impossible to earn any more money before crossing 
the Pacific. If we worked across Canada to Vancouver either 
of us might be knocked out by the severe cold, it would be hard 
to earn much during winter, and we would not see the places 
which most interested us. 

Nevertheless, after small wedding expenses there remained 
over £200 of my savings and another £70 which could not be 
touched, as the advance on the book contract was not legitimate 
earnings according to my understanding of the £5 spirit. 

I had also written to the manager of the Sheraton Brock 
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Hotel at Niagara Falls, a conventional spot for honeymoons, 
and asked for a cheap room. Our wedding was out of season. 
The manager wrote back offering an eleventh-floor room over¬ 
looking the falls. Room iioi usually cost about $20 a night; 
he asked for only $5. Imminent luxury obscured the prospects 
of penury in the USA. I felt fairly sure we should travel south 
from Niagara. 

About midnight I took the last train on Toronto’s new under¬ 
ground line, a straight row of pale green stations empty in the 
neon light. The airlines’ office was in a large hotel where tables 
and chairs were being stacked, a hoover buzzed and a tired 
man slopped water on the step. The machinery of the building 
throbbed after its exertions of the day. Outside in the street the 
wind blew in from the lake. The tall light grey blocks of offices 
remained austere at night. An air force corporal was the only 
other person on the pavement. He looked miserable, perhaps at 
the end of his leave. 

I swallowed gulps of cold normality. 

Some time after two o’clock the plane landed. We hurried back 
from the airport to the Gillespies’. The next morning so much 
remained to be done that there was no time for conventional 
doubting. At first Caroline wouldn’t even wake up. Few brides 
can have been more reluctant to open their eys on their wedding 
day. It was noon when we walked down the street to buy a ring. 
After lunch we took two madonna lilies to the church, decided 
to be married in the small, undecorated chapel panelled in 
natural coloured wood, and rehearsed the service briefly. 

At four o’clock while Caroline was ironing her dress and an 
ancient veil I put on my suit which had been to the cleaners, 
fixed a small red rose in the lapel, telephoned guests to say that 
we should be half an hour late, and waited for Hugh Thompson, 
the photographer, to give me a lift to the church in order that 
we should not both travel in the same car. 

It appeared certain that the bride and bridegroom would be 
the dowdiest couple in the church. This was not the case. 
Caroline wore the finest regalia and the service was entirely 
beautiful. 

I had only attended large wedding receptions in the past and 
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usually they were crowded gluts in hired rooms. This wedding 
was different—and more enjoyable. With about thirty guests all 
of them soon knew who was getting married and after drinking 
and feasdng they gave us a wonderful North American send-off. 
The snow disappeared beneath a carpet of confetti and Hugh 
Thompson who had been so helpful drove us to the station, 
where Alastair had suggested that we should travel to Niagara 
in the engine cab. The engine driver welcomed us on the foot¬ 
plate but even Alastair’s valiant efforts had not persuaded the 
railway company to allow us to stay there. 

On that evening the manager of the Sheraton Brock hotel 
sent a splendid bowl of fruit wrapped in blue cellophane to 
room 11 o i; a palatial apartment with a powerful bathroom 
and 21-inch television receiver, a wall mostly made of glass with 
French windows leading to a wide balcony and a view of the 
ice-choked waterfalls which were floodlit in red, green and blue 
when we first saw them. 

In the white, sparkling climate of Niagara, with days so cold 
that on walks we would squeeze into the grey, wooden tele¬ 
phone boxes to thaw, beside the massive waters of the river 
which carried ice in blocks and sheets like the windows of sky¬ 
scrapers, watching the eternal columns of spray from the falls 
or the sunset colouring of silver birch trees, we discovered the 
meaning of peaceful co-existence. 

Our honeymoon lasted only five days, and even in that short 
time odd things happened which lessened the shock and 
solemnity of this occasion—the bare physical confrontation— 
the. ‘what shall we do now?’—of honeymoon. The first con¬ 
sideration was whether the Daily Mail would accept the increase 
in the size of the expedition. Since I had left Montreal with no 
idea whatsoever that we could get married on the American 
continent, and we had only made the decision over the tele¬ 
phone eight days beforehand, my article and letter of explana¬ 
tion reached Northcliffe House within hours of the wedding. 

I felt this was very high handed and it must have seemed 
shabby behaviour to the editor of the Mail. 

We received many cables: friends had wished us a good 
journey to the rising sun and beyond, others had been sorry to 
miss the wedding but promised to meet in Madagascar in 
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1959. But I have never received a cable which meant more than 
the foreign editor of the Daily Mail's reply to the articles quoted 
in the previous chapter, in which I described loneliness in big 
cities and explained that marriage was the only plan. At 
8 a.xn. on 8th February, fourteen hours after we were married, 
we read his message: 

‘YOUR 3/2 ARTICLE RECEIVED CONGRATULATIONS TO ROBINSON 
CRUSOE AND REGARDS TO MAN FRIDAY.’ 

Nothing could have been more generous. 

Nearer to hand a newspaper took a more hostile view. A 
Toronto paper published ‘Stop Watch Wedding’—‘Deb. Mar¬ 
ries that Rover.’ I was furious, Caroline had never dreamt of 
being a deb., nor entering that little world of cosmetic dreams 
where commerce and fashion promiscuously enjoy one another, 
peeresses sell themselves as chaperones and young girls acquire 
their mothers’ middle aged pretensions. After a tussle the news¬ 
paper agreed to pay us $50 for misrepresentation! It is not 
certain, but I suspect that this generous settlement was due to 
Alastair’s efforts rather than mine. What a wonderful friend he 
had been! I can write no tribute which could repay even in 
part the kindness which the Gillespies had shown to us. They 
had been complete strangers ten days before, and now had given 
us a link with Canada which will prove, I hope, inseparable. 





In the Gillespies’ house 
before our wedding 
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Plenty for Nothing 


It seems a terrible thing to a Scot like myself that the buoyant 
booming of the internal market which accompanies resounding 
American prosperity depends upon 'turnover 1 , replacement and 
waste, but it can at least be inferred that America is the best 
country for scavenging. 

The theme of this chapter, lamentable though it may be, is 
‘how to get plenty for nothing’. Although socialists may feel 
aggravated, it should be pleasing for imperialists to read that 
more good things can be obtained abroad with even less effort 
than must be made in the English welfare state. The century 
of the common man is so well advanced that the slogan ‘some¬ 
thing for nothing’ has lost its freshness. Rackets, sinecures and 
high rewards for non-productive jobs are well developed in the 
British Isles. Many people of my generation are seriously 
wondering whether it is worthwhile going abroad after all, 
even considering our weather. They see that helping or ex¬ 
ploiting people less fortunate by birth will be a hazardous 
business. I hope to reassure them by showing that an English¬ 
man can still, by virtue of his ‘charming’ manners, height and 
obstinacy, enjoy the best things by going abroad in the tradi¬ 
tional way. 

The bus for Chicago leaves Niagara at 7.30 a.m. The 520- 
mile journey cost $11 and took eighteen hours with seven or 
eight stops. As usual we met ‘new Canadians’, an expression 
which includes immigrants and displaced people: an English 
girl who had come out to teach and found herself editing a 
business magazine; a German who talked philosophy to a short- 
haired Canadian girl friend; a second generation American 
who proudly told how his father crossed the Atlantic thirty 
years ago on a herring-boat: 
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‘For fourteen days the fish and Father slid from end to end of 
the ship.’ 

Through the green tinted windows of the long grey bus we 
watched the varied scenes of southern Ontario. ‘Soft-shouldered’ 
roads are lined with ‘cracker-box’ bungalows outside towns, but 
the larger houses are mostly dignified colonial buildings of 
white painted wood, standing back from the road with welcome 
informality due to the absence of fenced gardens. Unless spoilt 
by sun parlours the front porches are often beautiful with 
columns of simple elegance. Although the farms lie closer 
together here than in other parts of Canada the towns and 
villages stand spaciously upon open ground. 

The morning bristled in sunshine which occasionally threw 
a strong colour against the thin snow where a house had been 
built in experimental modern style. Near Delhi we passed rows 
of Lot’s brick houses in the fields and after long puzzling learnt 
that they were built for tobacco curing—tiny pea-green chalets 
with scarlet shutters. 

While eating a hamburger by the road side we discovered 
something costing only one cent. It was a fortune telling 
machine. Your fate can be bought for one cent whereas a tune 
on the juke box costs ten cents. Caroline was told ‘channel your 
enthusiasm and work on projects from which you expect 
financial gain’. But the immigration authorities had forbidden 
financial gain. We punished the machine savagely. 

After stopping briefly in Windsor and keeping our tempers 
with the US border officials who are uncouth to foreigners on 
buses, we had to change in Detroit. The crowded bus centre was 
in an uproar. It looked like a den of snakes with all the serpents 
in hats, all the necks writhing, children spitting and busmen 
striking. We escaped for half an hour to a luxurious hotel with 
comfortable chairs. Here was another assembly but this time 
rooted to a rich carpet, waving slightly to and fro and all with 
labels attached which bore complicated titles. The labels on 
inspection read: 

‘Assistant Superintendent of Retail Merchandising— sam 
Doolittle.’ We were in the car country . . . the heart of the 
intellectual desert. 

The bus left Detroit without hesitation, passengers lowered 
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the backs of their seats, and after a very long time reached the 
outskirts of Chicago. 

I came to Chicago knowing no more about it than Joseph 
Stalin when he relented sufficiently with Sir Winston to say 
that Molotov had been delayed fin Chicago with all the other 
gangsters’. As with many of his opinions Stalin was out-of-date. 
Although we didn’t feel well there, living in a super-heated box 
while the wind outside blew chips off Lake Michigan, the city 
itself seems human after Detroit, offers dim-lit restaurants after 
the glare of Canadian public places, organizes its brightly 
coloured traffic to run through its fingers like silk thread— 
spinning it on huge spools for day-time parking; eats T-bone 
steaks from the best corn fed cattle anywhere and welcomes 
travellers. Even if it is supposed that the gangsters have only 
legalized their activities, they have obviously done it more 
enjoyably and more efficiently than Stalin legalized his. 

The bus stopped in the centre of down-town Chicago, the 
famous ‘loop’ area. The name derives from a loop in the old 
railway network around the central square mile of the city, 
where the bus descended into an underworld of dark columns 
and catacombs beneath the street level, ending in a subter¬ 
ranean hall from which an elevator led back to the upper 
world. Caroline sat on the luggage while I patrolled the streets 
in search of lodging. No hotel room was offered below $12, 
Finally we tried the YMCA. Caroline was wearing jeans and 
after the removal of lipstick, borrowing my overcoat and cram¬ 
ming the woollen cap over her ears we went in together. The 
room clerk was sleepy. All went well until he found out that 
they were almost full and could only accommodate us if we 
would split up and share rooms with other men. Caroline gave 
back my overcoat. 

At last in a large, old hotel a man looked at us as though to 
ask if the room was required for an hour or for the whole night, 
thought better of it and asked for $5. It was already 2 a.m. 
although watches had been put back one hour coming to 
Chicago. 

For once I simply could not carry the luggage to the hotel. 
I remember sitting with it in the street alone—Caroline had 
gone ahead with the typewriter and lighter valuables—and 
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feeling for the first time overwhelmingly and hopelessly tired. 
At the time it seemed unimaginable that we could get far 
beyond the USA. In Niagara I had written three articles for 
magazines, which had not been accepted. Work was now for¬ 
bidden and we could not survive on much less than $8 or $10 a 
day, so, allowing for travelling expenses, my savings would 
scarcely last a month. What was the point of all these petty 
struggles to save money? 

One of the ordinary processes of the unconscious mind which 
seldom excites people is its tireless ability to take decisions when 
the conscious mind has sunk into deep, exhausted sleep. Many 
people who would not admit the existence of an unconscious, 
let alone the freedom and agility with which it mocks the 
emaciated, life-long prisoners of their own familiar grey cells, 
will nevertheless meet an important decision with the wise old 
adage ‘let’s sleep on it’. They believe that the optimistic glow of 
night yields to the cold sobriety of daylight in some miraculous 
way, or that despair at the end of the day becomes hope at the 
dawn of another with the assistance of nothing except oblivion. 

It would be more sensible to compare the processes of a 
healthy mind at night with the central sorting offices which 
direct mail to a million homes. The work never stops. The 
countless thoughts of the day are redirected and delivered to the 
right address. In the morning a few letters lie on the doormat; 
they bring clear opinions on the most significant affairs of the 
day. 

Throughout our journey this method of planning proved 
reliable. That first day in Chicago was perhaps the most useful 
we spent in America. Despite a noisy night in the hotel we 
awoke in cheerful humour with all problems resolved. It was 
time to live the American way. We’d indulged too much in the 
old-fashioned habit of walking. First: get a car. Second: tele¬ 
vision give-away. Third: tackle the Chicago Tribune. The news¬ 
papers carried small advertisements for car delivery. After four 
telephone calls from the British Information Service an inter¬ 
view was arranged with the first company in the telephone 
book, the AAA Driveaway, who offered to pay all gasoline and 
an oil change for the delivery of a 1955 Ford to Houston, Texas. 
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They asked for a deposit of $20 which would be given back in 
Texas. Car delivery is easily arranged from Chicago and 
Detroit as the companies save trucking expenses of $200 dollars 
or more to the south-west or west coast. This plan made the old 
methods of hitch-hiking and bus look like the intransigent habits 
of the Englishman abroad, the man who drinks gin in Paris or 
asks for boiled potatoes in Rome. What was good for Ford was 
good for us. 

In the information office a Canadian, Rodney Chalk, imme¬ 
diately understood the problems of working round the world. 
After two minutes’ conversation he said: 

‘You want somewhere to stay, don’t you? And you should get 
onto Welcome Travellers; it’s a coast-to-coast television show; 
they’ll give you a refrigerator. Sell the refrigerator. Car 
delivery’s a good idea. Yes, I can give you an introduction to 
someone on the Chicago Tribune .’ 

He began dialling the telephone with speed and enthusiasm. 
Before the end of the morning he produced a list of names and 
addresses of his friends in various countries—‘just in case you 
find yourself there.’ 

The car was arranged after lunch. We could collect it in four 
days’ time and take seven or eight days to reach Houston. The 
AAA Driveaway accepted the international driving licence. 

In the advertising agency which controls ‘Welcome Travellers’ 
high powered executives with loosened yellow ties sat with their 
feet on the desks. For television programmes the business of 
signing on seemed a more fearful experience than anything 
which might happen in front of the cameras. Irrelevant ques¬ 
tions were fired automatically and in salvoes from all sides. 
Hard-faced men tried to give each innocent remark a senti¬ 
mental meaning. Hadn’t we been ill? No babies? Weren’t our 
parents sick back home? Cancer in the family? Had we lost a 
job unfairly? No. Then what are you here for? 

‘Well, that sounds like destitution. Good. It’s a start. Now 
when did you two first meet—what was she wearing, Tom?’ 

It was touch and go whether they’d accept us. But time was 
on our side. Unwittingly we had arrived at the best moment in 
the day. The minute hand on a large clock was approaching 
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five, the hour when all good executives flex their muscles, leap 
from their swivel chairs and race for their cars. With two 
minutes to go they agreed to have us on their programme. Cute 
angles on our story were squiggled onto paper. Instructions 
were given breathlessly. As we put on our coats the room sud¬ 
denly emptied. 

All that remained was a slip of paper with the address of a 
big Chicago hotel where ‘Welcome Travellers 5 offered us a room 
for four days at their expense, and another hotel in Monterey, 
Mexico, where they offered board and lodging for a whole 
week. They had also shown generous understanding about the 
refrigerator and asked if a cine-camera and watch would be 
easier to carry. 

Three days later, after four hours’ rehearsal and four minutes 
performance, we were given all these tilings. Our story had not 
been sentimentalized although the next traveller welcomed, a 
very large housewife from Missouri, was forced to confess that 
she didn’t give her man enough love; our story must have 
sounded cold and heartless in comparison; if only she had a 
washing machine it would take so much less time to look after 
her six children and there would be more time for lerv. So 
Welcome Travellers presented Supersuds latest model ‘incor¬ 
porating every major scientific development of this year to you, 
Mrs MacTavish from Missouri . , . and with the help of Super¬ 
suds you will have time to give your man the lerv to which he 
is undoubtedly entitled. Thank you for coming and good luck, 
Mrs MacTavish.’ 

This good lady departed in glory but I was in disgrace. While 
dozens of trade names are mentioned on each of these pro¬ 
grammes the murmur of any company which has not paid its 
advertising dues is anathema to an honourable publicity man. 
A wrongly worded question from the compere had given me 
an excuse, in defiance of all rehearsals, to mention the AAA 
Driveaway as a means of leaving Chicago. This scurrilous be¬ 
haviour earned severe reproof, but also a $10 gasoline bonus 
and a goodwill waffle in a drugstore when we collected the Ford 
the day after the television programme. 

It was the room provided by ‘Welcome Travellers’ that I un¬ 
graciously described as a superheated box. The room was high 
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up and had a number as large as two thousand and something. 
Behind a thin partition the bathroom temperature could have 
been compared with the Persian Gulf in July. But whereas the 
desert air is at least a bit more clear and dry at night, steam 
would creep into room two thousand and something at any 
hour, and after climbing along the wall the moisture became 
exhausted and lay heavily on the bed, so that the sleeper awoke 
with the sensation of being in a tropical aquarium. Most of our 
meals were picnics of bread, ham, cheese and cole-slaw salad in 
this little room, and on the seventh day of our married life, in 
high spirits, we feasted there and drank a toast to the Duke of 
Edinburgh in iced water. 

The hotel was intimately related to advertising activities. 
‘Welcome Travellers’ kept a pretty girl downstairs in an 
advisory capacity. Lifts caterwauled with the continuous hue 
and cry of conferences. Bevies of men with labels followed one 
another around. Nobody ever seemed to pay for anything in 
cash except in the glossy shops downstairs selling sprays of 
orchids for delivery to company directors’ wives. ‘Welcome 
Travellers’ gave us a dinner in the hotel restaurant which cost 
on paper about $30 (without drink); the head waiter kept 
urging us and other people to eat more as it wasn’t being paid 
for. The great quid pro quo of American commerce dominated 
discussion and expense accounts seemed trifling compared 
with the mutual stimulation of business makes business. Plenty 
of everything exists and everyone still wants more. 

So much for giveaway. The Chicago Tribune , known as the 
stronghold of mid-western isolationism, usually in opposition to 
offers of economic aid for west European peoples, often forming 
a black cloud behind the rainbow of trust across the Atlantic, 
could not be considered a bountiful institution by any English¬ 
man. Although the Tribune was ruled by an Etonian, who some¬ 
times sang old school songs with a fellow Etonian British Consul 
before slandering England in an editorial the following morn¬ 
ing, the editor did not always display the modesty which we 
expect from our famous school—the modesty which is nicely 
exemplified, for instance, in our present Cabinet with nine old 
Etonians among its eighteen members. In fact Colonel Mc¬ 
Cormick called his business ‘The World’s Greatest Newspaper’ 
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and apparently he did not even follow the old school tradition 
faithfully enough to invite Old Etonians to write articles for 
him, nor other Englishmen. 

I had written a more or less suitable piece in Niagara to 
which was added a polite foreword containing first impressions 
of Chicago. With timorous spirit I walked along Michigan 
Avenue to Tribune Tower and after waiting less than a minute 
presented the article to the foreign editor, Don Starr. Starr told 
me that he knew many British journalists as he had worked for 
a number of years in the Orient. He spoke with surprising 
quietness and sympathy, inviting me to return when he had read 
the article. 

Two days later he suggested that the Tribune would publish 
the article on the condition that I submit a weekly series, as 
readers would want to know what followed. Payment would be 
on space rates according to the number of words printed. 

I had never dreamt of becoming a correspondent for an 
American newspaper—least of all for the ‘World’s Greatest 
Newspaper’. The money to be earned could not make us 
wealthy; it might average £25 a month which goes a very short 
way in America. But it was something to write for the news¬ 
paper which Robert McCormick had made the most personal, 
pugnacious and profitable in the USA, a newspaper with the 
most modern equipment, right down to the atomic bombproof 
shelter in the basement, (said to be stocked with tins of pine¬ 
apple—‘the best remedy for radium burns’) and for a man who 
had ruthlessly enforced a ban against feet on desks, who had 
been called ‘an anglophobic, isolationist crack-pot’ and the 
‘greatest mind of the fourteenth century’; and that £2 5 a month 
increased the possibilities of our journey far beyond its cash 
value. 

Don Starr invited us to his home. He gave us a long list of 
names and addresses of Chicago Tribune ‘stringers’ throughout 
the world, and recounted the story of George Washington 
Carver’s research in peanuts with the advice that from now on 
we would always have enough money to buy peanuts and if we 
were ever really hungry, could live for ever on them. From then 
on he called me Tom and wrote to us cheerfully and informally. 

I wish to make no comparison with the Daily Mail but with 
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English ‘manners’ as a whole, in saying that nobody on the 
newspaper in London ever called me by my Christian name, 
and neither before nor after this journey was anyone suffi¬ 
ciently interested to offer me a drink or a meal. Perhaps they 
considered me too young. But I think it is typical of an attitude 
to work rather than to personalities. As a result I respected Don 
Starr more than the British journalists, even when my articles 
in the Tribune included spellings like ‘color fotograf’ and ‘nite 
sox’. 

Caroline had written a post card to a girl living in Wisconsin 
who had been a pen-friend since they were both twelve years 
old. One morning at seven o’clock we had a telephone call from 
this girl, Joy Kiefer, who had taken a day off work, travelled 
all night in a bus and arrived for breakfast. 

‘It’s no joke spending a night in the bus. You had to travel 
* seven hundred miles there and back.’ 

‘But this has never happened before, and may not again,’Joy 
replied, ‘I would have come much further.’ 

‘I think it’s a wonderfully spontaneous gesture—and a very 
American one.’ 

‘Have you had any pen-friends?’ she asked me. 

‘No permanent ones. I’m very sorry now. The idea of making 
friends by letter received a big stimulus in England towards the 
end of the war and afterwards. I don’t know whether it’s still 
popular in schools.’ 

‘I consider any attempt at international letter-writing tre¬ 
mendously worthwhile,’ Joy said, ‘particularly as a chance of 
feeling beyond the narrow limits of school.’ 

It would have been wrong to leave Chicago without this 
proof of idealism in the Mid-West. 

On Friday, 18th February, Caroline and I said good-bye to 
Rodney Chalk with regret, walked past the mighty Wool- 
worths, past red nylon pants and pasty faced schoolgirls, past 
advertisements of Hollywood and posters about God, and took 
the Milwaukee subway to the end of the line. The train seats 
were dirty and hard and narrow, without arms; altogether un- 
American. But at the garage the new Ford, a brilliant turquoise 
green monster which was immediately christened Esmeralda, 
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allowed no doubt that it was the real thing—the American 
product. 

During a delay of two hours before starting we ate the good¬ 
will waffle with a hamburger and milkshake, and gloated over 
the excellence of Esmeralda. This name did not imply famili¬ 
arity. Accustomed to the dainty habits of English cars I first 
touched her hydromatic gears with trepidation. She did not 
respond to gentleness. Like the springy clutch, the gears needed 
a firm, if not brutal hand. Several times the mighty engine 
hiccupped and stalled. For anyone used to putting both feet 
down in an emergency it was hard to realize that both feet in 
Esmeralda meant accelerator and brake, like a mounted police¬ 
man who uses spurs against a tight rein. Gradually we gained 
control, left the long suburbs of Chicago, found ourselves on the 
high road and set a course due south. 



5 

With Esmeralda in Deepest America 


For a week we succumbed to the power of Ford, the charm of 
the South, and the exhilaration of travelling rapidly in com¬ 
fort. From Niagara I had written to Charlie Smith, the hotel 
manager who had telephoned from Huntsville, Alabama to 
New York after ‘I’ve got a secret’. As there were two of us it 
was only polite to suggest that we would perhaps stay one night 
but not more. He had telephoned again to Chicago. 

‘Mighty glad to hear you’re married, sir—and all of us here 
wish you every happiness. We’re hoping you’ll stay just as long 
as you can down here in Alabama. You don’t have to hurry in 
the South . . .’ and he gave a chuckle. 

The six hundred miles from Chicago to Huntsville took 
twenty-four hours with one short stop in a motel. At first we 
were struck by the amount of reading a motorist must do while 
travelling. When being driven by the Steins I had noticed only 
the glare, now it was necessary to keep in touch with what was 
going on. 

Gallup polls record that the American people read fewer 
books than most Europeans. If true, it would scarcely be sur¬ 
prising in view of the volumes and volumes they have to con¬ 
sume on the roads. Curiously the most infrequent signs are those 
saying where you are going and how far away it is, and in some 
states this information is completely withheld. Whereas in Eng¬ 
land no corner is considered complete without the chapter 
headings of travel, the small wooden posts and boards inscribed 
with picturesque names and figures, in America the number of 
the highway is the only guide—and worse, there are no corners. 
The numbers are lost among ‘pictures and conversation’ to all 
but the most devoted readers. They kiss the books outside who 
never look within. 

Among millions of words of advertisement, safety instructions, 
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memorials to those who have died in recent car smashes, lewd 
suggestions about the road such as ‘Hold hard—soft shoulders 5 , 
the irresistible neon signs which simply say ‘eat 5 , and much 
more unclassified literature, we did sometimes distinguish the 
number of the highway. But Esmeralda raced miles ahead of the 
map and the numbers meant nothing to us. The big car 
thundered on with over two hundred horse power. The lights 
of advertisement became dim and the sky outshone the land. 
We travelled directly away from the Pole Star, 

Illinois and Indiana lead to Kentucky; the next morning we 
crossed the Ohio river and passed freshly painted white fences of 
the race horse ranches. Even cattle enjoyed the clean coloured 
gates and drinking troughs of an ‘arrange 5 in a Park Avenue 
nursery. Still the names of most small towns ended in ville, and 
many consisted of nothing but petrol stations and motels. For 
hundreds of miles we noticed little of interest except the 
fluctuating prices of the gasoline war, ranging from twenty to 
thirty-three cents a gallon. Before leaving Tennessee the 
monotony began to break. The Saturday evening square dances 
had begun. The ‘Buffalo Bill 5 and ‘Davy Crockett’ motels dis¬ 
appeared; ‘Nitey-Nites’ and ‘Sleepaways 5 gave place to more 
permanent buildings. 

Esmeralda was tiring. The steering became dangerously 
loose. So we drove more slowly, as was fitting on entry into 
Alabama, the beautiful Indian word which means ‘here we 
rest 5 . 

A little before midnight the air on the streets of Huntsville 
felt warm and soft. We ate a meal in a cafe and then were 
shown by the night porter in Charlie Smith’s hotel into a large 
old-fashioned room with two beds and dark furniture, refresh¬ 
ingly free of the new paint, super heat and restless colours of 
modern decoration which often please at first, only to annoy at 
the end of a stay in an American hotel. 

In the morning a reception committee of ten people stood at 
the bottom of the stairs. Charlie Smith smiled broadly and 
amidst the clicking of cameras took us to breakfast at a rival 
hotel. At eleven o’clock everyone attended a service in an air- 
conditioned Baptist Church, a very jolly affair until the moment 
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when all new-comers to the church had to put their hands up. 
From then on the pastor concentrated on us. During the 
hymns he stretched out his arms and shouted ‘Come forward’ 
while staring hard at his prospective converts. Considerable self- 
control was needed to remain sitting and the thought that Billy 
Graham might have been overpowering at that range in no way 
disparaged the skill and energy of the Huntsville preacher. 
After the service evangelical emotions vied with Southern good¬ 
will, which included much handshaking and chatter in the 
church. 

Once again I was astonished by the volume of enthusiasm. 
This church belongs to the eight-million-strong and rapidly 
expanding Southern Baptist Convention. The ‘cantankerous, 
non-conformist freedom worshipping Baptists’ who used to 
baptize in rivers and creeks and cow-ponds are to-day prosper¬ 
ing throughout the United States and, incidentally, in Russia. 
In Richmond the First Baptist Church has an electrically 
heated and flood-lit tiled pool; with 4,000 regular members 
they raised a normal annual subscription of $300,000 dollars 
last year, for charity. 

We listened to a sermon on recruitment. ‘We must reach the 
multitudes,’ the pastor cried. ‘Go out and get them.’ After the 
service I asked him about the sins of the congregation which 
had not been mentioned, and suddenly realized that sin is much 
less important than positive work to these active people, who 
march in step with the progress of America. 

Charlie arranged for us to lunch with an English couple and 
afterwards showed us his home town. 

In recent years foreigners have tended to take American 
hospitality for granted. How often you meet a man back from 
the States who says in a weary or cynical manner; ‘They just 
never let up,’ while he quite forgets to say; ‘They were the 
kindest people I’ve met.’ It’s so much easier to criticize than 
to praise, and by adhering to one way of doing things, one right 
and one wrong, one clean and one dirty, we feel more irritation 
than pleasure in experiencing other peoples’ ways and remain 
in the prison of our own thoughts, our own habits and posses¬ 
sions. Yet travelling demands and supposes a condition of free- 
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dom. If one rule must be observed it is the obverse of rules; 
that is, to go lightly, to discard whatever can be left behind, to 
take as few clothes, preconceived ideas, letters of introduction, 
prejudices about food, drink, comfort and any other encum¬ 
brances as possible. 

This may be obvious, but although Caroline and I had clear 
ideas on untrammelled travel we still found ourselves recording 
in diaries the differences of manner or opinions that jarred, 
while we often omitted the essentials. For instance when Charlie 
Smith showed us the Tennessee River Valley and the great 
Wilson and Joe Wheeler dams my only notable entry concerned 
the dinner party afterwards with the mayor of Sheffield, 
Alabama, and other good people. The mayoress was on my left 
and as we sat down to platefuls of huge, hairy prawns she 
remarked: 

‘You won’t have seen these before. We like them. Sea-food, 
you know. We call them prawns here.’ 

A minute later the conversation turned to Quakers. As it 
happens Caroline’s family were once Quakers and when both 
mayor and mayoress assured us that although we had never 
heard of it the Society of Friends was an important sect in 
America, and well represented in Sheffield: 

‘We like them. We call them Quakers here . . .’ I saw that 
Caroline was about to say that we lived in unlit caves in Eng¬ 
land, but had got books which mentioned the Quakers—and I 
raised a warning finger. 

Charlie Smith maintained the grace and charm of the Old 
South and in his conversation the theme of freedom from the 
rush and bustle of the North recurred. We knew that we had 
struck rock. Whatever disappears in the quicksands of New 
York and Chicago the foundations of the South will uphold 
permanent values. Don’t talk to coloureds; don’t talk about 
coloureds; praise Franklin Roosevelt whose name remains 
sacred in the Democratic South, although it has been smeared 
throughout America and I had often heard it reviled in New 
York. 

In Sheffield they explained that the Tennessee Valley Auth¬ 
ority provides the major reason for Roosevelt’s popularity in 
Alabama and the other six states affected by it. 
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‘Battles over the Tennessee Valley Authority still continue in 
the States, since it’s a government corporation, although it has 
had immense influence throughout the world and the facts of 
economic development in a previously backward area of 
America are not disputed.’ 

The harnessing of the Tennessee River and its major tribu¬ 
taries by means of twenty-nine dams created cheap power; sup¬ 
ports atomic energy plants; floods have been controlled; 
malaria eliminated; the waterway saves millions of dollars; a 
large ‘recreadon industry 1 has grownup; agricultural production 
has increased enormously; since 1929 almost two thousand new 
factories have been built; the forests have been preserved and 
now provide pulp for the vast Bowaters paper mills at Calhoun; 
there is no end to it. They even point out that archaeological 
investigations were made in the valley before it was permanently 
flooded. 

Having lived in Egypt where they have been trying to do the 
same sort of thing for 5,000 years I was fascinated to see 
something of TVA. Only once we saw a place where plan¬ 
ning had gone astray, and probably that was just premature. 
Near one of the big power stations in an area of open fields 
side roads had been built, street signs erected, and even street 
lamps, but not one soul had come to live there. Opposed to 
Egypt’s empty cities of the dead this isolated space in the 
Tennessee Valley was a city of the unborn. 

The influence of TVA has spread throughout the world. In 
the year of India’s independence the Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion was formed with a man from TVA as chief engineer; in 
Palestine ‘TVA on the Jordan’ extends from Dan to Beer- 
sheba; in South America and Asia and Africa the ideas and 
experience of TVA had been emulated, even in Timbuktu the 
Niger River has been controlled. In Mexico there’s the Papa- 
loapan project, which changed the course of our journey. 

Charlie Smith Junior, aged fifteen, put to shame our early 
struggles with Esmeralda by driving seventy-five miles back to 
Huntsville, where the major effect of TVA power has been the 
recent growth of the Redstone Arsenal, a Rocket Research 
centre which has brought a number of German scientists to the 
area. Charlie drove us to the summit of Montesano on which a 
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number of chalets and bungalows in various experimental 
styles have recently been built, many by Germans with their 
own hands. To anyone who sat through the bombardment of 
southern England by Vis and V2S it was galling to see these 
German inventors so safely housed, but no doubt if they were 
not at Montesano they would be even more carefully looked 
after in Russia. 

More happily we learnt the legend of Montesano: 

‘ Years ago an Indian maiden, 

Daughter of a warrior chief, 

Had a brave young Indian lover, 

But his heart was torn with grief. 

For between them came the white man, 

And he loved the maiden too ; 

Tried with all his arts to win her, 

But her heart was brave and trued 

The white man took the Indian girl to the top of the moun¬ 
tain where they sat on a giant boulder; while he wooed her the 
red man crept up behind: 

1 He hears the white man, “Darling Monte, 

Tell me I may ever stay, 

With you in this land of beauty ; 

Do not, darling, tell me nay!” 

But she answered not; for near her 
In her own tongue whispered low, 

Pleads her Indian lover softly, 

“Monte say no! Monte say no!” ' 

According to the poem Monte told the white man to go back 
to his friends, but Charlie Smith told us a much more dramatic 
ending. He said that the white man and the warrior fought until 
at last they fell from a precipice. The Indian princess (as she 
had now become) searched for the body of the red warrior and 
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dragged it into a secret cave in the side of the hill. There she 
killed herself. Only long afterwards lightning cleared the 
entrance to the cave and the dead lovers were discovered. 

I cannot support the authenticity of this beautiful story. But 
after all, who cares whether a legend is accurate? If a legend 
is too accurate it loses its mythical quality and becomes history. 

We drove happily down from Montesano until Charlie 
stopped the car and said proudly: 

‘This is the upside down hill. It looks as though we have to 
go up, doesn’t it? 1 

Indeed, the incline ahead of us stretched upwards. Where¬ 
upon Charlie released the brake and the car rolled smoothly 
down. By this time we would have cheerfully believed in lepre¬ 
chauns if he had introduced them. 

Charlie’s family were overwhelmingly kind. We were given 
presents by the grandmother and grandchildren. When shown 
the place where Jesse James escaped from jail; and told that 
Jesse’s brother Frank was tried for a bank robbery, but 
acquitted because he had made too many friends in the town 
and no unsympathetic jury could be found—it was easy to under¬ 
stand why even the toughest gunmen were bound to make 
friends in Hunstville. 

On Monday morning Esmeralda disappeared. Charlie 
wouldn’t say where the car was until midday when she came 
back from the garage thoroughly refurbished and full of petrol. 
As we said good-bye a very old person who had been sitting 
downstairs in the hotel most of the time presented us with a 
dollar, and would allow no refusal. Another charming lady 
insisted that we should call briefly at her house on the way out 
of town in order to see a new invention she had just patented 
for draining potatoes and vegetables, and at the same time she 
gave us addresses of friends in Okinawa and Manila. 

And so it went on throughout Alabama. Charlie had arranged 
for us to stay a night in Birmingham and another in Mont¬ 
gomery, the capital. In Birmingham we had a bowl of fruit, 
television and two bathrooms in the hotel suite, and were given 
by two strangers nylons, a plastic mackintosh, chocolates, 
vitamin B complex, week-end ‘toilet kits’, and lipstick, followed 
by drinks in a house with three bouncing children. We did a 
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broadcast, sold an article to the local paper, and attended the 
Phoenix City murder trial for an hour. By this time the charm 
and quiet living of the old South seemed not quite so slow as 
expected. 

It was beautiful driving along winding rolling roads between 
forests of Southern pines which grow in the red clay soil of 
Alabama; the daffodils were coming out and smoke from 
wooden hutments rose straight into the clear sky. But as we had 
come into Birmingham, a dog was struck by a car a long way 
ahead of us. No one stopped. Twelve cars drove past non¬ 
chalantly before we reached him, and even then the cars 
streamed by so quickly that we could not pick him up for 
several moments. He was a large black mongrel with a strain 
of Labrador. As he raised his head another car hit him and 
killed him. 

From Birmingham we drove to Montgomery by way of 
Tuscaloosa. 

Caroline and I knew virtually nothing of the prehistory of 
America and were determined to learn, in a hurried and 
amateur manner, at least a bit of it. Tuscaloosa, sixty miles 
south-west of Birmingham, was off our route, and it was only 
possible to spend a short hour there before an engagement in 
Montgomery. It was a good place to start. 

The Black Warrior River is a tributary of a river with the 
more splendid name of Tombigbee. Close to its steep banks and 
twelve miles south of Tuscaloosa stand about forty mounds, the 
largest of them fifty-eight feet high and covering two acres at the 
base. The place is called Moundville. 

Sixteen years ago a small archaeological museum was built on 
the site. It was designed with three roof levels in steps; over the 
door is carved an enlarged reproduction of a stone pendant 
once worn by a Moundville Indian and below roof level a 
parapet frieze shows skulls and armbones taken from a design 
on a Moundville pot or beaker. The building contains pottery, 
ornaments and tools and over fifty skeletons in the position they 
were found. Many of the skulls show signs of ‘head-flattening’ 
which was a fashionable way of elongating the head by strap¬ 
ping the baby to a wooden cradle board. As well as the skull 
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and armbone the most distinctive designs on Moundvillepottery 
are the hand and all-seeing eye, the eye being drawn in the 
palm of the hand, entwined rattlesnakes, and the horned or 
plumed serpent. There are also pipes moulded from clay in the 
shapes of birds and animals. Tobacco smoking was performed 
ceremonially and apparently signified a binding agreement or, 
as it were, a signature. Outside the museum ‘prehistoric lakes’ 
have been restored which were used as a water supply and for 
fishing, perhaps in the same way as the old English manorial 
stew-ponds. The mounds themselves had no burial significance 
and were used for worship. Wooden temples built on top of 
them have long disappeared. 

The North American Indians came from Asia in periodic 
migrations, through Alaska, beginning over 5,000 years ago. 
They seem to have been a peaceful and agricultural people. 
They bathed every day and beat their children little. Mound¬ 
ville, which flourished 500 years ago, -was an open ‘town’ built 
round spaces where games were played which resembled 
lacrosse and football. They played a stick and dice game and 
also something called chunky, throwing poles after rolling a 
stone disc. In the main square stood a pole for torturing 
prisoners. Women wore no tattoo as they had no war honours, 
but simply a shell necklace and wrap-around skirt. Descent 
was passed down through the mother and the wife’s brother 
would be head of the family when a husband was away. 
Although divorce was possible with family consent an unfaithful 
wife would be punished by losing the tip of her nose and ears. 
Corpses were exposed to the buzzard man or bone picker before 
burial, while the souls travelled along the Milky Way to the 
happy hunting ground. 

Soon after leaving Moundville Esmeralda herself narrowly 
escaped despatch to the happy hunting ground. In teeming rain 
we were accelerating downhill to pass a car which quietly 
turned to the right and remained broadside in the middle of the 
road as we hurded towards it. Esmeralda snorted and screamed 
and shook, and life hung in the balance as she careened from 
side to side and skidded past our opponent with inches to spare. 
By some miracle we regained control within about a hundred 
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yards and disappeared into the deluge. Had we stopped it 
might well have been a case of the familiar Southern highway 
story where the owner of a new car (usually a northerner) 
crashes into a jalopy which has given no signal in the same 
circumstance, and after haranguing the farmer for ten minutes is 
quietly rebuked with the words: 

‘Why, everybody knows I live up there on that thar hill. You 
must be a foreigner.’ 

It was not until much later that we realized what a narrow 
escape this had been. At the time we had felt sorry for Esmer¬ 
alda—an even tempered car. But Esmeralda had one peculi¬ 
arity; although she had been run in, the speedometer and 
milometer were cut off for delivery as a new car, and she was 
so much larger and more powerful than any car we had driven 
before that her highest speeds felt like 30 m.p.h. in a baby 
Morris. Only when driving another car in Texas, a 1953 con¬ 
vertible which rattled as it hummed merrily along the broad 
straight road, did we look at the speedometer: it was 100 m.p.h,, 
and there was no doubt that Esmeralda had done considerably 
better than that. 

Montgomery was the climax of our visit to Alabama. We 
were offered the capitol suite in the Exchange Hotel, the build¬ 
ing from which the order to fire on Fort Sumter was given, a 
splendid dinner, the freedom of the city and even an interview 
with the governor (‘Kissing Jim’). He was not unnaturally too 
busy and I had to be content with becoming a colonel in the 
Confederate Air Corps. A simple ceremony involved the sig¬ 
nature and presentation of a long scroll with a picture of a 
primitive aircraft somewhat resembling a bat, above a declar¬ 
ation that the election to colonel, CAC was in recognition'of my 
having manifested an unusually high regard for black-eyed 
peas, hog jowl, pot likker, grits and good old corn squeezins.’ 

I undertook to praise the glories of the Deep South, uphold 
the honour of the lovely Southern Belles and always remember 
that damnyankee is one word. 

With Esmeralda’s delivery schedule uppermost in our minds we 
headed south-west from Montgomery early on the morning of 
24th February. The red clay gradually changed to a sandier 
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soil until we saw for the first time the Gulf of Mexico and the 
flat grey water of Mobile Bay, and after being severely taxed at 
a splendid toll tunnel enjoyed our last free meal as guests of the 
managers of the Alabama Hotels Association. A reporter sat 
down on one side and on the other, a bearded scientist who 
explained a new machine he had installed at the end of a short 
drive to his house, with a red light for warding off all comers, 
an amber light for alerting them and asking whether their 
business really mattered, and a green light for inviting them. 
This thoughtful man invited us to visit the Bellingrath Gardens 
before crossing into Mississippi. 

The Bellingrath Gardens are a home built beside a creek. 
They are perpetually scented and heavily overhung by water 
oaks draped with Spanish moss and a proliferation of shrubs 
planned over the past thirty-five years. Whether a dream, a 
folly, or a tourist attraction—and they are all these things—the 
gardens possess a most uncommon quality. For here lived an 
old gentleman of eighty who surrounded himself with a quarter 
of a million azaleas and a host of camelias of such exotic types 
as Japonica and Sasanqua, and the gardens are the incarnation 
of his personality. Although each year hundreds of thousands of 
visitors pay two dollars to tramp round his domain the house 
itself is silent, heavy with porcelain and the scent of sweet olive, 
and from its depths arose the late Mr Bellingrath to greet us. 
He extended a gnarled hand, the very roots of his creation, and 
spoke with the serenity of a man who had realized his ideal. . . 
in fact, he scarcely spoke at all. 

The unending straight roads led westwards to New Orleans. 
In Mississippi we drove through the sunset, along the old 
colonial coastline which must have been fashionable before 
Florida attracted the very wealthy. Four days after the Mardi 
Gras and at eight o’clock in the evening New Orleans had 
scarcely come to life. The galaxy still shines and vast red and 
white spotted clowns shout ‘have fun’, but the balconies where 
men and whores smashed champagne glasses in Gone With the 
Wind stand empty before shuttered windows. We drove to the 
French quarter with a strong appetite. 

The various night life in the parallel streets of Royal and 
Bourbon is unique. While the buildings are French and the 
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rows of arches beautiful the whole scene belongs unequivocally 
to America. Old-fashioned iron fire escapes, new fashioned 
minks supported by the rigidly controlled shapes of modern 
middle-aged womanhood, and the noisy efforts of club door¬ 
men and dixie bands proclaim America. We walked up and 
down Bourbon and Royal several times before finding any food. 
It seems that drink and sensuality are sold together while eating 
is considered a thing apart, and small restaurants or bistros do 
not thrive. Another curious juxtaposition is that these two long 
streets, which lie close together and remain independent of the 
rest of the town, deal amost exclusively the one in antiques and 
the other in vice or pleasure, as you like it. No wonder jazz 
found a home in this non-moral conglomeration. 

For all that four hours were too short, and with severe self- 
control we spent three or four minutes in every bar and night¬ 
club before being asked to buy a drink, and having to move 
on. 

At midnight the sea-green Esmeralda swung out of New 
Orleans and mounted the highway to Baton Rouge, the first 
great oil town. With both of us driving, 450 miles did not seem 
a long day’s journey and some energy remained for bargaining 
with the motel managers whose prices sounded unfair. After 
waking up five or six of them—who only represented two or 
three per cent of the sprawling motel population—we found a 
room below five dollars. But it had no television nor personal 
bathmat and a suspicious notice behind the door read: ‘The 
furniture and linen in this room have been checked. We have 
the number of your car.’ For compensation the next morning 
we used the motel’s towels to remove a thick covering of mud 
from stem to stern of Esmeralda. 

In the swamp country of Louisiana roads are built fifteen or 
twenty feet above dank mud-coloured water in which grow 
rotten trees; an eerie petrified forest presents thin and ghostly 
shapes with long veils of grey moss hanging from its scraggy 
branches. Alligators and snakes are the inhabitants of this rep¬ 
tilian paradise. From such a morass it was a relief to strike the 
hard ground of Texas, where the traffic increased immediately 
and people moved about more quickly and precisely. The 
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French names disappeared and one or two Spanish titles took 
their place. 

And so we came to a city where it had been said that ‘the 
traveller can no longer rationalize nor explain what he sees’. 
Having reluctantly avoided using the word ‘fabulous’ during 
seventy days in North America I prepared to lift that ban. 
In Houston they claim that the desire to pull down the old and 
put up the new has reached its peak. Nothing is immune from 
the bulldozer—the juggernaut of modernity. 

In fact there is no old to pull down, no desire to explain what 
you see, and with its smell of oil, regular up and down streets 
with one-way traffic, and rows of fussy parking metres the town 
appears to be very ordinary and unimaginative twentieth 
century. 

We had received an invitation to stay in Houston, as usual 
through a television performance. They were a young couple 
with two children. He was doing well selling machines and was 
very kind to us. But they did not much enjoy our visit because 
of an inclination to treat us as a cultural interest. , . along with 
astrology, television variety and the barbecue machine for 
cooking steaks poetically in the garden, which was really a 
blessing with the temperatures already in the eighties. He had 
brought her so much machinery for the kitchen that they had 
not much left for food, eating margarine and little bits from 
tins, and even considering prawns sufficient for the main dish at 
dinner. They gave their children powdered milk as fresh was too 
expensive. 

In fact it was a considerable effort for them to keep up with 
the neighbours in their pleasant suburb of Houston and the 
strain had forced them to draw up a post-marital agreement in 
front of a public notary. This curious form had been printed 
and framed and hung in the kitchen. It contained several 
solemn clauses aimed at alleviating the fear of divorce, but also 
included less serious stipulations that he would argue peacefully 
about getting up in the morning, and about her not doing so, 
bring her breakfast in bed once weekly, scratch her back when 
required and at least once daily, and remember to propose 
celebrations at anniversaries, while she undertook to wear make¬ 
up at all times, I felt, as often happened in the USA that here 
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was something we could never quite understand and something 
which must always elude the casual traveller. ‘Guides cannot 
master the subtleties of the American joke.’ 

Another example of the full life led by Texans must be the 
enthusiastic Houston police. We were stopped twice: the first 
time Caroline drove across traffic lanes and escaped with a 
caution. The second was my fault. After parking and crossing a 
street we had walked about a block when a commotion began 
behind. A policeman arrived panting, whistle in lips. He asked 
for identification papers. I was worried. Looking back now the 
incident seems ridiculously unimportant, but then every minute 
and every dollar were precious. How could we have offended the 
Texan police? The policeman looked as though summary im¬ 
prisonment was in his mind. Is there habeas corpus in this wild 
state where five years is the maximum penalty for murder, and 
you can shoot anyone on your doorstep in self-defence? I pro¬ 
duced the international driving licence with trembling hand. 
The policeman looked at it. ‘That’s all right, Tom,’ he said with 
a grin. ‘You walked across on a green light. Maybe you didn’t 
know jay-walking is an offence in Texas.’ 

We went on our way greatly relieved that an inquiry had not 
led to the awkward question: ‘How do you support yourselves 
in America?’ or at least a fine on the spot, which could have 
been a crushing burden. 

Fines must form a substantial part of Houston’s revenue. One 
oil millionaire is said to have parked his Cadillac each day in a 
bus zone in front of his office. The maximum penalty was five 
dollars, a sum which he handed over cheerfully every day for 
eight months. He had contributed over 1,000 dollars when the 
newspapers rallied such a crowd outside his office that he felt 
embarrassed and parked elsewhere. 

Perhaps more charming is the story of the Houston tycoon 
who decided his daughter was too plump and offered her 5,000 
dollars for eveiy pound she reduced. Her earnings have not 
been recorded. 

Another oilman is called the Glad Hatter. Hats are his 
passion. He buys dozens of hats each year and keeps them where 
poor people keep books, on library shelves. He pays 100 dollars 
apiece for white-on-white ten gallon hats to give his friends. 
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To prove that lie was the city’s leading hat enthusiast he once 
had a haircut without removing his hat. Money seemed to 
figure in all these famous exploits. 

Yet despite the stories of indulgence Houston is also a city 
where philanthropy is a profession. The University of Houston 
has been built mostly since the war and now takes 14,000 
students, as a result of one man’s generosity. We visited it and 
were introduced to Dr Schwarzwalder, director of the first 
educational television station in the United States. Students 
run the transmission and can take a degree in television and 
radio. The chief purpose is to present lectures to a far wider 
audience than can be reached in class, and so relieve teachers 
and classrooms. Dr Schwarzwalder explained this to us with 
that seriousness and thoroughness which is the most attractive 
aspect of American public relations. As he showed us round the 
designing, cutting, editing and control rooms we experienced 
the incongruous feeling of being treated like visiting personages 
while we were still really students ourselves. 

Schwarzwalder told us that in spite of much academic 
scepticism since Houston University television began in 1953, 
eleven other non-commercial university stations have opened 
throughout the States, and several more have plans to begin 
operation. As well as lectures the university television stations 
offer programmes which could not earn a showing on com¬ 
mercial TV; chamber music, experimental theatre and other 
programmes considered faintly esoteric or suitable for the Third 
Programme in England. The annual TV budget at Houston is 
$72,000 which comes solely from university funds. Schwarz¬ 
walder claimed that for each student watching a programme, 
even fairly advanced lectures in the sciences, as many as nine 
or ten other citizens tune in. So this development may well 
prove to be an antidote for the commercial method of following 
mass audience demands to their lowest depths. 

Two things happened before leaving Houston: the first in a 
motel restaurant, an attractive place decorated in mottled grey, 
black and white. We were chatting with the waitress when a 
car salesman came over and apologized for overhearing a 
remark about hitch-hiking to Mexico, Would we care to 
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deliver a ’53 model Ford to his mother’s place in San Antonio, 
half-way to the border? Fie was living in the motel and we 
could come back in three days’ time to collect the car. 

The other incident was more complicated. The day before we 
left for San Antonio Caroline answered a phone call from a girl 
who had read an article of mine in the Houston Post. The article 
included a paragraph about our wishing to see something of the 
most ancient civilizations of the Americas and certainly the 
Yucatan. The girl asked if we would like some books on the 
Mayas and Aztecs. She gave an address in Pasadena, a few 
miles from Houston. 

We met her outside a Mormon Church, where about twenty 
Latter Day Saints greeted us with much joviality. Except for 
rumours about their marital relations we knew nothing of these 
people. They presented to us a pamphlet and two tomes, one 
of which was the Book of Mormon. 

The next morning one of them invited us to dinner and per¬ 
suaded us to stay an extra night in Houston by offering a free 
night in a motel, which was accepted gratefully. 

It turned out, as any simpleton might have guessed, that 
public relations activities were involved. We arrived at the 
motel and were taken to our room which contained a camera¬ 
man and four other people. 

‘We just want a few shots of you two watching the TV. Now 
lie down on the bed, elbows in front and cup your chin in your 
hands so people can see you’re interested. That’s fine. Now 
smile, you kids . . .’ 

About an hour later we were driven at speed to the restaurant 
and shown a selection of raw steaks ranging from fourteen-inch 
T-bone to small fillets three inches thick. 

‘You hold the branding iron and mark the steak of your 
choice.’ 

The cameraman climbed onto a chair. 

‘Right, over here to the table, you kids. You’ll start your meal 
with strawberry flambe.’ 

Only hunger prevented violence. Just when we most hoped 
for soup this syrupy pudding was plumped onto the table. 
Someone explained that strawberry flambd was the dish the 
restaurant wanted to advertise right now and the cameraman 
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had to hurry off to another appointment. That at least was 
cheerful news and we behaved like good kids. I muttered darkly 
to one of the Latter Day Saints who sat opposite: 

‘Eat up your pudding and you’ll get some meat.’ 

It was not appreciated. 

The Mormons seemed very good people and it was all done 
with land intentions. We tried in vain to explain that we 
loathed this sort of publicity and had no intention of working 
round the world advertising other people’s goods . . . particu¬ 
larly puddings. 

Later that night I picked up the Book of Mormon in a 
sceptical mood. Having accepted the rather odd claims that 
Henry Wallace, a former vice-president of the USA described 
it as the most powerful religious book of the nineteenth century; 
and that it had been discovered by a boy of eighteen called 
Joseph Smith, who was divinely inspired to translate its 800 page 
text from hieroglyphs he found engraved on gold plates on a 
hill in New England, I began the story. 

The book tells how a group of Jews left Jerusalem (in about 
600 bc) and after finding a compass lying on the ground moved 
eastwards through the wilderness. They were led by four 
brothers among whom the two most determined, Nephi and 
Laman, were often squabbling. After a long time they reached 
the sea and built a boat. When the brothers were angry with 
Nephi and bound him up the compass stopped working and the 
boat was driven backwards in a storm. After four days they 
unbound him, the compass worked properly, and they sailed 
on to discover America. A great deal of the rest of the book is 
devoted to wars between the Nephitcs, who were usually in the 
right, and the Lamanites who were so much in the wrong that 
the Lord turned them into black men. In the end the Nephites 
began to enjoy life too much and were practically exterminated 
in a disastrous battle. Most of the book is written in an inferior 
and sometimes tedious imitation of the style of the authorized 
version of the Old Testament, although it contains several 
chapters of direct quotation from the New Testament which 
purport to be the gospel as delivered to the people of ancient 
America by Jesus Christ, who appeared in a miraculous way 
on the western shores of the Atlantic, 
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Published in 1830, the book claimed the early existence of 
coundess old-world phenomena which were unknown in 
America at that time, when the world knew little of the Inca, 
the Maya and the Aztecs and even Prescott’s great history, the 
Conquest of Mexico, had not been written. 

It suggests that Central American hieroglyphic writing 
(Maya) derives from ‘the language of the Egyptians’. It 
describes the building of a line of fortifications, which the 
Mormons associate with the Great Wall of Peru discovered in 
1933; it mentions cities and highways and the use of cement 
although in 1830, the Mormons claim, nothing was known of 
ancient American building; it describes the employment of 
domestic animals including the horse and even the elephant, 
which had never been heard of in the American continent, 
although fossilized remains of both have been found in many 
places since; and it claims that the Nephites had a thorough 
knowledge of astronomy and even knew ‘for sure it is the earth 
that moveth and not the sun’ which was not positively proved 
in Europe until 1727, but was, one Latter Day Saint earnestly 
told us, ‘familiar knowledge among Maya priests and appar¬ 
ently among the Incas too’, well over a thousand years earlier. 
Faith alone can support most of these arguments. 

The Mormons tend to see 1830 as a sort of black year in 
which the tide of human knowledge reached a very low ebb. 
For instance their book describes earthquakes and darkness 
throughout America at the time of the crucifixion of Christ: 

‘The rocks were rent in twain . . . there was thick darkness 
upon the face of all the land . . . the inhabitants could feel the 
vapour of the darkness. . . and there could be no light, neither 
could there be fire kindled . . . and it did last for the space of 
three days.’ Many bad people were overcome by the vapours. 
One eminent Latter Day Saint writes that these statements 
sound fantastic and do not make sense except to seismologists. 
However, he says, in 1830 there were no seismologists. No one 
knew that carbonic and sulphurous gases are released from the 
interior of the earth during an earthquake, nor did they know 
that the gases caused darkness and would not support com¬ 
bustion, 

A considered evaluation of the Book of Mormon is outside 
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my scope, but I am sure that a good deal was known about 
earthquakes and eruptions in 1830, and that anyone who has 
read Pliny or even considers Shakespeare’s ‘sulphurous and 
thought-executing fires’ which sound like fires that produce 
fumes which extinguish fire, would dispute the superiority and 
originality of Joseph Smith’s earthquake. 

In 1830, although no serious archeology had begun, several 
adventurers had written reports, and an English Regency 
eccentric, Lord Kingsborough, had begun an immense work, 
nine volumes priced, if not sold, at the staggering sum of £175 
(almost £1,000 to-day) to prove that the peoples of Middle 
America were descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. 

Altogether it seems likely that whoever had the divine in¬ 
spiration or the fanatic imagination to write the Book of 
Mormon included a volume of the Old Testament material 
without much caring about the geography or history of the 
American continent. By good luck a number of the things he 
mentioned turned out to have some resemblance to facts when 
civilizations were discovered which were bound to look a little, 
if ever so little, like the pre-Christian civilizations of the Near 
East. 

This is a rational explanation pieced together many months 
after eating the strawberry flambd, and gets us nowhere. Lying 
in bed at a late hour during our last night in Houston I felt 
very grateful to the Mormons for giving us their book, which 
added a lot to the excitement of travelling in Central America. 
We were a good deal more bamboozled by the Mormons than 
may appear from this account. It was not easy to get the 
facts. 

Perhaps there lies the Mormons’ strength. It is not only the 
secrecy of the early development of American civilizations 
which were unknown to Europe, but all the mysteries which 
have arisen because the Spanish conquerors destroyed the 
Indians’ books and records, the mystery of the bearded white 
man Quetzalcoatl who became a god and whom the Mormons 
believe to have been the Son of Man on earth—Christ in the 
New World, the strange resemblance between the Indians’ 
religions and Christianity which infuriated the Spaniards and 
caused at least one Spanish priest to record, in 1585, that ‘the 
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evil spirit himself must have somehow supplied these poor 
people with a spurious edition of the Bible 3 , the coincidence 
that idolatry and human sacrifice and worship of serpents and 
the sun and moon were the chief vices of ancient Israel and 
ancient America, the mysterious origins of white leaders in the 
New World, some of whom, according to Thor Heyerdal, may 
have escaped with Kon-Tiki and reached Polynesia; these and 
many other mysteries including, perhaps, the question of who 
wrote the Book of Mormon and why, are clearly sufficient to 
create and maintain a religion, or at least a highly original 
religious sect. Amidst the rational, mechanistic and sometimes 
superficial civilization of America mysteries are more exciting 
and thrilling than they might be in an older world where layers 
of superstition alternate with crusts of cynicism. 

A more prosaic superstition with much more factual support 
occupied our minds on the morning of departure from Houston. 
For many days people had been telling us the dangers of eating 
and drinking in Mexico, which was apparently a sort of ideal 
breeding ground for intestinal bugs. Everybody agreed that 
dysentery or violent disorders resulted from drinking water or 
milk, and from eating any greenstuff, meat, or fats. They 
related terrible complaints caused by this or that essential food- 
stuff until it became clear that by following their advice one 
would waste away and starve. 

Caroline, however, was well prepared for every sort of ail¬ 
ment. I believe in travelling with Dettol and Alkaseltzer, which 
are necessary for week-ends and visits to all countries, while in 
the tropics Enterovioform or Sulpha-guanadine may be added 
according to taste, in case of gippy tummy. These three things 
were sufficient for all my needs until Caroline arrived in 
Canada with a medicine chest of appalling dimensions. It is still 
disputed between us as to how many of its contents were ever 
needed during our journey. -Caroline says we used all of them 
at one time or another, and I cannot remember using more than 
two of them. However the medicine chest was a source of 
constant support from the moment we crossed the Rio Grande. 
As well as the ingredients already mentioned it included: 
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Water sterilizing kits and 
purifying pills 

Drammamine In case G. was sea- or air-sick 

Hayfever tablets 

Amplex In case one of us ate garlic and the 

other didn’t 


Thermometer 
*Brandy 
Gooltan 
Furacin 
lodex 
Anthisan 
Aureomycin 
Benzedrine 
Something called 612 
Vitamin B Complex 
Anahist 
Vitamin G 
Glucose tablets 
*Paludrin 
Calcium 
Morphine 
Iodine 

Veganin and asprin 
Epsom salts 

*Some sort of opium? pill 
with excessively long name. 
Bandages 

Cotton wool, safety pins and a 


For strength 
For sun bum 
For other burns 
Sprains, etc. 

For spots 

Fevers over 105° (?) 

To discourage mosquitoes 

From Alabama—for strength 

For common colds 

For common colds 

More strength 

Anti-malaria 

For bone building 

For oblivion 

Common cuts 

Too strong 

For incurable diseases. 


* needle for removing splinters. 


*J\f.B. Asterisks indicate the items used. 


On reflection, I realize that we did use four of them, but only 
one of these was really necessary: that was the opium pill which 
cured dysentery in the most remarkable way. But I dare say 
that Caroline is right and she did wish some of the others onto 
me in unsuspecting moments, Certainly I became very proud 
of the medicine chest and much inclined to tell fellow travellers 
in aeroplanes, at later stages of our journey: 

‘Of course, you shouldn’t try to go there unless you have 
aureomycin with you,’ or ‘I don’t honestly think we could have 
got through without anthisan—Europeans always come out in 
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a terrible rash,’ or more simply, ‘You are taking paludrin, 
naturally?’ 

With such a fine array of medicinal armaments we headed 
confidently south-west towards the Mexican frontier. We 
opened the hood of the 1953 Ford, noticed the speedometer 
reading 100 m.p.h., and reached San Antonio before lunch, 
where the car was delivered to a lady who kept a rooming- 
house. The house was old and the light grey paint fell in chips 
from its clinker-built timbers in the porch. The midday sun 
blazed down and we were very grateful to be invited into her 
big, cool kitchen and given a glass of beer. 

Then she offered lunch and said that she had looked forward 
to meeting us and had arranged a boat journey along the canal 
in the centre of San Antonio. 

‘Have you eaten beans in Texas, yet?’ She produced a large 
vat containing a black, steaming pottage of beans. 

‘My husband has been cooking these for days,’ she said. An 
old man came in, his face creased in fine, deep wrinkles. He 
told us that he had spent his life driving locomotives at copper 
mines in the Arizona desert. 

‘C'ook ’em at least fifteen hours,’ he said proudly, poindng to 
the beans, ‘and cowboys eat ’em two or three times a day. 
Wait, have you ever seen a cactus like this?’ and he hobbled 
away to fetch photos of cactus in the Arizona desert. The beans 
were delicious. 

Later on, after tea, the old man offered to drive us five miles 
to the city limits, where it would be easier to pick up a lift to 
Laredo on the Mexican border. 

‘Just let me change my shirt,’ he said, and came back a few 
moments later wearing a good suit. 

Caroline and I had never hitch-hiked together and for some 
time we stood by the road side arguing about the best methods 
of attracting cars. Caroline believed, quite correctly, that the 
easiest way to stop a car would be for me to hide behind the 
thorn bush which gave us shade, and for her to stand promi¬ 
nently in front of it. I maintained that this would attract the 
wrong type of motorist. Fortunately we were only fifty yards 
from a big crossing, none of the cars had gathered speed, and 
after thirty or forty had gone past, one stopped. 
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The driver regretted that he was only going twenty miles 
along the road. It was 154 miles to the twin towns of Laredo and 
Nuevo Laredo, which lie on either side of the Rio Grande. He 
said there was a bus from Laredo on to Monterrey (where 
‘Welcome Travellers’ had offered a free stay in a ‘Spa hotel’) 
but that the bus drivers took the hairpin bends at high speed 
and with complete abandon, and sometimes they went abso¬ 
lutely wild. Casualties were high. Whole buses had been known 
to disappear. He could not advise anyone to take the risk. 

The country became increasingly hard and dry, with stretches 
of dusty yellow savannah. He put us down at a cross-roads in 
a slight dip. The horizon was two or three miles in any direction 
and no buildings lay in sight. Very few cars passed. Those that 
did were usually travelling at eighty or ninety miles an hour. 
It was five o’clock. We played games with pebbles and sucked 
the quarters of an orange very slowly. 

Since the war millions of people have enjoyed the freedom of 
hitch-hiking. There is an uncertainty in the ‘auto-stop’ which 
may be more satisfying even than a walking tour or any other 
sort of trip. It is completely free from the conceit of planning, 
and it really does mean meeting all kinds of people. The hitch¬ 
hiker must enjoy listening to weird problems ; usually told with 
an honesty which seldom occurs in railway carriages or aero¬ 
planes. Presumably a man feels more intimacy in his own car 
than in any forms of public transport and often picks up a 
stranger because he needs sympathy, or to make some con¬ 
fession. Yet unlike the prostitute, the hitch-hiker does not often 
have to listen to self-pity. Altogether, it is a most agreeable way 
of meeting people. 

Except for riding a horse in the desert or cruising in a small 
boat with amusing companions I have known no greater free¬ 
dom than the auto-stop. Imagine a young man walking in a 
foreign land with a brief case in hand, which holds a loaf, some 
wine and cheese, a book of poems and a toothbrush. As well as 
being able to think and say what he likes, and go where he 
pleases, he enjoys at least four vital freedoms of our age; free¬ 
dom from regulations and routine; freedom from the wireless, 
television, newspapers and cinema; freedom from unnecessary 
gossip and social prejudice, and above all the freedom of no 
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fixed address, which includes freedom from the telephone and 
washing up and liberation from the prison of possessions. With 
the world sinking into the dungeons of hire purchase, freedom 
from possessions has become as precious as the air we breathe; 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also; a man 
whose needs are simple knows no fear. 

*Le monde est vieux, dit-on: je le crois ; cependant 
11 faut amuser encore comme un enfant.' 
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The Papaloapan Project 


‘T h at’ s the twentieth car, the pigs. The next one that comes I 
shall lie down in the road and you pretend there’s been an 
accident.’ 

A heavy old Chevrolet bore down upon us at high speed. 

‘They’re no good. Five of them already.’ 

Surprisingly, however, brakes went on, the car slewed to a 
halt in a flurry of dust and gravel, and a Mexican climbed out. 

‘You can’t possibly take us, can you? We have three pieces of 
luggage.’ He pointed to the car with a welcoming gesture and 
when Caroline spoke to him in Spanish was delighted, hurriedly 
pushing us onto the edge of the back seat alongside his grand¬ 
mother and aunt. Beyond the dry fields and the yellow grass the 
sun set, and all five of them and Caroline gave me a first lesson 
in Mexican-cum-Spanish. 

They stopped at a small hotel in Laredo, where a double 
room cost only two dollars, and a strenuous foray with insects, 
followed by a trickle of cold water in the shower, took away 
tiredness. Inside the hotel a decrepit portico enclosed on three 
sides a rectangle of shrubs and cactus, particularly dense in one 
corner where the manager and factotum sat in a basket chair 
reading a comic. 

Outside, stone houses watch idle people on a hot, dusty 
square with public seats and a bandstand; the men and women 
in pyjamas and sombreros must five and work and die without 
leaving this town; laughter, malice and wrinkled eyes express 
their experience of a land where character has not yet been 
ironed out by machinery, where superstition is more than 
science, and poverty grudgingly accepted because fife is known 
to be an imperfect affair. 

. We walked along the street and at the end of an alleyway 
came to the steep bank of the little, lazy river; below, a few 
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figures moved about in bright lights on a pontoon bridge and a 
line of cars crept down to the bridge, across it, and crawled up 
the other side into Mexico. Above the pontoon the old bridge 
has collapsed and the sides of the main arch lean into the Rio 
Grande. At the cafe they said that the bridge fell in during last 
year’s floods, but now the Falcon dam has been built by the 
Mexican and American governments and the bridge must not 
break again. 

In the morning the manager and factotum explained that it 
was possible to take the bus from the American side, but almost 
twice as cheap to buy tickets in Mexican money and board the 
bus beyond the river, so we haggled with the money changers, 
spent the odd cents on a tube of toothpaste, picked up our 
luggage and walked down the street to the pontoon. The 
American officials behaved as though they had seldom, if ever 
before, seen fair-skinned pedestrians, whites, who proceeded 
through the customs and bought two five-ccnt tickets for cross¬ 
ing the bridge on foot, to the accompaniment of merry laughter 
and well-wishing. It was blazing hot, and when a Mexican 
stopped his red truck on the bridge and offered a lift there was 
no hesitation in accepting. 

The Mexican customs looked like a busy market place, and 
we were forced into a queue of indefinite duration. Fortunately 
the barriers were more flimsy than the crowd, and while there 
was no way of reaching the immigration counter, it was possible 
to work round it and push through unheeded to mount the bus 
marked Monterrey. Then someone came running out of the 
customs building with sheaves of paper and rubber stamps all 
over his person. 

‘Gome back! Come back!’ he cried, as the bus began to move. 
Although terribly upset he stamped both passports with a for¬ 
lorn gesture, and as the bus turned out of the hot, white square 
he was left standing alone in the middle, a little dejected, yet 
able to wave farewell with most of the papers in one hand, and 
with a bail-point pen which leaked onto the inky fingers of the 
other. 

For all the forebodings of the driver outside San Antonio, the 
bus was comfortable and safe, and eleven pesos (6/-) for the 
160-mile journey proved good value. The road led across a 
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plain of flat, scrub country where a few lean cattle appeared to 
survive on a diet of cactus, weed and dust. In this parched, grey 
landscape one tree stood out six or eight feet high with a fuzz of 
leaves and orange flowers, which a man on the bus called 
huicache. 

‘All this land may look barren, 5 he said, ‘but it’s considered 
rich in Mexico. That is maguey, not really a cactus, and of very 
good quality here. They use it for making ropes, and liquor. 5 
He pointed to the maguey, a plant with thirty or forty dusty 
green leaves, three or four foot long and curling slightly at 
the ends, growing upwards from a few inches of thin, stony 
soil. 

‘The Mexicans distil three spirits from it, 5 he said, ‘one of 
which is taquila, you may have heard of it. 5 Our companion him¬ 
self looked Mexican, but was clearly a cosmopolitan. 

‘I think you could say that the distinctions between the three 
drinks are broadly, that the first is fort , the second formidable and 
the third catastrophe .' 1 He laughed indulgently and pointed to 
something else which looked very like a weed, growing pro- 
lifically in this land of semi-desert. 

‘Another valuable crop, they call it candelilla, and use it for 
making wax. Yes, it is a weed, but you see the country is not so 
poor as you first thought. 5 

The only other white men on the bus were two elderly free¬ 
masons. The leader of the pair had a secretive, babyish face 
and although obviously an intelligent man, he was determined 
to appear the acme of humility, and sat behind us continually 
asking questions which he would answer himself: 

‘I wouldn’t know, of course,’ or ‘It’s not for me to say,’ with 
a silly smile. His only assertion, several times repeated, was that 
all the world leaders are freemasons, even in Russia. 

In Monterrey the temperature was near ninety degrees and 
the streets suffocating. 

The officials at the bus terminus gave all the advice they 
could think of: 

‘The hotel at Topo Chico is five miles away and does not have 
a telephone , . .’ 

‘If they are expecting you they will, of course, send a car . ..’ 

‘How else would anyone try to go there? 5 
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‘Just wait a little and a car will surely come.’ 

We were less confident. Against vehement advice we bore our 
luggage to a local bus-Stop from which, they said, little buses 
went in the general direction of Topo Chico, but under no 
circumstances within one mile of it, and what would we do 
then? 

Help came in the form of an extremely ancient taxi which 
took ten minutes to rattle down the street before sputtering 
violently and stopping involuntarily a yard or two away. The 
driver claimed that his machine was made in 1928, but we 
would have believed him more readily if he had attributed its 
manufacture to James Watt. Certainly he knew Topo Chico. 
He had been there before in this very automobile. Other taxis, 
he said scornfully, twelve pesos. . . but me, six pesos. We shook 
hands at four pesos and climbed in. The five-mile journey was 
uneventful and took just half an hour. 

The hotel at Topo Chico is run by a Mexican, Tito Garza, 
and his American wife Anna, who were surprised to see us 
because our post card had not arrived, but very kindly found a 
room where we lived for six peaceful and happy days. 

The hotel is a strange jumble; in the garden a sulphurous 
swimming pool has been built among orange trees and papaya; 
the house is grey and white with stained wood balusters enclos¬ 
ing a gallery which looks over the garden, while inside, the walls 
are made of rough hewn black marble; some of the furniture is 
Victorian and some bamboo, and there are pre-Raphaelite 
paintings, Chinese vases, tapestry depicting English pointers 
and game dogs. 

A serene row of dark-tanned Buddhas were sitting beside the 
swimming pool. 

‘They are business men from Wisconsin with their wives,’ said 
Tito Garza. ‘Montezuma himself is supposed to have come here 
to take the waters, and he probably looked much the same.’ 

Anna Garza tells us some of the snags about Mexico, but 
Tito will not hear of them, being immensely pro-Mexican. He 
likes Montezuma and likes the Spanish ruling class even more, 
so he manages not to take sides, says that ‘the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion didn’t kill a single Indian’, and has untold admiration for 
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the Spanish priests who crossed the Arizona desert—‘God 
knows how, but they did it.’ The past lives in Topo Chico. 

On Sunday there’s a dance in the village, and about four 
hundred small, dark people fill the little square, of whom some 
must come quite a way; for there cannot be more than two 
hundred from the village itself. In Monterrey the youths and 
maidens have a parade in the evening, walking round the 
square, girls one way and boys the other. If it’s done properly 
the boy throws a flower to the girl of his choice and the next 
time round he walks out with her, if she accepts. But in Topo 
Chico they are more business-like and waste no time in formal 
gallantry, dancing soon after midday, and eating the rest of the 
time. The fiesta includes a heavy measure of their normal, emo¬ 
tional diet—chillis, tortillas, enchiladas, and other sorts of 
maize pancakes filled with meats and peppers, followed by 
gaseosas, black coffee and brackish cigarettes. Some take sul¬ 
phur baths, all of them dance, and when one man in the six- 
piece band is tired or jealous of a rival dancing with his girl 
friend, someone else takes over. 

The mountains change from grey to purple, and at last to 
black, closing in upon the little crowd of fires and fights. The 
children seem to have most energy, pushing and pulling at the 
swings long after their bed-time, whale the old men jog away 
on the guitars and violins. We talked without much compre¬ 
hension to peons (peasants) whose wages are little over a pound 
a week, and whose wives, apparently there are sometimes more 
than one, are mostly pregnant. Relationships are confused 
because of the high rates the Roman Catholic priests charge 
them for baptism, marriage and death, ceremonies which are 
much esteemed, despite the disestablishment of the church and 
the fight against the priests a generation ago, but are not civilly 
binding—which is bad for passionate people. Yet they are all 
smiles below their sugar-loaf hats and seem to be exceedingly 
polite and easily pleased. 

Twenty cigarettes or a bottle of beer cost sixpence, buses did 
go all the way from Topo Chico to Monterrey and only cost 
a penny, or nothing if you were one of the ones hanging on 
behind, and the drivers always gave us a free ride when they 
saw Caroline walking barefoot. Monterrey must be a very pros- 
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perous town for the Mexican provinces. Tito Garza pointed 
with most pride to a brewery and some small recently built 
factories, next in his favour came the hospital, then statues to 
heroes and revolutionaries and counter-revolutionaries, the 
cathedral which has more paint and more light than Spanish 
churches, and last the governor’s palace with its patios and 
arcades and balconies. Most of the buildings are washed in 
pastel shades, chalky blues and pinks, a lot of yellow and white 
stucco, and occasional faded greens. The lower windows looking 
onto the streets are guarded with narrow bars. 

Tito handed us a government tourist pamphlet which listed 
the town’s activities. 

‘In Monterrey there are 42 transport companies with 307 
vehicles. Besides there are 3,927 bicycles . . . 

‘12,041 telephones function . . . 

‘Outgoing mail 67,864 letters . . . 

‘Incoming mail 38,223 letters. 

‘Monterrey has 12 Catholic and 7 Protestant churches. 
95% of the population is Catholic. 5 

The outstanding building in the town is a new church, the 
Templo de la Purisima, built with concrete in the shape of a 
wish-bone, but without any joint at the roof’s apex, so that with 
a little more breadth it would resemble a horse-shoe. The 
church has a rectangular steeple not unlike a chimney, standing 
at the east end and to one side. The interior is mostly blue and 
grey, with murals in livid whites and dark browns: the effect 
being light and cool, and deeply refreshing. 

Once in broiling heat we visited the local newspaper after 
Caroline had translated the easy bits of an article into Spanish. 
The editor accepted my article in its English form, poured out 
whisky and soda on about seven rocks of ice, and suggested as 
further payment two bus tickets to Mexico City, a 600-mile 
journey. On the way out I felt slightly sick from walking several 
hours in the sun, and sat down on a printing press while Caro¬ 
line asked for a glass of water. So they printed a picture of two 
blotchy creatures drinking water, or whisky under the heading, 
La luna de Miel mas barata del Mundo . . the ‘cheapest 
honeymoon in the world 5 had been my title, but I had never 
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dreamt how fine it would sound in Spanish, nor that they would 
leave out the article and any mention of travelling round the 
world on little money, and describe us simply as ‘two dis¬ 
tinguished visitors from London’, who ‘spent an hour expressing 
great admiration for the printing presses and the modernity of 
the machinery in our buildings’. 

The bus for Mexico City left at 8 p.m. At first a group of 
students travelling to the Pan-American games shouted and 
fought and gambolled from seat to seat, but their stamina was 
poor and they subsided completely before eleven o’clock, except 
for the joys of waking each other up when the bus stopped. 

There are two policies to adopt on these lengthy bus journeys; 
one is to try to sleep—and fail; the other is to try to keep awake, 
and if the bus travels far enough, that too must at length end in 
failure. I did not want to waste the night in sleep. 

Soon after midnight we crossed the Tropic of Cancer. The 
moon rose large and orange coloured, growing smaller and more 
silvery as it settled onto its course and sailed steadily into the 
sky. Now we were in the orange country and the trees at the 
roadside were hung with long bunches of oranges strung to¬ 
gether like onions. The bus stops at one stall where they sell the 
juice in tumblers for twopence; trestle tables are heaped high 
with fruit. Roses grow in white fenced plots of earth on either 
side of the stalls. 

The Pan-American Highway crosses wonderful variety of 
country, from semi-desert to thrifty arable around Monterrey, 
from arable to groves of citrus trees, from miles of fruit hanging 
like golden lamps in a green night, coming steadily closer to the 
long dark fine of mountains, into the white haze of dawn hang¬ 
ing over motionless jungle. We passed clearings and shacks 
made of logs and thatched roofs before the road began twisting 
and cavorting among short, sharp hills. The bus stops for break¬ 
fast at Tamuzunchale, known to English speaking people as 
‘Thomas and Charlie’, where a real Punchinello staggered 
towards the bus with tables and chairs, flicked at them with a 
dirty teacloth, and produced some oily eggs, and bread with 
white fat. 

A river of clear water, the colour of green vitriol, runs through 
the town and up the side of its valley the road climbs preci- 
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pitously; but the driver was most sympathetic and patiently 
coaxed the long bus round hideous corners. The construction of 
the road is breath-taking. As the jungle thins out the rocks 
incline more and more steeply and above six thousand feet the 
tops of the mountains are all in view, levelling out over the 
central plateau of Mexico. Far below a little green river of 
copperas or iron sulphate shines in the tropical sun, but on the 
plateau we were out of the tropics and it was full spring • laurels, 
rhododendrons, forget-me-nots, six foot thistles, ash, sweet 
chestnut and sycamore with brilliant flowers and rich greens; 
in the thinner air I found myself fighting a losing battle to keep 
awake. 

I awoke in the land of Viva Zapata. A village street is lined 
with mules, the baked plateau land supports nothing but cactus 
and sometimes a dust spiral, and a canyon attracts enough water 
to encourage an occasional tree. Forty miles on the land is cul¬ 
tivated again but the hard soil is almost grey in the glare, the 
fields are enormous and the few ranchos further apart than in 
the scrub country between Laredo and Monterrey ... No part 
of this land is like another. 

At the approach to Mexico City walls bear the name or 
simple slogans of Ruiz Cortines, the President. No rival names 
appear. The outskirts of the capital are extremely modern and 
its expansion has been so rapid, the population having tripled 
in the past fifteen years to about four million, that even the 
growth of Houston or Los Angeles, cities to which federal 
representatives have been sent to learn where all the people are 
coming from, pales in comparison. We compared the smooth 
lines of new, white suburban houses to the huts built of thin 
pine logs three hundred miles away in the jungle; while the 
faithful bus driver suddenly cast caution aside, hurtled past the 
local buses with triumphant horn-blowing, and on coming to 
a broad avenue, gathering speed all the time, drove his long 
vehicle as though it were a battering ram aimed at the heart of 
the city. 

We were offered a room for forty-five pesos a night and took 
it on account of a rumour that the Pan-American games had 
choked accommodation, but after a short search found a larger, 
older room for twenty pesos (1 r /—), and escaped from the 
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original hotel without losing anything except dignity, which 
could not be upheld while carrying one’s own luggage. After 
twenty-two hours’ travel it was good to stroll in the open city, 
7,400 feet above the sea, and then to recapture the sleep lost in 
the bus. 

Two clerks are laughing and talking politics at the bottom of 
the stairs, something quite new after the USA where they don’t 
seem to like talking politics any longer, and certainly not in 
public; one of the clerics throws Caroline a flower; the early 
morning sun is strong enough to seek the shade of the big trees 
on the broad, central Avenida de Reforma, even though tem¬ 
peratures are fifteen degrees cooler than Monterrey in this city 
where, they advertise, one can swim all the year round but 
always sleep beneath a blanket; in a side street off the avenue 
the archway of a sixteenth century church turns out to be the 
entrance to a twentieth-centuiy garage; then the flower and 
fruit market with straw baskets brimming with Victorian posies 
of forget-me-nots and roses, tier upon tier of fruit built on the 
stalls, and if that does not make colour and gaiety enough, paper 
animals in red, white and blue and balloons in preposterous 
shapes hung about the roof, and everything closely guarded by 
women on three-legged stools who throw up their hands and 
cover their faces at the sight of a camera; at the wide Plaza de la 
Constitucion a policeman in a smart, coffee coloured uniform 
stands on a small upturned grocery box beneath a sunshade 
umbrella, directing the traffic with a lollipop in his white 
gloved hand, and at any lull, or simply when it begins to drip, 
puts the lollipop into his mouth and sucks steadily; a row of 
hairy gauchos sit reading newspapers and having their shoes 
shone by even poorer peons; a few beggars sleep with their 
hand held out and open, on the pavement; people hurry to 
Mass at the cathedral on the far side of the square, and in the 
precincts of the cathedral a family of Indians in full feathers 
perform a sun dance, jogging round in a circle with stately 
movements to and fro. Two girls of about fourteen dance with 
rare dignity and a little boy beats a drum . . . 3, 3, 7 . . , with¬ 
out variation in the rhythm. A young man moves to the 
centre and his dance becomes slower and slower, his body 
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twisting from side to side and downwards until he writhes 
solemnly to the ground . . . each time being aroused by the 
sun to which he points his spear and then at last lies down 
as though dead. After that he rises and collects coins from the 
bystanders; the Indians having no hats to speak of they pass 
round a shield every twenty minutes and apparently make a 
good profit. 

From the ornate cathedral we walked to the Museum of 
Anthropology where three hours 5 hard work were scarcely 
enough to tell one god from another, but at least Wind, Rain, 
Water, Maize and Death were untangled from the knotty 
pantheon. The altars of human sacrifice engraved with skulls 
and crossbones, and the maguey leaves used like straws for 
drinking human blood gave us an appetite for lunch at four 
o’clock, in a bar where a Mexican couple offered us a lift to 
the Santa Basilica de Guadalupe. 

Veiy few stories of miracles can have effected more people 
than that which inspired the Basilica of Guadalupe. 

‘On Saturday morning, gth December, 1531, a poor Indian, 
recently converted to the Catholic faith and baptized Juan, 
saw a vision of the Virgin Mary on his way to attend early 
Mass. Around the summit of a small hill he perceived a brilliant 
rainbow, and when he had climbed the hill the Virgin Mary 
told him that she wished a temple to be built in that place, 
where she might demonstrate her mercy and sympathy to all 
natives. She told Juan to convey her wish to the bishop. Juan 
did so, but the bishop did not believe him. 

‘Exactly the same thing happened that evening, but still the 
bishop was doubtful and asked Juan to obtain a sign from the 
Virgin Mary. The following day Juan saw a third apparition 
and on 12th December another one at the bottom of the hill. 
The Virgin Mary cured Juan’s uncle of illness and also gave 
him roses as a sign to take to the bishop. Juan took the roses 
to the bishop’s palace and as he let them fall from his cloak an 
image of the Holy Virgin lay among the roses. The bishop was 
convinced.’ 

A chapel to Our Lady of Guadalupe was built the following 
year. Now a Mexican government publication justifiably claims 
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that five million pilgrims visit the Basilica each year, that ‘there 
is no church in the new world that can cause more devotion’, 
and they also proudly record that ‘in 1950 the Dukes of Windsor 
went to pay homage to the virgin of Guadalupe’. 

A large plaza stretches in front on the building, and we were 
less aware of its majesty than of the number of poor Indians 
shuffling on their knees with excessive humility, and also of a 
slightly Pisa-ish effect caused by the recession of the lake on 
which Mexico City is built. The interior is magnificent but 
difficult to enjoy while the throng of Indians pressed forwards, 
perspiring strongly and innocent of those week-end toilet kits 
which had helped us ever since Alabama. On the left of the 
crowd a column bore a fine plaque with the text of a speech 
made by Pope Pius XII a few years ago. Referring to the picture 
of the Virgin Mary miraculously presented to Juan and the 
bishop, and now hung above the altar of the basilica, the Pope 
said: ‘Paint brushes that are not of this earth have painted a 
sweet image that shall be respected by the passing of time.’ 

Many plaques on the walls bear the trade names of business 
companies which have made donations, and very handsome 
advertisements they are. We were swept forward by queues 
pushing towards dusty glass boxes, which contain the relics of 
saints. Many of the glass boxes had cracks through which the 
Indians stuffed notes and coins. A number of nuns held their 
ground in the scrimmage and offered to pray for me in return 
for a reasonable tip. We were forced into another heaving 
queue waiting to light candles, in a nave where the walls were 
covered with snap-shots stuck there by members of the con¬ 
gregation expectant of eternal remembrance. 

It was a blessing to be squeezed out of the church. We 
pushed our way through to a convent where nuns were singing 
a lament, then past stalls containing cooked food,' gaseosas and 
coffee, and through acres of covered markets. In front of garish 
backcloths of semi-religious scenes photographers make souvenir 
pictures of the faithful. One family stood between life-sizfe 
paintings of the Virgin Mary and a small yellow aeroplane like 
a Tiger Moth, at the foot of the lull which was the scene of 
Juan’s first vision, and on the steps were laid out trinkets, 
mementoes, and herbs to cure innumerable complaints, includ- 
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ing debility, smallness of breast or weakness of muscle. At the 
top yet another chapel contains a life-size plaster figure of 
Christ with gory paint, tin-foil trinkets stuck into every part 
of the body, and beneath its gruesome feet a money box which 
bore a gigantic padlock. 

The whole scene was dusty, smelly and hot; and made more 
oppressive by each sign that poverty and fear were being 
instilled in the guise of religion, and robbery performed by dis¬ 
torting the noble example and honest teaching of Jesus Christ. 
It would not be unfair to compare the callous greed of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in the European Middle Ages with 
the present era in Latin America, and for the whole area 
between the Rio Grande and Tierra del Fuego, Guadalupe is 
the centre, the apotheosis of money-grubbing and reaction. 

The Mexican couple who had offered us a lift to the Basilica 
were still waiting. She wore the sort of heels on which walking 
is impossible and preferred to remain in the car, but they were 
anxious to show us the pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, 
thirty-five miles from Mexico City. 

The pyramids of the sun and moon at San Juan Teotihuacan 
were built by an earlier people than the Aztecs, and we could 
not find any authoritative account of their history, but two 
Indian legends explain their origins. According to the first, the 
world was in darkness without sun or moon, and the gods who 
dwelt on earth (Teotihuacan means the abode of the gods) 
were sad. They decided that one of them must sacrifice himself 
in order to bring light into the world. So a lire was kindled on 
the top of a great pyramid into which jumped Nanauatzin. He 
appeared as the sun. Not to be outdone another god, Tecu- 
ziztecatl, also leapt into the fire but did not reach the glowing 
heart of the flame, and reappeared as the moon, whose surface 
to this day is covered with the black ashes of the pyre. 

The second Indian legend agrees with first up to the point 
when the two gods jump into the fire on top of the pyramid, 
but then it claims, two orbs of equal brilliance appeared, until 
one of the gods picked up a rabbit and hurled it at the moon, 
and so obscured its great light. That is why the Indians talk 
about the rabbit in the moon. In the hey-day of human 
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sacrifice the Indians worshipped the sun and moon, and Teoti- 
huacan was the religious centre of Mexico, the Santa Basilica of 
Guadelupe of many former centuries. 

It was late when we arrived. Two or three people stood on 
the lower level (or ‘step’) of the pyramid of the sun, which is of 
entirely different construction to the Egyptian step pyramids at 
Saqqara. Considering the size of the base of the pyramid, 
720 by 760 feet, the height is comparatively unimpressive, being 
216 feet. Five separate levels, at irregular intervals and jutting 
out very little, lead up to a flat platform at the top. 

As we approached a dark figure in olive uniform brandished 
a rifle: 

‘No more visitors to-night,’ he said. 

‘We have come thousands of miles to see your pyramid; there 
is no other chance; please allow us.’ 

‘No, no, no.’ Clearly he anticipated a little something over 
the normal fee. 

He got nothing. We shook our heads sadly and walked back 
to a low mound covered with the foundations of the priests, 
living quarters. Three horizontal brick crosses, in the shape of 
the Christian cross, mark the burial places of priests or nobles. 
The mound provided cover from the greedy stare of the guard, 
and it was possible to creep along behind it until coming down 
into the Avenue of the Dead, the main highway and axis of 
Teotihuacan. Piles of lava brick and archeological rubble line 
both sides of the avenue. 

Before we reached the pyramid of the moon the people had 
disappeared from the steps on our right, and we walked on the 
yellow, scorched grass in silence. This pyramid has not been 
much excavated and earth covers a large part of it. The small 
bricks and stones with which it was built are very inferior to 
the everlasting construction of the Egyptians. Beyond the 
pyramid a small round volcano may once have provided lava 
for the bricks. Beyond the volcano the sun was setting. In the 
crumbled stones lie many secrets, in the air have sounded cries 
and screams of cruelty we can never understand, and all the 
efforts and the suffering and the wisdom have left only the 
loneliness of an abandoned mystery. 
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From the pyramids we returned to the car where the Mexican 
couple sat patiently. They showed us various tombs and then 
drove a short distance eastwards to the temple of Quetzalcoatl, 
which consists of a large open square, formed by low walls 
interspersed with thick, stone platforms. In the centre of this 
rectangular temple, or arena, stands the altar of human sacri¬ 
fice, and at the north end there is a larger stone building about 
forty feet high, from which the king enjoyed the best view of the 
spectacle. The place was empty and it was almost dark, but an 
unarmed guide shuffled forwards and made several confusing 
remarks: 

‘At least four civilizations have used the temple,’ he said, and 
like most guides, repeated a great deal of information and misin¬ 
formation in a parrot-like manner. He took us behind the 
king’s ‘throne’ into an alleyway in front of another building of 
the same height, apparently used by the kings of an earlier 
dynasty. The carving is highly ritualized, repetitive and ugly. 
The gods’ heads and the countless snakes and snakes’ heads are 
made up of scales, small squares and oblongs of stone, and 
dragons’ teeth which are the dominating feature. 

Quetzalcoatl means ‘bird and snake’ or the ‘feathered ser¬ 
pent’, the quetzal bird being renowned for the beauty of its tail 
feathers. Variovxs legends describe Quetzalcoatl as immacu¬ 
lately conceived, white skinned and bearded, celibate, respon¬ 
sible for fasting, mortification, agricultural and peaceful policies, 
the development of the arts, banning human sacrifice and finally 
deified. According to one of the many stories associated with 
feathered serpents, when the Aztecs first came to the area of the 
modern Mexico City, where they built their capital in the early 
fourteenth century, the site was chosen because they had seen 
a fateful sign. The Aztec people were marching from the north 
when they saw an eagle perched on a prickly pear tree. The 
eagle held a serpent in its talons and its wings were spread open 
in the first rays of the sun. A bird clutching a snake is not a very 
uncommon sight in Mexico, but the Aztecs believed in the sign, 
and to-day the flag and insignia of the Republic of Mexico 
bear the eagle and the snake. 

Most people have an emotional attitude to snakes. Since the 
third chapter of Genesis was first related, and no doubt long 
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before, it has been known that in many women a particular 
fear of snakes symbolizes their earliest sexual fear. It is not easy 
to believe that the feathered serpent, Quetzalcoatl was any 
single historical figure. He resembles the legendary heroes of 
the Norse saga or Kievan Russia, who acquired different 
qualities as their deeds were sung and told and retold over the 
ages; but at the same time Quetzalcoatl represented religious 
power, the name embodied the most primitive symbolism of the 
early American peoples, and the temple at Teotihuacan, the 
great pyramid dedicated to him at Gholula, and the countless 
carvings of feathered serpents throughout the land made a 
massive addition to his reputation. 

That was as far as my reflections on the Mormons ‘Son of 
Man’ reached until early this year, 1956, when the archceo- 
logist Eric Thompson published his book The Rise mid Fall of the 
Maya Civilization. He writes: ‘It is well to reflect that Quet¬ 
zalcoatl was the title of the Mexican high priest, and Quetzal- 
coatls seem to be as frequent in Mexican history as Cecils in 
English public fife. 1 So the arena at Teotihuacan might be 
considered as the St. Peter’s of pre-Catholic Mexico, and per¬ 
haps the feathered serpents enjoyed the privileges of some sort of 
apostolic succession. 

It was completely dark when we returned to the car and took 
each other’s pulses to test the result of twelve hours energetic 
sight-seeing during our first day above 7,000 feet. Mine was 
sixty and Caroline’s ninety, so the combined total could be con¬ 
sidered almost exactly right. A wireless was turned on in the 
car. For a long time we had heard no classical music. The 
novelty of juke boxes had worn off long before the Rio Grande. 
We listened to something slight and melodious, I think it was 
Liszt’s Song without words } and the music was utterly refreshing. 

We stayed for another nine days in Mexico City. Every day we 
breakfasted at one of two tables behind a door made of a curtain 
of beads, across the street from the hotel. An old woman would 
stop stirring a pot of beans and walk into the street to buy two 
glasses of orange juice off a cart, setting it on the table with 
bread, some pale, nationalized honey almost as thin as milk, 
and good coffee. Originally she asked for five pesos, but each 
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morning the price was reduced until it froze at two pesos, fifty 
cents. For lunch our room was stocked with succulent sugar- 
loaf pineapples (two pesos), bread, ham, cheese, bananas, 
oranges and beer, and in the evening we went to a small 
restaurant and ate tacos, enchiladas, or huachimangito (fish) 
while a marimba band played outside and its reedy xylophone 
vied with the clap-clap of quick games of dominoes, the rattle 
of poker dice, and the whine of flamenco singing to a guitar. 

One evening we met a man who had recently left Oxford 
University and was taking Mexican nationality in order to 
make a career there. His father was an Irishman who had come 
to Mexico after recovering from poliomyelitis as a young man. 
His hair was silvery, his face thin and determined, although the 
muscles on one side still did not respond to the smile and expres¬ 
sion of the other, and he told us stories of the revolutions, of the 
time when he was British Consul in Torreon behind rebel lines, 
and all other foreigners had left, so that in 1917 he held five 
consulships, USA, Belgium, Italy and France, I think it was, 
and after his business collapsed, all he had left was owed to him 
but not paid. The biggest debtor gave him eighty bales of cotton 
which were not his property to pledge, and the ex-British Consul 
was put in the infamous prison of Belen. 

‘As an iron grill clanged shut behind me I found myself in a 
dank corridor. Like a crowd of buzzards flapping to carrion 
convicts converged on me and began their importunities; but 
like those birds before a scavenging dog, the miserable creatures 
fell back at the sharp word and aggressive elbows of another 
prisoner. 5 

He began by explaining his innocence to anyone who would 
listen, but found that most of the debtors were innocent and the 
‘big shots’ in the prison were the murderers who were guilty and 
respected by everyone. 

He was quickly released from Belen gaol and began a banana 
business, on his own and in competition with the big American 
near-monopolies. He spoke of his bitter struggles to obtain 
ships, after contracting with the banana planters in the Papa- 
loapan valley to deliver their fruit to the New Orleans market; 
of the snakes and tarantulas in the Mexican jungle, of insects 
which burrow beneath the skin and nails, poisonous fungus 
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mould and vines that writhed and grappled as if living and 
vindictive, thorns and leaves that burnt the skin, sap that- 
spurted like acid ... of working with highly unionized labour, 
in a country where any connection with a foreigner or foreign 
company aroused hatred, and where local ‘strong men’, military 
commanders or ordinary bandits, killed without a second 
thought. We listened to rich stories told with an Irish zest, and 
felt that our journey was very staid and ordinary in com¬ 
parison. 

One day two schoolmasters drove us out to Taxco. They 
filled an old Pontiac with picnic food—‘polios asados’, halves of 
large chickens cooked on a spit over wood and sold in the 
market, devilled eggs with the yokes mashed with mayonnaise, 
angostura bitters and paprika, a bottle of Santo Tomas, pome¬ 
granates and mameye, an orange coloured fruit with the texture 
of an avocado pear and a hard brown shell like a yam—and 
drove on the new four-lane highway over the range of hills 
towards Cuernavaca, where pale violet jacarandas, scarlet 
flame of the forest, tulip trees like pink shaving brushes, orange 
bird of paradise, almost blood-red Pointsettia, and many other 
trees which we could not name, occasionally relieve lava rock, 
scorched grass and cactus on the hillside, and compete richly 
with magenta bougainvilia in the villages and the little town 
of Cuernavaca. 

Some miles beyond we stopped at a river where a little water 
flowed from one pool to the next. The Pontiac pushed through 
a dusty, overgrown path and achieved complete seclusion, or so 
it seemed until the picnic was spread beneath a eucalpytus tree 
by the river and a few naked bodies politely moved up-stream 
to another pool, and children began to assemble, slowly at first 
but in strength before the chicken and the wine were finished. 
Twelve of them stood round silently, and so deferentially that 
they took pains to prevent three stray dogs from approaching 
the picnic. The children seemed well fed, although one or two 
had pot bellies, probably due to dirt-eating, and they accepted 
many tit-bits without a word, nor even tasting them in front of 
us. Everything had to be carried home, including some lumps 
of ice which had not melted, and to save himself from being in 
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our debt, one boy produced two grey shrimps that he had 
caught in the river. Buzzards hovered above the tree and an 
eighteen-inch iguana lizard slept on a rock. 

After constant inquiries I had been offered a temporary job 
proof-reading on a small English newspaper which was short 
staffed for the Pan-American games’ fortnight. The terms were 
11 p.m. until 6 a.m., six nights a week for 175 pesos, which was 
only £5, but at least it didn’t mean applying for Mexican 
nationality and on a casual basis nothing better was forth¬ 
coming. When I entered the two-room newspaper office, no 
proofs had been prepared, but a reporter cum sub-editor was 
writing something about cricket, and challenged the other man 
in the room to mention one way in which cricket differed from 
baseball. 

There are bound to be moments, far from home, when patrio¬ 
tism swells to the surface. Before midnight Caroline called at 
the office to dissuade me from taking a job which would reduce 
sleep to dangerous proportions, and found a dishevelled hus¬ 
band demonstrating googlies left arm round the wicket. It was 
almost hopeless. Even the basic idea of a lunch and tea break 
flabbergasted the Mexican journalist. Half an hour later he 
invited us to write the article, and we left without having earned 
a single peso, convinced of the infinite complexity of inter¬ 
national understanding, but glad to have escaped the night 
work. 

As it turned out sleep was more important than pesos that 
week, with an increasing number of appointments each day, 
one of which sooner or later had to lead to an opportunity of 
travelling south. Two broad plans demanded consideration. 
The easier one was to travel north west from Mexico City 
through interesting country in Michoacan state, Guadalajara, 
and all the way up to the United States frontier and San Diego, 
where the American shipowner in New York had promised me 
a berth in one of his freighters sailing to Japan. In four weeks 
since leaving Chicago we had spent only $4.5, or about £4 a 
week, so that we had virtually all my savings intact, and by 
using Mexico’s very cheap bus transport could expect to reach 
Japan with £100 or even £150 left. There were three draw- 
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backs to this plan, which meant leaving out the Yucatan, 700 
miles south-east of Mexico City, and the Yucatan had been 
named as one of three major objectives in my first article; 
taking a risk that Caroline would be allowed a berth on the 
freighter, and so many cargo ships are not allowed to carry 
women that there might have been no way round that; and 
arriving in Japan without, perhaps, any chance of earning 
wages until we reached Hong Kong or Singapore. 

The alternative was Panama. This journey seemed arduous, 
if not impossible, without paying for at least some sections by 
air, and it also meant going backwards, as it were, since the 
longitude of Panama is twenty degrees east of Mexico City. 
But we felt certain that if ever Panama was reached, one or 
both of us would find work on a ship bound for Australia or 
New Zealand, both of them financially more attractive than 
Japan. The difficulties of travel in the small Central American 
Republics were reported variously. The map marks a road from 
one end to the other of most of the countries, and a road should 
indicate a bus or public transport of some kind; however in 
three places no road is even marked. The Pan-American high¬ 
way runs south-east from Mexico City to Oaxaca, and on to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Then it turns inland (away from the 
Pacific Coast) and comes to an end at the Guatemalan border. 

The Guatemalan Consul, who had been somewhat impressed 
when shown a cutting of the Monterrey newspaper article 
describing ‘two distinguished visitors’, gave us courtesy visas to 
his country, which saved four dollars, and argued politely about 
Britain’s claims to British Honduras, marked on his map as 
‘territory under dispute’, but when the discussion turned to the 
Pan-American highway his self-control cracked. He explained 
that Guatemala had built the Pan-American highway, a beauti¬ 
ful road leading all the way from El Salvador to Mexico: 

‘A very great pity,’ he said gloomily, ‘a case of mismanage¬ 
ment, an international scandal . . . that the Mexicans did not 
build their road so as to meet ours,’ and added, almost in 
tears, ‘the two ends are sixty miles apart, and the mountains 
are very steep. As a result . . . there is no road contact between 
our two nations. Every day I regret their engineering in¬ 
efficiency.’ 
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The highway disappears again in Costa Rica; there is no 
proper road from Nicaragua into Costa Rica, nor from Costa 
Rica to Panama. Railways are even more piecemeal. Beyond 
Guatemala and El Salvador no country has a railway line from 
one end to another, although Costa Rica has got one from 
Atlantic to Pacific coasts. We were warned that it would be 
unwise to get stuck in any one of these countries, as expenses for 
foreigners are far higher than in Mexico. 

The director of the Hispanic Council in London had given 
me a letter of introduction to a powerful bank president. After 
a few minutes’ interview he asked, very kindly: 

‘What can I do to help you?’ 

Normally the best answer to that sort of question is to ask for 
the maximum, but I did not want to beg, and mumbled some¬ 
thing about hoping to learn as much about Mexico as was 
possible in a short time. 

‘Have you some good books?’ he asked, and pointed to his 
own extensive library. After turning down the nocturnal proof¬ 
reading job, I now imagined both of us lucubrating for weeks in 
Mexico City. 

‘At any other time, senor . . .’ 

‘Would you like to see our new industrial plant in Chi¬ 
huahua? I think that could be arranged,’ he said with the assur¬ 
ance of a man accustomed to directing not merely individuals’ 
lives, but the lives of thousands. This was worse. Chihuahua 
could not be less than eight hundred miles north—in the wrong 
direction. 

Then it occurred to me that Chihuahua was over half-way 
to San Diego. Was the hand of fate, with the all-seeing eye of 
the bank president, pointing to the folly of attempting the 
Yucatan and Panama? And if we wisely changed our minds 
would it mean crossing the Arizona desert? I thought of Tito 
Garza’s Spanish priests . . . ‘God knows how, but they did 
it.’ 

‘The Papaloapan project,’ the powerful president was saying, 
‘is the most comprehensive irrigation scheme in Central 
America. As well as dams built for hydro-electric power and 
agricultural development, it embraces communications, hos- 
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pitals, schools, forestiy, subsidiary industries and it will become, 
we hope, comparable with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 5 

I had forgotten hearing the name Papaloapan from the 
TVA people in Sheffield, Alabama, but did connect it with the 
Irishman's stories of the early days of his banana business . . . 
‘an area full of snakes and tarantulas, leaves that burn the 
skin . . So it was to be the Papaloapan Valley or the Arizona 
desert. On the big wall map the Papaloapan appeared to be 
half-way to the Yucatan. I told the president about our visit 
to TVA. He telephoned the government department concerned, 
known as the ‘Recursos Hydrolicos’, and within two minutes 
leant forward and quiedy explained that we should hear from 
them in a day or two. I said good-bye to him most gratefully, 
and very content that the Mexican government would take a 
hand. 

At the Recursos Hydrolicos, two engineers expressed great 
admiration for the English and Swedish political systems, and 
then took us to a race meeting where Caroline had to walk 
behind me owing to the subtlety of Mexican pick-pockets; 
staked five pesos on the Quiniela, a favourite bet which nomi¬ 
nates two horses for first and second, without any preference; 
and made a small profit. Very animated horses run on a light 
soil course, watered between each race, and beyond the bowl of 
the track the skyline is restless, with the animal shapes of distant 
volcanoes crouching on the horizon. Later a man from the 
British Embassy drove us to the pine-covered ridge of hills 
connecting the two famous volcanoes, the 17,800 foot ‘Smoking 
Mountain', Popocatepetl, who holds a funeral torch to illu¬ 
minate the eternal sleep of his beloved princess, Iztaccihuatl. 

The majestic clarity with which the snowy peaks of these 
great mountains dominate the Mexican plateau was accentu¬ 
ated by a mist of dust at their lower levels, lying up to a foot 
thick on the tracks leading upwards, and particularly heavy at 
this time of the year when there had been no rain since October. 
The fine grey powder felt like snow underneath the tyres of the 
car, until it penetrated cracks in the windows and doors and 
after sniffing, made us cough. So we left the car, in order to see 
‘Popo’ clearly, and at a point where this sublime mountain rises 
directly, soaring straight up from the rolling green foothills, 
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came upon a host of ridiculous little figures in sarapes and 
huaraches, sandals and high straw hats, working like beavers to 
build a pine stockade. Then a cloud of dust ascended, travelling 
at about sixty miles an hour up the track, and when it stopped, 
turned into a big ranch wagon; the men who climbed out of 
this machine explained that an American film company was 
making a western. So Topo’ was going to see his first Red 
Indians. 

At 6.30 a.m. on Wednesday, 23rd March, a big ministerial 
station wagon drove several times round our small hotel, and 
when he had found it a handsome sergeant of the federal police 
hurriedly stacked the luggage in the boot, put his guests into 
spacious seats, and drove out of Mexico City to the south-east, 
round the north shoulder of the twin volcanoes and on to 
Puebla. He had been told to show us some of the country on the 
way to Papaloapan, and stopped at the big pyramid to Quet- 
zalcoatl in Cholula, pointing to the many churches that the 
Spaniards built to wipe out the stains of paganism. It seems that 
the Spanish built churches in their colonies in the same way as 
the British built clubs, or the Americans aerodromes. In and 
around the small town of Cholula, about twelve miles from 
Puebla, there are 365 churches, and practically no congrega¬ 
tion at all. 

In Puebla itself most of this zeal was spent in the cathedral. 
Tons and tons of gold were used in designs which are less com¬ 
plicated, less decadently rococo than Taxco and other churches, 
and the effect is terrific. Gold in decoration produces some of 
the sensations of champagne, a little is good, too much is un¬ 
pleasant, but a positively staggering amount seems to justify 
itself. 

The police sergeant then suggested going to Papaloapan via 
Oaxaca. Pie was confident of the road from Oaxaca to Papa¬ 
loapan, across the central mountain range of Mexico, but we 
visited the local government tourist bureau to make sure. ‘Yes,’ 
said the man, ‘but the road is not paved all the way. Certainly 
you can get through without any difficulty.’ 

Oaxaca itself is 340 miles from Mexico City, and the so-called 
Pan-American Highway runs through it, becoming, after 
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Puebla, a real ‘camino sinuoso’. The next 200 miles covered 
some of the roughest country I’ve seen. The road cuts through 
arid, tortured hills with no habitation and every twenty or 
thirty miles a sign saying ‘Agua’. One large plateau is sliced 
into thousands of livid, red chunks by earthquake. The police¬ 
man drove magnificently, burning his tyres on the steep corners, 
in order to reach some interesting ruins 1 before it was dark. He 
stopped only once and then would not join us for a glass of beer, 
although accepting it when brought to the car, and he never 
took his cap off, but simply wiped round the brim with a 
handkerchief, and sometimes shook the drips of sweat from the 
ends of his moustaches. 

Early the next morning the hotel clerk explained that the 
road to Papaloapan was only a project. ‘In time,’ he said, 
‘there will be a road. One day, who can say when ... a very 
good road. Now, unhappily, there is nothing.’ 

We were slightly worried about our driver, who had refused 
a room in the hotel and had vanished, perhaps to sleep in the 
car; he had met us socially later on, in the village square where 
a small band was playing, but after three words touched his cap 
and disappeared again. It was very hard to overcome such un¬ 
accustomed respect, or to play up to it, and we feared his rigid 
manners might prove brittle under the blow of hearing that the 
road to Papaloapan did not exist. On the contrary—he politely 
proposed a drive around Oaxaca. It is a beautiful town, par¬ 
ticularly in the early morning when the pale green stone from 
which most houses are built looks fresh and pure. The colonial 
architecture belongs to the sixteenth century, which indulged in 
big patios and arched colonnades, giving the effect of coolness, 
and also obtained a safe, almost welcoming appearance from 
its old doors with big iron nail heads, and elaborate wrought- 
iron window grills and balconies. ‘Oaxaca is very pretty—but 
Papaloapan is more than four hundred miles away by anything 
approaching a road.’ Again we under-estimated the driver. He 
stopped the estate wagon outside a building, beckoned us to 
follow him, and led the way to a smart office. A tall man with a 
dark red tartan shirt, a thin moustache and flashing teeth 
jumped to his feet and introduced himself as ‘St Kreutz, 

1 Mida, the Valley of the Dead, and Monte Alban, temple of the Zapotecs. 
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Recursos Hydrolicos, at your service ... I am a Cuban, you 
see, 5 and he gave Caroline the triumphant, superbly confident 
smile which only a very handsome Latin American can give. 
Caroline stood her ground. St Kreutz kept his office surrounded 
by jeeps and teeming with quite un-Mexican activity and 
efficiency. He nicked the tops off the Coca Cola bottles himself 
and said: 

‘It's all right. I have a plane leaving for Vera Cruz in twenty 
minutes. They will put you down at Papaloapan. Do you 
want the car again? He can drive round the long way, you 
know.’ 

St Kreutz was as good as his word and within fifteen minutes 
our luggage was squeezed into the aeroplane, a tiny Cessna 
four-seater sitting on the Oaxaca airstrip. The pilot introduced 
a tanned, rugged geologist who sat in front with him, pulled 
the little yellow aircraft off the ground in a very short space and 
climbed effectively out of the valley of Oaxaca, while we 
watched the projected road to Papaloapan disappear into virgin 
forest and the mountains closing in on either side. Then, sud¬ 
denly, everything disappeared in thick cloud. The pilot shook 
his head. 

‘A thunderstorm over Papaloapan,’ he explained. 

Twenty minutes later the geologist announced: 

‘I cannot possibly put you down, you must come with us to 
Vera Cruz. 5 

‘At last, 5 we said to each other, ‘high adventure, this is what 
Hemingway would do. 5 

Soon after that they established wireless contact with Vera 
Cruz airport, which reported a ‘norther 5 , and expected to close 
down in a few minutes. Then came the report that Vera Cruz 
was closed for landing, and the pilot explained that there was 
nothing for it, he could only fly back to Mexico City. I looked 
dolefully at the petrol tank, but the supply seemed plentiful. 
The little machine turned back towards the north-west and soon 
we could see the snow around the summit of the ‘Orizaba 5 , the 
highest of Mexico’s volcanoes, the 18,700 foot Citlaltepec. I 
think the pilot was flying quite high for a Cessna, in order to 
keep above the cloud, and when it cleared we came down and 
bounced a little over the ridges of hills before seeing ‘Popo 5 
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again. There were a number of air pockets and by the time he 
landed at Mexico airport we felt like a couple of yoyos ... in 
more ways than one. 

When this sad story was explained to the ‘Recursos Hydro- 
licos’ it seemed that they were under only the most slender 
obligation to try again, but they offered to pay our hotel bill 
for that night, and promised to telephone in the morning. 

All the roads had been pulled up around the hotel, so that it 
had become inaccessible and unfriendly. Supper cost twice as 
much as usual and afterwards we saw a film, The High and the 
Mighty , about an aircraft which almost crashed on a flight from 
Honolulu to San Francisco. It had a splendid theme tune, and 
for weeks afterwards we hummed the ‘High and the Mighty’ 
whenever we were on our way. 

The next morning the Recursos telephoned early: 

‘We are extremely sorry that your schedule has been delayed,’ 
they said, ‘and we fully understand that you must have urgent 
engagements in the Yucatan. Of course you realize that the 
weather conditions were exceptional. In any case we have 
ordered two seats for you on a Mexicana de Avicidn aircraft 
leaving for Merida before lunch. Can you perhaps take that 
flight? You can? Good. We hope that you can stop at the 
Papaloapan Valley on your way back from the Yucatan. Now 
we must not delay, the car will take you to the airport in twenty 
minutes’ time.’ 
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The ‘Lechero’, which means ‘milk plane’, stopping six times 
on the way to Merida, flew directly down to the coast at Vera 
Cruz, steamy and hot after the dry air of Mexico City, and then 
hugged the shore to Minatitlan and Villahermosa. Both these 
airports resembled whistle stops more than stations, with 
single wood and plaster building, refreshments beneath straw 
thatch, and at one a colourful border of flowers, the other a 
a basket ball pitch. In the plane we read Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory —a story set in these parts. The state of 
Tabasco and the southern parts of Veracruz and Campeche 
are swamp country. Greene describes it: ‘Whichever way you 
went you came ultimately to water and to river . . . and the 
mud slowly reverted to mud,’ and ‘a smell of damp came up 
all around him; it was as if this part of the world was sent 
spinning off into space: it had absorbed only the mist and cloud 
of those awful spaces.’ 

The aircraft flew low over indeterminate land and water 
until it reached a large lagoon with a boat or two, and then 
came down to the fishing village on the island of Carmen, 
where an orange landing strip lies between palm trees and 
tropical flowers. The ‘lechero’ took off again, the air hostess 
served the fourth or fifth ration of blackcurrant juice, and as the 
sun dropped quickly below the horizon something went wrong 
and the plane made a wide turn out to sea, landing a second 
time at Carmen. I was hoping that we would stay the night in 
this beautiful place, but soon the ‘lechero’ flew on to Cam¬ 
peche, where a large group of nuns came on board; they wore 
no visible crucifixes nor proper veils and habits, and their 
guide might well have been a whisky priest. 

The people of Merida are mostly mestizos, Mexican and 
Spanish mixed, and Mayans; the Mayans have broad heads, 
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being called ‘pumpkin heads’ or simply ‘fatheads’ by the 
Mexicans, and they reply with an epithet which sounds like 
‘wacho’, meaning that the Mexicans are boisterous fellows, with 
their untidy red neck-scarves. Many of the ‘Yucatecans’ were 
sitting contentedly in rocking chairs on the pavement or in the 
doorways of their homes. They arc a much cleaner people than 
the Mexicans and the girls wear white cotton tunics with a 
square cut neckline and flowers beautifuly embroidered on hem 
of skirt and bodice, and their hair pulled tightly back into a bun 
with a ribbon tied in a bow. There are few cars on the streets, 
and those drive sedately in comparison with traffic around 
Mexico City, for a Yucatecan law forbids the use of motor- 
horns. Victoria cabs drawn by horses or mules trot merrily on 
the streets. We found a room with iced water in a thermos and 
mosquito nets without holes in them, and in the morning took 
a victoria to the market where fifteen oranges cost fivcpence. 

For all this a faint air of preparedness for American tourists 
pervades die town, which makes a regular profit from visitors 
to the ruins of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and other ancient Mayan 
centres within reach of Merida. For instance, in the post office 
I asked a pretty girl for a cable form, and while she was fetching 
it a spotty clerk who spoke a little English winked at me and 
said: 

‘That’s the queen . . . you were speaking to the queen . .. the 
post office queen.’ I must have looked disapproving, or very 
English, or something because he quickly added to his descrip¬ 
tion : 

‘I mean . . . flea, flea . . .’ This sounded most odd. 

‘O’FIea,’ he said proudly, ‘she’s Queen O’FIea,’ and he 
laughed loudly at this new title. After about a minute I 
realized: 

‘You mean Ophelia?’ 

He was delighted. ‘That’s it, O’FIea, O’FIea,’ he shouted as 
the girl returned, and said with much complicity: 

‘She’s a queen too, but you’re not an American, are you?’ 
This conversation seemed remarkable, and on reading that the 
Maya are considered to have been a people of outstanding 
intelligence, I remembered the sixteen year old boy in the post 
office who could not have met half a dozen Englishmen in his 
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life, but realized immediately that I should prefer Ophelia to a 
beauty queen. 

Less sympathy was displayed by the editor of the local news¬ 
paper to whom we offered an article, with a rough Spanish 
translation as in Monterrey. He could not understand the desire 
to go round the world, let alone on £5. His attitude seemed to 
say: 

‘The Yucatan is quite enough for one lifetime anyhow, but 
if you must do this foolish tiling . . . you, as an American 
[he couldn’t quite believe that we were English, as he had only 
heard about the Royal Family, and not their subjects, and kept 
trying to corner Caroline and find out the truth about Towns¬ 
end] as an American you must have much money, why pretend 
you haven’t?’ We sat on the edge of our rocldng chairs strug¬ 
gling with tills cornucopian fallacy which is so prevalent outside 
Europe and North America, wherever the conviction that all 
white men are wealthy is seldom disproved. However the editor 
said he would read the article and let us know, and he may have 
been influenced by an innocent question about the peasant bus 
to Chichen Itza. 

‘It only costs three pesos, that’s true,’ he said, ‘but you will 
not like it. The bus is not for foreigners.’ It took five minutes to 
reassure him, ‘Then you are brave,’ he said, ‘and indeed that is 
the way to see the people. Mas democratico.’ We found out 
later that he was right, democracy included pigs, a sort of wild 
boar with a snout which it could elongate like an elephant, 
chickens and every sort of child—an almost universal franchise. 

The British vice-consul in Merida is an elderly Yorkshireman 
called Tom Dutton, and with his Mexican wife, two sons and 
several grand children he runs a considerable business includ¬ 
ing a reliable engineering trade, which is probably unique in 
Merida. The Duttons asked us to tea, plied us with pumpkin 
pie, mameyes, and other local fruits. One of them walked into 
a small square of domestic jungle which was their back garden, 
shook some kaimetoes from a tree, and showed us how to eat 
this fruit, part of which is purple and part peach, and all full 
of sticky, sweet milk. Afterwards they offered us a spare room 
on the other side of the square, drove to the little port of 
Progreso where they have a stone shack and six hammocks, a 
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well for water and a collection of Caribbean shells from the 
beach, introduced about eight other families in Merida and 
taught us the geography of the Yucatan. 

I have never heard of any country like the Yucatan. The base 
of the peninsula is covered with rivers and lakes and swamp, 
but the land becomes increasingly dry to the north, gradually 
changing to scrub country with a small, seasonal rainfall of only 
eighteen inches in Merida. The state of Yucatan itself stretches 
from the north-west coast of the peninsula over two-thirds of 
the way across, and is a flat crust of limestone with very little 
soil on it, in places none, generally an inch or two. The land is 
only suitable 1 for growing henequen (sisal), a plant which 
resembles maguey, although the leaves are more sharply 
pointed and spiky, looking rather like a pin cushion put on the 
ground with fifty to a hundred green needles, four foot long, 
stuck into it at all angles. Henequen is made into twine, rough 
rope, hammocks, mats, shoes, liquor, (pulque), and even 
Panama hats, which originated in the Yucatan (or Ecuador, 
according to some folk). One plant lasts twenty or twenty-five 
years, so nothing has to be done in a hurry. 

Across the peninsula, beneath the limestone, a level of fresh 
water maintains itself a few feet above sea level. It looks pure, 
although we were sternly advised not to drink it, and there are a 
few blind black fish, an inch or two long with antennse one 
centimetre in front, living in the water. Wells are scattered 
across the peninsula, several two hundred feet wide or more, at 
places where the limestone has caved in. It was the fame of one 
of these ‘cenotes’, the sacred well at Chichen Itza, which made 
that place the object of pilgrimage during the last part of the 
‘classical period’ of the Maya culture (approximately ad 300 
to ad 900) and perhaps influenced the choice of Chichen Itza as 
a capital or at least pre-eminent centre throughout the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries when the peaceful Maya came under the 
influence of the cruel and aggressive Mexican civilization. 

The Maya are a fascinating people to study. Nowhere have 
archeologists found the jigsaw harder to complete. The zealous 

1 Although the ancient Maya must have used much more of it for maize than 
they do to-day. Sweet corn made up seventy or eighty per cent of their diet. 
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Spaniards left nothing, save three bark manuscripts, of which 
only a third of the hieroglyphs have yet been deciphered, and 
scattered throughout 100,000 square miles of jungle, crumbling 
buildings and carved columns, in varied styles, full of local 
originality, surrounded by countless heaps of stones. One 
Spanish bishop recorded Mayan legends, customs, and 
described religious ceremonies which had been in decline for 
over five hundred years. 

The story is nowhere near complete. Yet the Maya have 
been described as the ‘most brilliant aboriginal people on this 
planet, 1 and there seems little doubt that they lived for the 
better part of the first millenium of the Christian era in a 
condition more nearly approaching peace than was known in 
any comparable civilization. 

The passage of time, and all the astronomy and mathematics 
which attend its calculation, was the inspiration of their creative 
effort. The Maya calendar was more accurate than our own 
Gregorian, and they also made an absolutely precise observa¬ 
tion of the cycles of the moon, the eclipses, and Venus, and an 
astronomical reckoning of the inevitable repetition of history 
which led them to calculations of past time, one extending to 
ninety million years, and another four hundred million years 
back. They were more interested in the past than the future, 
which after all, was only a repetition, and they did not appar¬ 
ently look beyond four millennia to come. For a people whose 
resources did not exceed the Stone Age, who did not use the 
wheel nor the chariot, known elsewhere since the time of the 
Hittites, these intellectual achievements are astonishing. The 
Maya priests also conceived, for the first time in the history of 
man, the mathematical use of zero. They must have achieved 
this before the beginning of the Christian era, although the 
conception of zero was unknown in the Old World until the 
Hindus worked out the decimal system in about the eighth cen¬ 
tury, passed it onto the Arabs, so to the Moors, and it at last 
came into general use in western Europe in the fifteenth century. 

In almost every comparison with their rivals on the American 
continent, the Maya rank first. In architecture, although the 
Inca developed a Cyclopean type of masonry, fitting together 

1 By the great American scholar, Sylvanui Morley 
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mighty blocks of stone with exquisite precision, and the 
Mexicans built grandiose structures like the pyramids at Teoti- 
huacan, the Maya used much more ingenuity in ground plan, 
invented the corbelled roof vault which approached the Gothic 
arch, and in the subtlety of their rooms, in the beauty of their 
windows and columns, and in the vitality of all their creation 
showed themselves great masters of building. In decoration, the 
Mayan facades are absolutely without equal. 

The Inca developed most skill in road-building, although the 
Maya constructed some straight highways—chiefly it seems, for 
ceremony. In ceramics and the design of pottery the virtues of 
each people’s craft are disputed; but in sculpture, in painting, 
in the decoration and painting of pottery and hieroglyphic 
manuscripts the Maya are supreme. 

It is not surprising that with their intellectual prowess the 
Maya were surpassed in political and social efficiency by both 
the Inca and Aztecs. The last Aztec rulers, in particular, 
wielded autocratic powers and controlled a wartime organiza¬ 
tion which do not appear to have been enjoyed by any Mayan 
leader throughout the twelfth or thirteenth centuries of their 
creative history. The Aztec regime was one of the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty ever recorded, but owing to the heavy swamps 
between Mexico and the Yucatan Mexican vices did not get a 
hold on the Maya until the end of the tenth century ad. and 
never achieved the excesses of the Aztecs. 

In textiles tire most intricate cloths were woven by the Inca 
in the silky vicuna wool, but the Maya wove fine cotton fabrics, 
and in any case one would not expect such intelligent people 
to be excessively elegant. 

The question ‘who were the Maya?’ has not been conclusively 
answered although it is fairly well agreed that they came across 
the Bering Straits in about the second millennium bo, that they 
occupied an area very sparsely inhabited by a more primitive 
people whom they absorbed, and that they were perhaps rein¬ 
forced by later emigrations from Asia which may even have 
extended into the Christian era. Certain physical resemblances 
point to their north-eastern Asiatic origin; the epicanthic eye 
fold, the Mongolian spot (a bluish patch at the base of the spine 
which gradually disappears by about the tenth year of a child’s 
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life), and a resemblance between the patterns in the palm of 
the hands of modern Maya and Chinese have been quoted in 
support of these theories. But since all North American Indians 
are believed to have come from Asia, it is only true to say that 
the Maya with their light yellow-brown skin, their broad faces 
and occasionally oblique eyes, and black, straight, coarse hair 
resemble Asiatics a little more than their neighbours. 

However the distinguished anthropologist Ernest Hooton 
found that Maya skulls did not differ substantially from those 
found in New Mexico and coastal Peru; they show a cranial 
deformation which is absent among Mongoloid peoples; and 
the Mayas also have hook noses, particularly noticeable in the 
sculptured profiles. Hooton describes the Maya as an Armenoid 
type, who picked up some Mongoloid features in their travels. 
In that case they may be related to those other pyramid builders 
and astronomers the Sumerians, the Etruscans who are now 
supposed to have built Rome, and the great Armenian archi¬ 
tects who introduced the dome and the arch to Constantinople, 
and to Europe ... in fact, to practically everyone in Who’s Who. 

There is much controversy on the amount of knowledge the 
Maya brought with them from Asia, or whether their culture 
developed entirely indigenously in the New World; on this 
question, and the problem of whether the physical and linguistic 
split between them and the Nahuatl speaking Indians took 
place entirely in Asia, I am completely out of my depth. 

It is also impossible to give an account of the Mayan artistic 
achievement on the strength of a visit to Chichen Itza. The 
styles are so strange that only by long familiarity can one dis¬ 
tinguish what is good, and the best work is not in the northern 
Yucatan. Chichen Itza only became a great centre during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the Mayans’ spiritual and 
creative effort had declined, and the influence of Mexico, with 
the god-head Quetzalcoatl, whom the Maya called Kukulcan 
(Kukul = quetzal, bird, can = coatl, snake) was dominant. 
During this period human sacrifice was increasing, captives 
were needed, warfare became a regular policy, and for the first 
time fortified towns were built. The local rivalries and strife 
which aided the Spanish conquest of the Yucatan, as of Mexico, 
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became a condition of life, the Mexican military orders of the 
‘Jaguars’ and ‘Eagles’ were instituted, the soldier dominated the 
priest, sculpture degenerated and included many phallic carv¬ 
ings, and the Maya distrusted, although they never threw off, 
the evil influences of their new masters. So Chichen Itza, 
although one of the most famous and historically interesting 
sites in the Maya area, is not artistically comparable with many 
of the older ruins. The finest paintings, sculpture, carved stelae 
and polychrome pottery are found at Palenque and Piedras 
Negras, Tikal and Uaxactun, Yaxhilan and Copan, deeply 
surrounded by jungle and far harder of access than the Yucatan. 

We reached Chichen Itza on the morning of Monday, 
28th March. The rainy season generally begins in early April 
and although the skies were still clear, the humidity and 
pressure felt much too hot for March. The mosquitoes had, as 
is their wont, made the most of fresh blood while it stayed 
fresh. During the days that followed our movements were rapid 
and confusing, and after trying to unravel them from our 
diaries, I feel that the story reads more simply in journal form. 

Monday 28 th March 

Arrived 7.30 a.m. and left a suitcase at the Mayaland Lodge 
Hotel which stands alone, more or less surrounded by ruins, of 
which the first and largest building is the Castillo, a 90-foot 
pyramid with 365 steps—91 on each side and one on top with 
the temple itself. Enormous snakes’ heads with mouths wide 
open guard the bottom of the building and the steps are very 
steep. We spent an hour on top, identifying all the buildings 
below and staring at miles of flat, green jungle scrub, and 
searched the small rooms of the temple but found nothing 
except a hornets’ nest. From the bottom, however, a shaft leads 
up inside the pyramid—just as dark and unpleasant as the 
interior of the great pyramid of Cheops in Egypt—to a small 
throne in the shape of a jaguar, painted mandarin red with 
green jade spots all over it and jade eyes. The entrance to the 
jaguar’s chamber is guarded by a ‘Chacmool’, a human figure 
reclining on its back with knees drawn up, and head turned to 
one side. No one knows what they mean, apparently, except 
that they might have received offerings from the faithful. 
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We then walked over a stone platform, only about ten feet 
high, known as the ‘Venus’ dance floor. Two other small build¬ 
ings stand in the centre of the arena, one called the Temple of 
the Eagles (presumably a platform for these Teutonic ‘Knights 
of the Eagle’ to stand on, or fight on?), and another macabre 
structure, 6 feet high and 185 feet long, called the Tzompantli 
parapet or ‘Place of the Skulls’. Victims’ heads were preserved 
there, impaled on sticks, and skulls are carved four deep the 
whole way along the sides, as well as snakes’ heads at the top of 
the steps, common to all three buildings. 

Then comes a solid block of a building, the Temple of the 
Jaguars, with steep steps leading to a dark rectangular entrance 
between snake columns, above which layers of stone are built in 
monolithic style. Beyond stands the biggest of Chichen’s seven 
ball courts, consisting of two high walls, which provide a space 
for the game, 480 feet long by 120 wide, and open at both 
ends. In the middle of either wall a small stone ring juts out 
like a thick basket-ball ring, only vertical. The game somewhat 
resembled basket-ball, but the ball was made of solid rubber, 
and had to be struck by the elbow, wrist or hip, which sounds 
difficult enough, although the guide book version of the rules 
claims knees and buttocks were the only parts used. 

From the centre of New Chichen a dusty track leads north¬ 
wards to the sacred well. The drone of insects, magnified by 
the acoustics of the pool, can be heard two hundred yards dis¬ 
tant. We had been alone all morning and yielded to the sinister 
mood of the place. Two large iguanas, sprawling on the plat¬ 
form from which victims were thrown into the pool, stared at us, 
flexed their front legs winch prop up their long heads, and slid 
away into undergrowth. Below vines and creepers covering the 
edge of the cenote, the walls are formed by rings of dirty white 
limestone, dropping about sixty feet to the turgid water below, 
which was olive green in colour, although it turns to brown and 
red at other times in the year. The water gives a double reflec¬ 
tion of anyone standing at the edge of the well, and suggests the 
Mayan conviction that gods lived within. While one feels sorry 
for the children and men and women who were sacrificed to 
them, it was the courage of the young American archaeologist, 
Edward Thompson, who dredged the well over fifty years ago, 
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diving to a depth of seventy feet in the opaque water among 
rotten trees and thick slime, impairing his hearing and risking 
‘the bends 1 in a rational attempt to discover the treasure and 
the horror of this ancient ‘shrine’, an endeavour which Ameri¬ 
cans as well as his Indians working the dredger and the diving 
apparatus considered certain suicide, that arouses the strongest 
sympathy and admiration. Thompson put his faith in the legend 
that maidens had been thrown into the Well of Sacrifice at 
dawn, and if any had still the strength to cry out at noon, ropes 
were lowered to them. When they recovered their senses, they 
told how they had been received ‘by many people of their 
nation’, that when their heads ‘were inclined downwards be¬ 
neath the water they saw many deeps and hollows and the 
people responded to their queries concerning the good or the 
bad year that was in store for them’. Thompson also saw ‘many 
people’ (his workmen) and ‘deeps and hollows’ (the rings and 
cavities in the limestone walls) in the water which was always 
so thick that its surface ‘reflected light like a mirror rather than 
deflecting it like a crystal’. 

After leaving the pool, and listening to the strange humming 
until it merged into the sound of the jungle, we returned to the 
Court of the Thousand Columns and the Temple of the 
Warriors on the east side of New Chichen’s central square. 
Collonades are carved with the figures of warriors and painted 
ochre, blue, green and red; here, too, the feathered serpent 
writhes everywhere, with open jaws and distorted head, and 
usually the rattles of the rattlesnake. The snake is the universal 
symbol, the swastika of Chichen Itza’s hegemony. Inside the 
Temple of the Warriors are some fine wall paintings done in a 
childish style in comparison with classical designs. One large 
painting shows a fishing village, with crabs, fish and turtles in 
the wriggly lines of sea, boats with three men apiece, one of them 
punting in the bow, shells on the beach, thatched huts and trees 
and birds, with many figures sitting and standing and the 
inevitable long, thin rattlesnake uncoiling itself in the top right- 
hand corner. There is a good deal of phallic drawing in this 
temple, and one picture of human sacrifice. 

Walked in the late afternoon to the nearest ruins of old 
Chichen, and back past the Caracol observatory, the nunnery. 
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the house of com grinders, the high priest’s grave, and a bath 
house with steam pipes, but I remember little of it. Chichen 
cannot be done in a day. The tropical night felt cool and wel¬ 
come, and we sat listening to the crickets and the big, noisy 
frogs, until some Yucatecan girls began a gay performance of 
dances, moving their feet with quick little steps, dancing kinetic- 
ally to the ‘jarana’ guitar, chasing their partners round the 
room, and one keeping a full bottle on her head without ever 
letting it wobble. 

Tuesday , 29 th March 

The Duttons welcomed us back and after discussing how we 
could leave the Yucatan, which may be harder than getting 
here, they introduced us to an optimistic bank manager who 
said it should be possible to cross to the east coast of the penin¬ 
sula before the rains come. Then an American lumber man 
who really knows the country said the 250 mile journey might 
easily take ten days, because the fine weather traffic amounts 
to one truck or jeep a week, usually going out for lumber 
business and not always right across to the Caribbean coast. 
He pointed at black clouds piling up to the south-west and said 
the rains might break any day now. In the evening at a whisky 
party we luckily cornered an archaeologist from the Carnegie 
Institution. What a change to meet someone who separates 
fact from supposition about the Maya, and tells you which is 
which. Mosquitoes under control this evening, or perhaps they 
are just getting tired of us. 

Wednesday, %otk March 

Tom Dutton indefatigable. Over breakfast of six oranges and 
two mangoes each he suggested we might get a lift to Ghetumal 
on Tamsa, a small company flying freight and a few passengers 
down there three times a week. After a long discussion the 
Tamsa manager agreed, entirely out of respect for Dutton, I 
think. So we leave at 6 a.m. to-morrow. Mrs. Dutton was talk¬ 
ing to a lace-maker and an American lady who had been stuck 
in Ghetumal for a week, unable to move in any direction. 

Visited the archaeological laboratory, rows of chips and frag¬ 
ments of pottery in paper bags, gods and tortoises, jars and 
jades, and samples to be date-tested by carbon fourteen. Then to 
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Merida’s, if not Mexico’s, greatest monument. Perhaps there 
are almost as many monuments as lamp-posts in Mexico, but 
this one beats them all. About two hundred life-size figures 
deeply carved on a semi-circular wall portray the history of the 
country since Montezuma met Cortes. The ends of the wall, 
about twenty feet high, are carved with abstract neo-Maya 
designs which dominate the rest of the monument. The stone is 
a warm pale pink and brown colour. Romulo Rozo, the Bolivian 
sculptor, has spent ten years at work on it. Chisel in hand he 
climbed down from the top branch of the tree of life in the 
centre and grasped Tom Dutton with a squeeze of his huge 
biceps, and the thin, old man laughed with delight. 

Afterwards we walked round a henequen factory manned by 
pirates stripped to the waist with red handkerchiefs over their 
mouths. The machines making the twine, and the hirsute, spiky 
rope fills the air with a thick irritable dust. Then back again to 
pack entirely clean clothes for the first time in weeks, thanks to 
the Duttons. 

In the evening we met Senor Bobichano, king of the Yuca¬ 
tan’s tourist trade. Eight of us sat listening to him. Although he 
wasn’t well, he’s the kind of man who can take twenty minutes 
over a poor story and never have an interruption. He spoke of 
the ruins with warm sentiment. . . 

‘You take Chiclien,’ he said, ‘. . . masculine. Now Uxmal is 
different . . . it’s feminine. Every stone in it.’ 

Thursday , girf March 

The Duttons took us to the airport, where we said good-bye 
to them with deep gratitude. Late last night he had helped me 
wring one hundred pesos out of the local newspaper in payment 
for the article. He just could not have done more to help us. 
The whole family possessed that rare strength of character 
which makes living among a very foreign people in an ener¬ 
vating climate seem easy. 

The Tamsa plane flew over henequen and scrub at first, then 
thick jungle, out of the Yucatan into the almost uninhabited 
state of Quintana Roo. We weren’t sorry to be flying over that 
country, and didn’t see a road or a track or anything but jungle 
until the aircraft began descending over brilliant, translucent 
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turquoise rivers and lakes near Chetumal. It seemed almost 
unbelievable to have left the Yucatan with another free flight. 
My only regret was that we had still not seen the Papaloapan 
Project—now very far behind. 

From the airstrip to the main street of this dusty little shanty 
town we tried to distinguish the nationalities of men of every 
colour from ebony to yellow. Mestizos, quadroons, octaroons 
and all types of half-caste inhabit the place, which is described 
as a port although we couldn’t see any ships beyond a hulk or 
two. The immigration people said that a bus left for Belize, 
Chetumal’s only land contact, every other day. 

‘Which days? 5 

‘Oh, any day. Twice a week at least. 5 

‘To-day perhaps? 5 

‘Yaa, why not? 5 

On the main street stood about twenty cars, and we counted 
number plates from QU (Quintana Roo) 1 to 15. The highest 
number was 22. Where else could they go? I walked up and 
down the street and after an hour had asked every driver when 
he was next going to Belize. A Syrian who had two Chinese 
with him said he might make the journey that day, but with 
two or three stops on the way. He’d take us, he didn’t mind. He 
looked unenthusiastic, and so was I. The whole town was listless 
and wretched, just the place for a Graham Greene novel. 

Then we sighted the bus. It came round the corner from 
nowhere and stopped. Of all the buses we have been on, this 
was obviously the most distinguished. Erratically painted in 
dark brown, it had a large bulldog on the back super-imposed 
on a Union Jack. The words ‘batty bros. bulldog bus’ could 
just be made out. Although it doesn’t even claim to have a 
schedule the driver told us he was hoping to leave for Belize 
this morning at ten o’clock. It was already nine-fifty. Two 
hours later it rattled to a start. 
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A Procession at Easter 


Thursday, 31 st March ( continued) 

A raft-and-wire ferry crosses the river between Mexico and 
British Honduras. In the small white customs’ building on the 
far side a Creole officer delved into every case and box with 
polite, but stupidly automatic movements. Then the rattle 
began again as the bus moved on, with heavy jungle on either 
side. Occasionally a coconut, a pineapple or a banana would be 
visible amidst confused greenery which was for the most part a 
hopeless mess, even where agriculture had been attempted and 
the land once cleared. 

The people in these northern villages of British Honduras 
appeared preponderantly Mayan, just as clean and cheerful as 
further north. They sleep on hammocks, possess some furniture 
and try to keep up individual gardens. Their houses are ‘adobe’, 
much like wattle and daub, or ‘trash’ houses, made entirely of 
thatch and twigs. They speak English but are often illiterate, 
having lost through disuse what they learnt at school, and they 
are mostly Roman Catholic, though it was refreshing to see 
small stucco and thatch churches with a bell outside and a 
wooden cross on the roof, with notices firmly announcing ‘No 
collection’. 

We were no longer innocent of the many purposes to which a 
bus can be put; but the bulldog was beyond a joke. It combined 
the functions of a travelling post office, a gossip centre and news 
agent, trade bazaar and delivery van. The Batty Brother driving 
it behaved outrageously. He would stop for as much as fifteen 
minutes while a passenger haggled through the window over the 
price of two pumpkins, which would be sold by the same 
lengthy procedure a few miles down the road. 

There are three main roads in British Honduras: the new 
25 mile strip called the ‘Humming Bird Highway’, ‘Western 
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Avenue’ into the interior, and the no mile stretch from 
Chetumal to Belize, which does not deserve a name. The 
surface was so aggravating that the innumerable and ridiculous 
stops became a relief, while in transit suitcases burst their locks, 
at least one Creole was constantly sick, and turkeys and pigs 
desisted from squealing. 

Many signs of Bridsh civilization are evident; nearing Belize 
open patches of swamp land displayed notices: ‘Trespassers 
will be prosecuted’ while villages, schools and jungle tracks were 
marked with prototypes of the signs one sees used, perhaps more 
suitably, in the comfortable English countryside. Also, had we 
known it, the bus drove on the left hand side of the road. Only 
this road didn’t have sides. 

In the late afternoon after crossing another raft ferry we saw 
our first armadillo, a solemn animal which is so obviously 
neither one thing nor the other. Unfortunately it turned out 
that this one had recently died. 

Around Belize the country degenerates into mush, and man¬ 
grove grows in dark brown water. The jungle could at least be 
burnt—in some places it had been—and there was a little 
agriculture, some sugar cane, and the chicle (sapodilla) trees 
(most of them slanting sideways, as if ashamed to bring chewing 
gum into the world); but the problem of clearing mangrove 
swamp could only be solved by the mightiest resources and 
energy. 

It was almost dark when the bus, having averaged ten miles 
an hour which Batty considers a good run, entered Belize. The 
town is built on stilts; much of it decays in the apathy of a 
slum. We walked away from the infernal bus, and a long search 
ended in a room which lacked running water, sheets and mos¬ 
quito nets. Water becomes a grim problem during the dry 
season; the large rain water vats outside the houses were almost 
empty now. The room was situated above a newspaper office 
called the Clarion. 

‘Leigh Richardson was in charge of it, 5 said the landlady in a 
whisper; ‘he’s the only man who cares about the people here.’ 
And even more confidentially: ‘They put him in gaol, the 
editor, you know, for communism,’ 
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Friday, i st April 

Up early, stupidly forgetting it was April Fool’s Day. Spent 
the morning hailing boats in the harbour. The harbour¬ 
master said that there’s nothing sailing to Guatemala or 
Spanish Honduras for five days. The negroes here look dirty 
and shiftless, without a shred of self-respect ... a completely 
different people to the coloureds in the Southern States. We 
lunched in the only cafe to be found, a greasy, juke box 
atmosphere in the main street. Could scarcely eat the food and 
heard the local saying: 

‘Fully belly tell empty belly, “kip [keep] heart brudder.” ’ 

In the afternoon I put on my suit and called, rather brashly, 
at Government House. A robust major led me to the visitors’ 
book. Then much more profitably, we met Hamilton Anderson, 
through an introducdon from the Hispanic Council. He prob¬ 
ably knows as much about this colony as anybody and has 
wiitten a small book about it. He gave the answers to all our 
questions. Just how much is being done for British Honduras? 
Aid increased steadily between 1946 and ’54 and now averages 
£31 per head of the population per year, paid by British tax¬ 
payers. This figure ranks third in the Commonwealth with only 
the Falkland Island and St Helena higher. With a population 
of 70,000 the territory received well over a million pounds last 
year from Colonial Development; the money was spent on 
public works, agriculture, forestry, education, medicine, surveys 
and communications in that order of precedence. 

Anderson offered to show us Xunantunich, a Mayan site 
near Benque Viejo on the Guatemalan border, where he made 
some discoveries during his term as District Commissioner there. 
He also introduced us to Edward Caffery, director of British 
Honduras broadcasting on loan from the BBC, who invited us 
to stay in his house on the shore. The house has the best view in 
Belize of coconut palms and the sea, of light surf and porpoises 
and dories (dug-out canoes with a sail) and is cooler than the 
rest of the town. We were more than grateful to leave the 
Clarion digs and amazed that there are still so many kind people 
in the world prepared to take in strangers. 

Caffery has a lot of enthusiasm for his job here, which must 
demand endless patience. One of the problems is teaching his 
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staff to speak. The Creole accent sounds occasionally Welsh, 
usually slovenly and often unintelligible. Caffery has spent the 
last three weeks trying to persuade his announcer to say ‘Mass’ 
instead of ‘Marse’. 

He says that one of the distinctive characteristics of British 
Hondurans is their confusion between American and British 
influences. The favourite sports are soccer and baseball; unlike 
the West Indies cricket is not played. Anyone, who gets a univer¬ 
sity education usually goes to the States. They like juke boxes 
but don’t seem to have any music of their own: not even a 
‘Brute Force Steel Band’ like the Antiguans and Trinidadians 
who equip orchestras with converted, empty, upturned fifty- 
gallon drums. This evening when the market place was closing, 
the flies scattering and a smell of rotten bananas filling the 
street, a tall man looked rudely at us and some other English 
people, held up his British passport, showed it to a group of 
friends, threw it on the ground and set his heel on it. ‘That’s 
what I think,’ he shouted. 

John Crow, who is everyman, the local hero, African, Carib, 
Mestizo, Indian, has perhaps never been very cheerful or loyal. 
He uses proverbs like: ‘Coward man keep soun’ bone’ and 
‘w’en John Crow ded grass grow da e doa’ (at his door, i.e., his 
friends forget him). 

An odd habit among the Creoles is their attitude to the after¬ 
noon, which doesn’t exist in British Honduras. From 2 p.m. the 
greeting is ‘good evening’ and by seven o’clock ‘good night’. 
They decorate their houses with cuttings from newspapers and 
magazines, not merely faded pin-ups but articles and any kind 
of photo. Sometimes they nail a horseshoe on the threshold. 

Saturday, 2nd April 

Drove with Anderson and an Italian to a ‘household’ 
(domestic as opposed to ceremonial) archaeological site being 
dug by four Americans from Harvard. They five in splendid 
style and gave us beer from an ice-box. The Italian picked up a 
pot with a leaf design and said: 

‘Yes, the Maya were clever with tilings like that.’ It turned 
out the pot had been fired in a nearby village some months back. 

Driving on to Gayo at the far end of ‘Western Avenue’ we 
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passed huge hardwood trees, mahogany, cedar, and lignum 
vitas, then left the jeep, crossed a river by raft and wire, and 
walked for the first time along a real jungle track. The Italian 
kept shooting at birds and missing them. Caroline, somewhat 
worried by snakes but with a topee, would have been just as 
good as Ava Gardner. Trails of big ants crossed the path. 
Anderson’s discoveries at Xunantunich were fascinating; one 
frieze in pure white stucco on limestone, about 1,500 years old. 
It is a large site, with many pyramids and mounds untouched. 
Anderson pointed to a stretch of land he had cleared three 
months before—the jungle was already ten feet high. Later an 
enchanting fawn stopped in the path and the Italian shot at 
it from thirty feet. We tried to stop him but he got in three 
shots. Luckily, and almost incredibly, he missed again. Crossing 
the river on the way back the evening light was soft, the trees 
leant over the water, and the colouring might for a moment 
have been English. 

Sunday , 3 rd April 

Something wrong. A whole day wasted with a temperature of 
103°. I had to take solemn little pills without knowing for sure 
what they were as the medicine chest was badly shaken in the 
Bulldog bus. Very well nursed. I recovered around midnight, 
which is as well since we’ve arranged to sail to Puerto Cortes 
(Spanish Honduras) in the Heron on Tuesday morning. 

Monday, 4 th April 

The fever went quickly up and down in the old colonial 
tradition. A succession of powerful pills reduced temperature 
below 97 0 , and it was possible to write an article for the Daily 
Mail —a bit better than usual, I think, as it was slapped down 
quickly onto the typewriter. Felt very clammy when it was 
finished, and we turned on the wireless, only to learn about tin 
London newspaper strike . . . humiliating. Went straight back 
to bed for an hour, irritated by the thought of the wasted article. 

In the evening we went out but couldn’t get anything done. 
Even the photos weren’t developed. Both of us felt tired of 
Creole giggling and the chewing-a-piece-of-straw attitude. 
Women wobble about with parasols. Men slouch, One is con- 
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stantly reminded that they were brought here from Africa as 
slaves, that a pirate hide-out had very little romance, and that 
a hide-out without its pirates has none. 

We dined with a Polish couple. He’d been captured by the 
Nazis, escaped through Hungary, the Balkans, France, and 
eventually fought for the Free Poles. She spent two years in a 
Russian camp east of the Caspian, and escaped through Persia. 
They are very glad to be here, and so proud of their baby, 
which put our grumbling to shame. 

Tuesday , 5 th April 

The harbour master maintained that the Heron would sail 
for Puerto Cortes at 1.30 p.m. We visited the United Fruit 
Company representative who wrote out an introduction to one 
of their men in Cortes. Apparently they run the port. 

Then to the Nicaraguan consul who, they said, owned a 
grocery. The grocer believed the consul was now in the wine 
trade on the other side of town. Eventually discovered him in 
charge of a sleepy, nondescript import business, probably 
making huge profits. Prices were once controlled but are now 
four times those of 1939, extremely high when related to low 
wages and no service, and the cost of living seems to be several 
times that of Mexico. The bald consul regretted that he had no 
authority to issue visas—perhaps if we wished to pay for a 
cable to Managua, the capital, he might obtain it within as 
little as forty-eight hours? We walked back through the market 
place, where a giant turtle lay, a dead panjandrum persecuted 
by flies. 

Edward Caffery suggested an early lunch of redsnapper and 
rice, and said good-bye after taking us to the wharf where we 
embarked, or rather, clambered on board the Heron. She looked 
like one of those lake or river boats built by the late Victorians, 
less stately than the tourist ships on the Nile, but perhaps a 
shade deeper draught than the African Queen , and weighed 
ninety tons, ten less than the Santa Maria with which Columbus 
sailed the Atlantic—if the same weight measurement was used. 
Now she lay grinding her worn out, squeaky fenders, almost 
hidden by a pile of ‘personal effects’, including bicycles, um¬ 
brellas, cases and cases of tinned sweetened milk and crates of 
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alcohol, and mysterious bulging sacks which the Creoles 
humped on board with them. 

The Heron trades once a week with dwellings along the coast 
of British Honduras and one or two cays ten miles offshore. 
For most of the 'places the ship forms the only contact with 
civilization—if Belize will bear that euphemism. Her master, 
and the only other white man on board, was Captain Hunter, 
who had sailed these waters for thirty years. Mr Hunter was 
fierce at first sight. 

When the last of the odds and ends on the wharf were piled 
on deck, so that it took quarter of an hour to get from bow to 
stern, the ship had chugged out of the Belize river less than two 
hours behind schedule, dropped an old lady at the first cay and 
settled down to her steady four and a half knots southwards, the 
two first-class passengers sat down with the captain and his 
mate at a table laden with pilchards, onion and mince, chilli, 
an ancient cheese, and black, tannic tea. Mr Hunter ack¬ 
nowledged that the Santa Maria under sail in mid-ocean must 
have had a more comfortable movement than the Heron in the 
sheltered waters between the coast and the long reef ten to 
twenty miles out; and he distracted our attention from his 
craft’s irregular motion by relating a succession of stories which 
were always intriguing, and usually gruesome. 

Pie was a large man with a relentless face which he could 
transform with an occasional dramatic gesture. He took con¬ 
versation slowly but would unexpectedly make a long whistle 
through rounded, wrinkled lips at the mention of Russia, the 
Guatemalan communists’ atrocities, a storm at sea, cancer, or a 
sapodilla shark—‘longer than this boat’. Eighteen months ago 
he spent 30,000 dollars in an attempt to save his wife from 
cancer. She died at the hospital in Minneapolis, ‘man’s last 
hope’. 

‘They take a bank reference on you in Minneapolis; payment 
in advance every Friday or they’ll charge you according to 
what you’ve got. They made one rich guy from Chicago cough 
up a hundred thousand—he’d only been in seventeen days. 
Whew.’ Mr Hunter turned fiercely upon his first mate and 
commanded him: 

‘Mind you see you’re buried in a clean pair of pyjamas. 
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Johnny, with all your money in a cheque pinned on the pocket. 
You’ve got to let St Peter see it.’ 

Many of his friends had met sudden death; one Guatemalan 
had his eyes and tongue pulled out, another died delivering an 
armaments shipload from Puerto Cortes to the anti-communists 
in Guatemala. 

‘And you know which company that was,’ he said, sucking 
his breath. ‘They tried to cut me in on that racket. But we kept 
out, didn’t we, Johnny?’ with a slow wink he looked all round 
the table. Captain Hunter and his boat seemed assured of 
Churchillian longevity. 

We climbed back to the cabin and slept on a sheet, a little 
too small for the mattress in each bunk so it screwed up during 
the night. The heat made any cover unnecessary, and there 
wasn’t one. 

Wednesday, 6 th April 

At 10 a.m. Mr Hunter announced that the Heron could not 
make Puerto Cortes to-night. 

‘And I’m not going in to that port at night. Ooooo—No. 
Don’t worry,’ he grunted, ‘we’ll get you there. That’s all you 
want, isn’t it? Uh?’ 

At most of the stops there were no means of disembarking 
without using the Heron's dinghy. At first we had thought the 
captain was simply being pessimistic but as the day wore on 
the hope of saving ourselves a second night on board dwindled 
to nothing. About midday Mr Hunter kindly explained: 

‘It’s a seven hour open sea passage from Punta Gorda, that’s 
the last stop in BH. With this wind she’ll probably stand on her 
head. You’ll be glad if we take you to Cortes without getting 
your feet wet.’ 

Reached Punta Gorda soon after two and are waiting here 
till midnight. After walking three times round the town we 
discovered a degree of sanitation in a building called the 
‘Government Rest House’. It was empty, the door of anti¬ 
mosquito wire had been left ajar, and we moved two wicker 
chairs onto the veranda. The spirit of the place lived in its 
‘suggestions book’. Recent entries told of conflict and deter¬ 
mination : 
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‘No mirror. Four fragments found. 5 

‘Even one decent light wd, be appreciated. To write reports 
by hurricane lantern spells ruination to one ! s eyes. 5 

‘New teapot required. 5 

‘None! It’s a surprise to me that the Govt, provides a teapot 
at all. 5 

‘Could the mirror in the bathroom be raised for the benefit 
of the non-Buddhist officers, for whom contemplation of the 
navel is not a path to virtue? 5 

‘Need a new teapot. 5 

‘A new pump that works.’ 

‘Pump still defective. 5 

‘Pump now working—how nice. 5 

‘Waterworks still bothering Mrs W. 5 (the caretaker). 

‘Accommodation basically good. Rest-house almost only 
bright spot of stay. 5 

The story ended happily, but no doubt history would repeat 
itself in Punta Gorda. Luckily this was one of the two days a 
week when Punta Gorda’s public library opened. I spent two 
hours reading a child’s Shakespeare while Caroline found a 
book of birds, and searched for the man o’ war gulls and some 
colourful dippers we 5 d seen close to the shore, where the jungle 
came into the sea. Unfortunately it was a book of English birds. 
Only children used the library. A Creole proverb says: 

‘Common sense better dan eddicashun. 5 

Most of the adults were drinking or buying supplies of raw, 
white rum delivered from the Heron. We walked along the shore 
and slept a little on the beach. I felt very weak and still have a 
little fever left. 

The colouring was amazing this evening. Between bands of 
yellow and purple the Caribbean sky contained five great 
patches of lollipop red, and afterwards the full moon trans¬ 
formed the Heron , the little Settlement with its one jetty, and the 
sea. 

Maundy Thursday , 7tA April 

Sleep did not come easily on the Heron during the night, but 
at 7 a.m. she steamed into a wide bay surrounded by hills and 
found a place at the wharf between large, white banana ships 
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where we thankfully stepped ashore, only to be pushed back on 
board to await quarantine clearance by a fierce little Hon¬ 
duran. The United Fruit Company may run the port, but their 
control ends at the immigration office, which did not, in fact, 
appear to be run by anyone. Even Captain Hunter’s consider¬ 
able authority, generously employed in search of someone who 
would admit us to Honduras, could not produce one official 
personage. Our passports had been seized and taken, as we 
learnt later, two miles away to the police chief’s breakfast table. 
Hunter warned us gloomily that only cash would redeem them. 

‘This isn’t the Calais-Dover run,’ he admitted sadly. ‘And 
we don’t want you stuck in Cortes to-night. There’s drinking 
and a lot of trouble before Easter. I’m not staying here to¬ 
night.’ 

But it was Mr Hunter, helped by our introduction to an 
American in the United Fruit, who got us through Cortes on 
Holy Thursday, and once again it cost nothing. The Fruit 
Company—and fruit in Honduras means bananas—owns rail¬ 
way lines through the wide plantation valley inland to La Lima 
and a little beyond. Trucks, rather smaller than a 15 cwt., 
run an occasional bus service along the track, through jungle 
without a road. Uncertain of our destination, unwashed and 
without breakfast we were lifted onto the only truck that day, 
which chugged down the main street, stopped reluctantly while 
the passports were extracted from the police, spun along the 
line out of the town, beside the wide bay, and into the jungle. 

At one point we changed cars and joined the company’s 
lawyer in a spacious, open limousine, which stopped periodic¬ 
ally for him to walk away from the railway track and inspect 
housing conditions in the plantations. About two hundred 
houses are built in rows to an identical pattern, on 'stilts ten 
feet high. The lawyer, the local foreman and his retinue 
marched in file, looking into houses and kitchens and the 
school room, and admiring a small open-air cinema. The air 
lay still upon the long, oval banana leaves, and felt hot and 
humid to breathe, but the clamminess of skin and shirt was less 
oppressive than in British Honduras. 

The conversation came and went, drifting around us with 
hat intangible vagueness you feel when half asleep. They 
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talked of spraying the fruit to prevent ‘sigatoka’ or flooding to 
stop ‘Panama disease’. Bananas are more temperamental than 
they taste, and the attorney told us all their foibles, admitting 
that he didn’t eat them himself. 

In La Lima more United Fruit men waited by the track with 
a taxi standing by. 

‘You haven’t got a moment to spare. All cars must be off the 
roads by twelve o’clock on Holy Thursday. It’s a law. Get in 
quick. We’d like you to stop and have a drink ... too bad . . . 
it’ll have to be another day. Good-bye now.’ 

It was eleven-fifteen. The dust rose from the road as the last 
taxi raced into San Pedro Sula, second city in Honduras, 
before the curfew, and stopped at a cool hotel where, feeling 
triumphant but rather sick, we drank salt and water, then beer, 
and ate the first proper meal since redsnapper with Edward, 
forty-eight hours before. Owing to the slight dysentery accom¬ 
panying my fever, I hadn’t really eaten for five days. 

We had no idea of the solemnity of Easter in Central America, 
but now the rules were made clear our thoughts at lunch were 
two-fold; how to get to the hills and out of the hot, low-lying 
valley, and how to get to Tegucigalpa, the capital and 3,000 
feet up, in time to see the Easter processions. Three or four 
days in San Pedro Sula over Easter would be expensive and 
boring, but we were too tired to discuss the problem and 
relapsed into silence ... an unusual condition at mealtimes. 
The people at the next table were talking with great excite¬ 
ment about festivities in Tegucigalpa. It sounded, oddly 
enough, as though they meant to be there. I hurried to the 
hotel desk and asked about aeroplanes, a thought which hadn’t 
occurred to either of us. If cars were forbidden after noon, why 
not planes? The clerk looked calmly up from his comic: 

‘The last one leaves at two o’clock,’ he said. ‘Do you wish a 
reservation?’ 

Fortunately the airport was only half a mile, with plenty of 
time to walk that distance. The flight cost twelve dollars. Air 
travel is cheap, and as most of the country is accessible only 
by aircraft or machete 1 many people fly who have apparently 

1 Knife for hacking jungle. 
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never been in a car, bus or train. Although Honduras is as wild 
and sparsely populated as any of the Central American repub¬ 
lics it led the way in air travel, owing to the exploits of a New 
Zealander, Lowell Yerex, who built up TACA, the world’s 
largest air freight company. 

Stretching northwards towards the sea we looked down on 
hectare upon hectare of bananas, which now assumed the propor¬ 
tions and colouring of neatly tended gardens of spinach. The 
land appeared wonderfully green and rich, giving way to jungle 
broken only by an occasional tall mahogany, the 'king tree’ of 
Honduras, or scattered fields which must have been planted 
with Indian corn. The aircraft flew out of the flood basin of 
the Ulua river and into the hills, landing once in something 
like a field near 8,000 foot mountains, on the way to the 
capital. 

It didn’t take long to realize why people in Mexico City had 
warned us of expenses in Central America. It was impossible 
to telephone any hotels from the airport as the telephone was 
out of order, but the bus set us down at what the driver called 
‘the cheapest hotel for white people’, where a German manager 
asked for $10 a day each with all meals. I felt very weak, and 
sat on the luggage while Caroline went to find a pension. She 
went to four, all half the price of the hotel or less, but dark, 
fly infested, filthy, and the rooms either containing four or five 
beds, or a larger number with blankets hung shoulder height 
between beds as a makeshift partition. Even if we could have 
stayed there without picking up some disease, the risk of theft 
made it preferable to pay the $ 1 o to the German. I bargained 
fiercely with him and at last he agreed to charge $6, room and 
breakfast only, which, he insisted, was an unprecedented con¬ 
cession. 

We had dinner with Mr Coghill, the British Minister, who 
was most informative and lent us books about Honduras. 

Good Friday, 8 th April 

Dysentery struck me in earnest at about 4 a.m. and I had 
to stay in all day. Thank Heavens we hadn’t paid the whole 
110, for I had to resort to the desperate measure of eating 
nothing, not even a crust, nothing except pills. 
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Two or three times during the morning and afternoon Caro¬ 
line called me to the hotel balcony to see the Good Friday pro¬ 
cessions. The street was blocked with people shuffling forwards 
to the thump or mournful whine of a tired military band, often 
playing Chopin’s funeral dirge off-note. All wore their best 
clothes, not so gay as usual, the women mostly in black with 
long mantillas, and the only bright colours in the whole mass of 
human beings were purples and scarlets of the lavishly dressed 
life-sized figures they bore along with them. The leading char¬ 
acters of the drama of the Crucifixion were represented in 
grotesque plaster models with waxy faces and chipped white 
fingers. The crowd showed no violent emotion; they have to 
keep hard at it all day. In the evening the streets cleared and 
we went out for a walk of about four miles, with me feeling 
empty as a scarecrow. 

The small town is surrounded by dry hills so that it goes up 
at the edges, except on one side where it slopes down to the 
Choluteca, and narrow streets begin and end at the banks of 
the river. The houses are white or pastel coloured with dusty 
red tiles as in Mexico, with the roofs set at a lower angle so the 
town appears more peaceful. ‘Tegoose’ is one of the earliest 
colonial cities, as the conquistadores were attracted by silver 
and gold, and the name itself is taken from the Indian words 
meaning ‘Hill of Silver’. Even on Good Friday a few oxcarts 
and pack mules ambled in the streets and one or two peasants 
carried huge loads on their backs. The Honduran Indians are a 
fine looking people with broad shoulders and square chests, 
wide cheek bones and full faces yet more dignified, more 
solemn than the Maya, and they stare uncompromisingly at 
strangers. A brown-and-green duck waddled in the street, wild 
flowers filled the patios, and oranges, sunflowers, giant poppies 
and bougainvilia grew close to the old walls. 

Saturday , 9 th April 

After nothing to eat for thirty-six hours I felt very enthusiastic 
about breakfast and went into the dining-room at eight- 
twenty-five, but they said it was too late and impossible to have 
so much as a cup of tea, owing to waitress’ union law. This led 
to a battle with the so-called Dane, who had run the hotel 
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since 1945—an obvious ex-Nazi. The argument raged bitterly 
un til dignity could only be maintained by leaving the hotel. 

We stood on the street beside our luggage and discussed a 
"crucial decision. Neither of us felt strong enough to risk living 
in one of the filthy pensions, so expenses had to be reckoned at 
over $20 a day for two. An air ticket to Panama cost $50 . . . 
a financial disaster . . . but by waiting two days until offices 
opened on Monday, even supposing we could leave Tegoose 
immediately by cheaper transport, over $40 would have been 
spent. After such simple arithmetic there was no alternative to 
the airlines, who offered ‘the only two seats over the weekend’ 
on an 11 a.m. flight. The aircraft might not touch down at 
Tegucigalpa if the tail wind increased. At the airport the 
weather man said that the plane could not land and would be 
flying through to Managua, Nicaragua. 

I should like to be able to describe black despair settling 
upon us, but it wouldn’t be true. An almost Muslim fatalism 
more nearly describes our mood as we sat down on the tarmac 
and searched the sky for a little black dot, which appeared in 
due course, grew larger, circled the aerodrome—and landed. 
As it taxied towards us the weather man ran up and said: 

‘You will be pleased. The pilot has decided to land after all. 
You will soon see the aircraft. Five minutes, please, just five 
minutes.’ We thanked him for this valuable information and 
pointed to it. 

‘All,’ he said, with great satisfaction, ‘what did I tell you?’ 

The major mountain range running through the Central 
American republics splits up and comes to an end in Nicaragua, 
although it starts again in Costa Rica and a thin chain of 
mountains continues as far as the Panama canal and beyond 
it. Only the north-western quarter of Nicaragua is completely 
mountainous, and between that area and the south-western 
part, which is mostly Lake Nicaragua, lie all the major towns 
and communications. The larger, eastern half of the country 
consists of jungle broken by many rivers which flow down to the 
Caribbean all along the Mosquito Coast, named not for its 
insects but from a corruption of Missike, the name of the 
Indian inhabitants. In hundreds of years not much has hap- 
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pened in this eastern half of Nicaragua, except at a little 
Caribbean port called Bluefields where American marines 
landed whenever a revolution occurred, and sometimes when it 
didn’t, which amounts to a very regular attendance over the 
past half century. The country supports itself on coffee and 
banana exports, but its economy has been described as ‘sub¬ 
sistence’ and less than five per cent of the land is culdvated, as 
is true of most Central America. 

We flew directly to Costa Rica; past the black slopes and 
smoking crater of Momotombo, over the steamy, khaki- 
coloured lakes of Managua and Nicaragua with a short stop at 
the capital, close to more volcanoes on the Isle of Ometepe, 
until with a succession of bumps the plane rose above the central 
plateau of Costa Rica, quite differently laid out with small red- 
roofed farms and friendly green fields. 

At San Jose, the capital, which stands over six thousand feet 
high, ten degrees north of the equator, with a temperature of 
about seventy degrees and a cool diy wind blowing three or four 
fleecy clouds about the mountain tops, a large notice above the 
customs office wished visitors welcome to Costa Rica, smart 
policemen and airlines’ hostesses said ‘Happy Easter’ in Eng¬ 
lish, the customs officer was polite and of incorruptible appear¬ 
ance, and a shop sold Wills’ cigarettes and Cadbury’s choco¬ 
lates. A car drove quickly to a red and white hotel called the 
‘Oasis’ where the manager denied all knowledge of the revolu¬ 
tion three months before, saying that Costa Rican revolutions 
did not resemble Nicaraguan revolutions in any way, as no¬ 
body got hurt, and in any case they happened very seldom. We 
each spent twenty minutes in a shower with a pink basin 
alongside, and American-made soap which floats in the water. 
I was then forced to lie down owing to a belly ache. It was 
the seventh day since the illness began in Belize. 

Although Costa Rica has suffered from Spanish mis-manage- 
ment and English, Dutch and French piracy, as have all the 
lands of Central America, this small country seems to be unique 
in the New World historically, and as a result, socially and 
politically. Only a tiny population of Indians resisted coloniza¬ 
tion. Peopled by Spanish peasant farmers, Costa Rica was one 
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place where settlers arrived with their families intent upon 
making a living, without subduing, converting and looting an 
alien people. The white population, over eighty-five per cent of 
the total, are descended entirely from men and women of 
Galicia, Aragon and Biscay. The Gallegos are known as peace¬ 
ful workers and provincial farmers, the Aragoneses provide a 
firm and prosperous business sense, and the Basques are rightly 
renowned for their nobility, chivalry and imagination, for they 
probably belong to that happy family, the Celts. 

With such honourable forefathers it is not surprising that the 
Costa Ricans have independent ways and good manners, 
famous schools and very little illiteracy, a national theatre and 
opera house, a zoo with ocelots, gorgeous macaws and a mon¬ 
strous tortoise, a political system which allows the chief minister 
only £14 a week and members of parliament £5 (against 
Nicaragua’s £20,000 a year for the Premier), a very high birth 
rate, a land divided into bucolic farms, mostly ten to a hundred 
acres in size, and absolutely delicious coffee. 

We soon felt well enough, and sufficiently at home, to visit 
the movies. Oddly enough, the same old film that has followed 
us round since leaving England is showing at the big cinema 
across the square. It has something to do with Richard the Lion 
Heart. We didn’t enjoy it much on seeing it for the first time in 
London, but have become more fond of it on understanding it 
better. 

The cinema was crowded with an audience containing few 
people over twenty. Apparently this has no bearing on the 
standard of entertainment, since the majority of Costa Ricans 
are under twenty. The population has been increasing at a 
great pace, from about seventy thousand in 1842 to over three- 
quarters of a million to-day, and not much of this tenfold 
increase in four generations is due to immigration. 

Went to bed fairly early. Our room overlooked San Jose’s 
main square. In the middle three or four palm trees surround a 
stone platform with large hoops on top, which looked like a 
bandstand, not large enough to obstruct the view of the cathe¬ 
dral on the far side of the square. Few people walked in the 
square and the platform was empty, yet lively Latin American 
rhythms kept wafting towards us, originating apparendy in the 
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bandstand or the church. Just before midnight we decided to 
solve this pleasant mystery. The music undoubtedly came from 
the empty bandstand. Some steps led to a dance floor and a bar 
built underneath the bandstand. We walked to the bar, bought 
a bottle of Costa Rican rum (Ron Viejo) and when half of it 
was drunk, began dancing. 

Easter Sunday, 10th April 

At last. I feel completely and absolutely better. Found the 
second bottle of rum less than half empty, corked it up and put 
it in the medicine chest. Caroline and I agreed that from now 
on the best policy would be to have a night out whenever we 
felt wretched; i.e., save money in good times and spend on 
black days. 

For the first time since Mexico Caroline wore a cardigan. 
The town looks cool, being full of pale green and blue, yellows 
and pinks which reduce the sun’s glare on the walls, and all its 
streets lead directly to open country, fields and low hills, while 
its mood and character explain why the thousands of workers 
from the Panama Canal who came here to recuperate called 
Costa Rica the flower garden of the tropics, a lost paradise, ‘the 
country of rainbows’. We wished that we had come when the 
coffee bushes blossom and the valley and hill-side fincas are 
covered with white and pink, or in autumn when the red 
berries ripen, and the harvest is picked by hand and borne in 
baskets or on pack-saddles to the mill. At any street stall or cafe 
they sell coffee considered by many people the best that can be 
obtained, certainly as renowned as Yemen coffee and far more 
plentiful. San Jose lacks ostentation and the parks and squares 
have few of the obstreperous monuments to national heroes so 
common in Latin America. In the evening the streets filled with 
a great procession as we had seen in Tegucigalpa, but here, 
instead of carrying gruesome plaster cast figures and garish 
idols, they bore children on platforms of flowers and many 
beautiful virgins, which made it a delight to watch, 

Monday, 11th April 

While I finished an article, Caroline struggled with the air¬ 
lines to allow us on a plane to Panama, for which we had no 
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visas. We chased the Panamanian consul all round the town but 
failed to catch him, and reached the airport ten minutes before 
take-off. The airline official did not look at the passports and 
allowed us onto the plane. 

And so at last—Panama. At four o’clock we stepped out of 
the aircraft into wet heat comparable only with British Hon¬ 
duras, and entered the new air conditioned, ice-cold building at 
Tocumen where white clothed doctors prowled with syringes 
and vaccination needles and fussy officials impounded our pass¬ 
ports. In the bus trousers again clung to legs and shirt stuck to 
chest. The road from Tocumen to Panama City passes thr ough 
red clay and jungle, ‘trash houses’ and rubbish heaps. The 
people contrast just as strongly with the Costa Ricans, showing 
laziness and apathy in the way they walk, and dress, and lounge 
about. Then the bus drew up at the magnificent ‘El Panama’ 
Hotel, a white building with balconies for every room and 
bougainvilia hanging from each balcony, fountains and swim¬ 
ming pool and brand new shops, where the wealthier passengers 
disembarked. 

The cheapest room we could find cost $5 a night. In the 
evening we walked through dirty streets narrowly dividing 
houses of rotten wood which lack doors, windows, or even four 
walls, so that every domestic action is exposed to the leering 
inquisition of loiterers and beggars. We were accosted many 
times, saw one man who had been stabbed in a car—the alley 
was quickly cordoned off—and felt grateful for the constant 
activity of the American military police. In this city, despite 
careless traffic, one prefers to walk in the middle of the road. 

In a cafe at about 9 p.m. three English boys were arguing 
about a bill. They did not look like members of a crew. 

‘Are you off a ship?’ 

‘The Southern Cross.’ 

I knew that the Southern Cross was making her maiden voyage, 
carrying immigrants to Australia. We had not expected that she 
would dock at Panama for several days, and had hoped to get 
on board. 

‘When is she sailing?’ 

‘Six a.m. to-morrow.’ 

Within fifteen minutes we reached the Balboa docks, and 
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saw the new liner with her glistening white paint and yellow 
funnel at the stern. I spent two hours trying to persuade the 
ship’s officers to take us, until the purser agreed that it might 
be possible, at least as far as Tahiti, so long as we could arrange 
it with the Company’s agents at Panama. 

It was a memorable search. The heat, even at night, made it 
difficult to hurry. The agents’ offices are all situated in the Port 
Captain’s Office, a large building about a mile from the ship, 
with corridors round the outside of each story, and so well lit 
that long before reaching it I had thought that some agents and 
officials must certainly be there, but the doors downstairs were 
all locked and I ran to the next story. Every door was closed and 
all the offices empty, and so I ran round and round the bal¬ 
conies until in a small room at the top an American duty 
officer took one look and said: 

‘Take it easy. Here, have a drink.’ 

He helped as much as he could and we telephoned every 
place in Panama where the agent could be, and the airport to 
arrange for the passports to be freed from bond. Back on the 
ship again, no one had seen the agent, and no one could act 
without him, so we returned to the hotel through empty streets 
where only the sound of crickets or occasional dance music dis¬ 
turbed the hot, tropical night. I had to find that agent—for 
Panama’s cost of living is frightful, and the Southern Cross offered 
a chance that might not be repeated for weeks or months—and 
telephoned the agent’s house many times, every restaurant and 
hotel since he was reported to be dining with one of the shipping 
line’s directors, and once again returned to the ship. At 4 a.m. 
I called his house for the last time, still got no reply, and fell 
asleep. 
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In the Doldrums 


After endless discussions with agents, consuls, seamen, cap¬ 
tains, yacht club secretaries, pilots and lock gate workers it 
became increasingly clear that Panama, apparently so favour¬ 
able, is really one of the worst places from which to attempt 
working a passage anywhere. A pool of seamen, union members 
with consular support, await repatriation in all directions. 
Freighters and liners leave London or Sydney with a full com¬ 
plement, and unless a member of the crew falls sick the captains 
cannot take on extra men. They no longer have discretion to 
fill an empty berth without full payment of the fare, and even 
if they can sign on a man in Panama, they would give prefer¬ 
ence to one who would join for a round trip, and not simply one 
place to another. The agents themselves will do nothing original 
without support from London or New York. 

‘Of course,’ they said, ‘if you were friends of the owners, then 
there might be a chance. 5 

I was determined to enter the category of owners’ friends, and 
wrote to several shipping companies. 

A great deal of our time in Panama was taken up with a 
strange history, which began, for us, while having tea with a 
member of the British Consular Corps, a branch of government 
service renowned for discretion, which was on this occasion 
absent. We had been introduced by a captain in the United 
States Navy, and after listening to a brief account of what we 
were doing the consul said: 

‘Of course it’s different if you’re a writer, but in our opinion 
people who travel with insufficient funds cannot really be 
described as anything other than parasites.’ 

‘I’m afraid writers aren’t any different,’ I said, ‘although one 
of their prevailing worries, I think, is that they are a bit like 
parasites whether they travel or not.’ 
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He did not reply and his wife began talking about the 
American naval captain: 

‘Poor Bill,’ she said, ‘he does get so worked up about things.’ 
Bill had been particularly kind to us, providing a swim on a 
steamy afternoon, and Caroline said peaceably: 

‘I think he simply thought you might enjoy meeting some 
English people. He heard that I lived near your home town.’ 

‘Quite, quite,’ said his wife hurriedly. ‘Now you’re here you 
must have some of my new cake.’ 

But the consular officer was not so easily appeased. 

‘On my last tour of duty in Europe,’ he added, heavily 
emphasizing that he had once served in Europe, ‘queues of 
young people formed up outside the consulate during the 
summer holiday season. They generally had no money, no 
reason to be there, and no manners, and they seemed to expect 
Her Majesty’s Government to help them. That’s what I mean 
by parasites,’ he glowered. ‘And what’s more, since my wife 
and I have been living here, we have been literally plagued by 
British yachtsmen who say they’ve sailed the Atlantic, and 
expect to be treated as heroes, even to the extent of being 
offered meals by us. It’s got to stop, you know. We must draw 
the fine somewhere.’ 

With as much sympathy as could be mustered I agreed with 
him. ‘You must have a very difficult time.’ Light waves ruffled 
the wonderfully blue sea beyond the balcony of the house and a 
few small sloops lay at moorings. ‘Do you sail yourself, sir?’ 

He looked startled: ‘No. Don’t have time for that kind of 
stuff. It causes us quite enough trouble without doing it our¬ 
selves. We’ve had one of them stranded here for seven months, 
it must be now. A Polish fellow called Cwilong . . . scientist, 
you know, and all that. Thought he could sail out from England 
in a boat without an engine. Hadn’t any money, either. Really 
a complete fool, I should say. He deserted his crew in Panama 
and ran into a hurricane. How can we take responsibility for a 
fellow like that?’ 

A US Navy driver was waiting to take us back. He listened 
very sympathetically while we told him what we thought of the 
English English. 

The next day we found out all we could about Dr Gwilong 
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(pronounced Sweelong) and his yacht, the Princess Waimai, 
Another member of the consular service told us that he was a 
naturalized British subject, who had worked as a scientist for 
the Polish air force, escaped, worked for the Free Poles and at 
Oxford University during the rest of the war, and then held 
lectureships at universities in Wellington, New Zealand, and 
Vancouver. 

Cwilong’s original purpose was to take a non-magnetic yacht, 
with brass fittings and no auxiliary engine, from England to 
Panama, and then to make a detailed survey of the varying 
forces of magnetic attraction in the Pacific Ocean. Very little 
is known about this subject. An American vessel, the Carnegie 
was fitted out for this same purpose but blew up off Samoa in 
IQ2Q. The British Research was never rigged because the auth¬ 
orities considered it too expensive to maintain. Dr Cwilong 
had invested all his capital in the Princess Waimai, received 
charts and instruments from the Admiralty, fitted her out in 
Port Plamble, aroused considerable public enthusiasm and set 
sail with the knowledge that the task would take him seven 
years. 

By chance we learnt more. The hotel telephone operator said 
that Cwilong had been working with Professor Lombardo at 
Panama. 

‘I studied for three years under Lombardo,’ he told me 
enthusiastically. ‘Last January Cwilong made a great dis¬ 
covery.’ 

‘What was that?’ 

‘He was working on tropical rain conditions. I think I can 
explain. He found out that particles of meteoritic dust, which 
enter the earth’s atmosphere in streams caused by meteors or 
other missiles, cause heavy tropical clouds to release a fine, 
steady rain—quite unlike that,’ he said, pointing to the regular 
afternoon deluge pouring into the street. 

‘You explain it very well.’ 

‘It’s my subject.’ 

‘And this job?’ 

‘Oh,’ he looked embarrassed, ‘what else could I do?’ and 
went on; ‘Do you know about hurricanes? 1 

‘I’ve heard of Hazel and Janet.’ 
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‘They are caused by an accumulation of great moisture and 
heat among clouds which cannot release their rain. Clwilong 
believes that aeroplanes could drop tons of this meteoritic dust, 
synthetically manufactured of course, over the young hur¬ 
ricane—and reduce the energy before it gained momentum.’ 

‘And that would be cheaper than the damage wrought by the 
hurricane?’ 

‘Very much so. You should meet Dr Cwilong. Wonderful 
man. He know r s about the effect of the hydrogen bomb fall-out 
on the weather.’ 

We took a bus to Diablo Heights, called ‘the devil’ because of 
the victims of yellow fever who died there, about a mile inside 
the Canal Zone and now covered with a trim housing estate. 
The modern blocks built for US service families might have 
been a thousand miles from the slums of Panama City. At a 
canteen club at the top of the hill we asked a man where the 
Princess Waimai was lying. 

‘Straight down the road,’ he said, and later ‘Cwilong’s al¬ 
right, but he’s had a pretty tough deal, marooned here for seven 
months. The British weren’t exactly sympathetic. Cwilong’s 
wife hasn’t been at all well and no wonder; none of your people 
even offered her a bath or a properly cooked meal. We gave 
them the use of the club, but we can’t do much.’ 

We walked down to the shore of the bay beneath Diablo 
Heights, found a small jetty and persuaded an old man to row 
us out. The Princess Waimai looked as though she had been 
salvaged off the bottom. I never saw a yacht in a worse state. 
Only the seventy-five foot hull remained intact, and appeared 
sound enough although the topsides were filthy. Her mast had 
been broken off at about six feet from the deck, which was 
strewn with broken spars, badly frayed grass rope, shackles and 
stays torn away in the storm, an aluminium dinghy with a hole 
in the bottom, fenders and heaps of unidentifiable tackle. In any 
empty patch of deck space Marie Cwilong, who had been an 
art student, had made primitive drawings in coloured chalks. 

A small, sturdy man of about forty-five put his head through 
the hatch. Plis florid hair was thinning in the middle, long and 
unkempt at the side. He wore thin, metal rimmed spectacles 
and his shirt was stained with sweat. 
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‘I’m Cwilong,’ he said, ‘who are you?’ 

A few minutes later he climbed down the companionway, 
introduced us to Marie, fumbled for several minutes among the 
indescribable confusion of their cabin, and eventually cleared 
enough papers for us to sit down. The story he told us, quietly 
and humorously, was one of the most exciting I have ever 
listened to: 

‘The difficulties are financial,’ he began. ‘The yacht in Eng¬ 
land ate all my cash . . . and Marie’s. I wrote to my friends: 
“You can be sure I shall not make any port in England, as I 
have not a penny to pay harbour dues.” We departed from 
Port Hamble in November. The North Atlantic was average for 
that season, nothing exceptional, but also nothing slack; we had 
five gales before we reached Las Palmas in the Canary Islands 
. . . We anchored on the thirty-fifth day. I received a hundred 
dollars from Vancouver on arrival, which was useful.’ 

‘In Las Palmas I lost some of my crew. Originally in England 
thirty people had volunteered to join me. I chose six who had 
seamen’s certificates of one sort of another. They came as 
amateurs of course, there was no question of payment. My mate, 
an Irishman, found a yacht for some friends and they offered 
him the job of skipper. An English boy of sixteen decided he 
had had enough of sailing and went home, determined to 
become a member of the Queen’s Guard or editor of a fresh 
water fish journal, and one of my Poles returned on a passenger 
ship, asking his steward to wake him every four hours so he 
could enjoy hearing the crew go up on watch.’ 

‘So you had two Poles left?’ 

‘Yes, and Marie and Canario, whom you haven’t met. Come 
here, Canario.’ A white, smooth-haired and sharp-featured 
terrier put his paws on the cabin table. 

‘Well, you could not call us a strong crew. But as Venezuela 
is now the promised land for Spaniards, I easily found three 
who would work their passage there, and I took eight more as 
passengers, charging them half the tourist class fare. The Spani¬ 
ards brought fighting cocks, canaries and post pigeons, I bought 
some musical instruments, and the journey across the Atlantic 
was a picnic. 

‘In La Guaira, Venezuela, we were made welcome and 
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charged no harbour dues because they had not seen a sailing 
ship for such a long time. The British consul was very kind. 
I had already made some useful magnetic observations. 

‘However, I had to find a new crew. The two Poles wanted to 
immigrate to Venezuela too, but the police detained them and 
brought them back on board when I was ready to sail. I took 
two negroes, one of them from Trinidad, an Argentinian and a 
mestizo Mexican. The newcomers appeared a bit wild on the 
first night and I had to pacify a knife fight. 

‘In order to reach Colon, at the north end of the Panama 
Canal, we had to cross the doldrums against a three knot 
current. I consider it the pick of my sailing achievements. The 
crew were very difficult, but at the second attempt we made a 
good landfall and anchored one and a half miles from Colon. 

‘The disadvantages of pure sailing ships,’ said Cwilong 
romantically, ‘are considerable. I had to accept a tow from a 
Panama Canal Company tug at the same rate as the big ships 
pay: seventy-five dollars an hour. It took an hour and ten 
minutes: one hundred and fifty dollars. Before going through 
the canal an unpleasant incident occurred. The Canal Zone 
police returned three members of my crew to the Princess 
Waimai after detaining them one night for attempting to sell 
some Spanish brandy I had on board. One Spaniard had paid 
his whole fare to Venezuela in brandy. 

‘I needed only one hundred dollars to complete my stores for 
Vancouver. I intended to sail to Vancouver and perhaps restore 
my finances. 

‘I went to the British Consul for a loan of one hundred dollars. 

I offered him surety in the form of an annuity from Vancouver 
University, or a statement of tax rebate from the Canadian 
Government, or my camera. But he refused. I told him my 
crew were underfed and I must have money. He replied that if I 
report my yacht in distress, my crew must be repatriated and 
the Princess Waimai sold by auction. That was ridiculous. There 
would be no market for such a yacht here. She would sell for 
the lead in the keel. 

‘The trouble was that the delay was using up more money. 
Nelson says that harbours rot ships and men. My men needed 
not much time to rot. I got sick for three days, and during this 

7 
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time they sold many of my stores. On the evening of 30th July 
one of the Poles told me the crew had received an offer to dine 
with the Panamanian police officers who control the harbour¬ 
master’s office, and are supposed to watch the ships at moorings. 
They all went ashore. It was then that I discovered the main 
compass had gone. That was the last straw. I felt there was no 
chance of help. Half-jokingly I suggested to Marie: “And 
what do you think, if we pulled anchor and sailed?” 

‘It was evening and a thunderstorm coming from shore. These 
were the only conditions in which we could get away at that 
time of year. The anchor came like butter . 5 

Bohdan Cwilong paused in his story. T suppose you know the 
rest ? 5 he said. ‘For eighteen days we try to get out of the dol¬ 
drums, We sweep three times between Cape Mala and Cape 
Corrientes. Then, somewhat north of the first cape, I had one 
day the doubtful pleasure of watching the classical symptoms 
of a tropical hurricane developing. I ran south, but with the 
wind passing forty knots had to lower sail. 

‘I looked at Marie, who was very slightly built and could not 
have helped with anything much except the wheel. The thought 
of one man handling a yacht of that size .. . 

‘Soon the wind passed sixty in “streamers” and the sea began 
to grow. Under bare poles the Princess Waimai rode out the 
storm. I didn’t hear the mast when it cracked, but when I was 
able to go on deck it was lying over the side. I sent up distress 
signals ... an excellent firework display over the empty ocean, 
and then worked for six hours freeing the wreckage. We towed 
the mast as a sea anchor—the best I ever had. After two days 
rolling about in the wake of the hurricane I rigged a jury mast 
and we were under control again. Then a banana boat came 
past and offered a tow. We reached Balboa thirty-six hours 
later . 5 

On Cwilong’s return to Panama the British Consul, who had 
classified the crew as ‘distressed British seamen 5 , presented him 
with a bill of $1,200 for their repatriation, and the fruit com¬ 
pany claimed $2,000 for salvage. In court this latter claim had 
been scaled down to $550 for towing, for the salvage claim was 
unfounded. Cwilong earned $200 a month from the university, 
lived on a pittance, paid the $550 and tried to save something 
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before the black day of 29th April, when the British Consul 
insisted the Princess Waimai be auctioned. 

There was a faint possibility that we might be able to help— 
Cwilong, get the Princess Waimai back into commission, and 
crew for him across the Pacific to New Zealand where he had 
friends and might be able to find a more scientific crew who 
would be interested in his magnetic surveying. It would mean a 
considerable delay, but if the money was raised the yacht might 
be refitted rapidly. The US Navy yards agreed to give their 
assistance; Cwilong hoped to borrow money from an English 
friend in Mexico, and we tried to find some local dignitary who 
might start a small fund to redress the ill fortune Panama had 
brought upon Cwilong. 

Meanwhile we had an offer of work, which had at first 
seemed impossible. When we went to the Foreign Affairs office 
to collect our passports impounded at Tocumen airport a 
Panamanienne had clarified our status. She was an attractive 
woman, wearing an incredibly tight blouse and skirt with a 
cyclamen scarf, and as she walked about the office each man 
put his arms round her as a matter of course, sometimes without 
looking up from his typewriter: 

‘Did you went to Costa Rica?’ she asked in a soft voice. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Coming to Panama without the visa is a very serious offence 
for which the fine is twenty American dollars each person, but,’ 
she cooed, ‘how could you know that? I think we must make the 
airlines pay, don’t you?’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

‘I am very sorry to ask you this, but how are you going to 
leave Panama? You cannot be allowed in unless you have a way 
out, you know ... an airline ticket or a steamer reservation.’ 

‘We shall arrange it as soon as we can.’ 

' ‘Please do not hurry,’ she said, making another short turn 
round the office, and having to tear herself away from a typist’s 
embrace before continuing: ‘We like having you here. But if 
you are going to stay very long, you must remember not to do 
any work. If you work we are bound to ask you for a deposit of 
three hundred dollars.’ She pulled out a large sheet of paper 
and bent over at an acute angle while doing a small sum: 
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‘For two of you, that would be six hundred dollars,’ she an¬ 
nounced triumphantly, ‘Now I must go and see my boss . . . 
good-bye.’ 

We had concentrated entirely on leaving Panama and not on 
finding work. However, one day an elderly gentleman who runs 
a shipping agency chuckled benevolently when told our 
problems: 

‘I can’t get you to Australia,’ he had said, ‘you’re probably 
here to stay; but at least I’ll introduce you to Trixie and 
Tommie.’ 

In a pale Cadillac he drove us to Trixie’s boarding house, but 
unfortunately Trixie had no room. So he introduced us to 
Tommie, a girl who had arrived in Panama without any money, 
and had worked for a riding stable until being very nearly 
killed in a fall. Now she was one of Panama’s livelier columnists 
and also in charge of public relations for the ‘El Panama’. The 
hotel job not only gave her a regular income but put her in 
touch with many of the American magnates travelling between 
the USA and Latin America and with much of what was going 
on in Panama. Tommie told us several stories of people who 
had been stuck in Panama, and did her best to find us a way 
out of Panama. Although an optimist by nature, she had to 
admit that it was impossible. We felt exhausted—and almost 
defeated. At the same time Cwilong brought bad news. He 
could raise no money at all'. 

‘The auction is inevitable,’ he said, with Slavonic gloom. 

That night we stood for a long time in the street outside the 
hotel watching a trail of ants. When someone walked past they 
were thrown into confusion, carrying large bits of grass or twig 
backwards, and marching forlornly in every direction. Slowly 
they would reform. The biggest ants would scuttle about bring¬ 
ing in the stragglers, the procession would line up, and then 
they all knew where to go. We went into our room where the 
march of the cockroaches had begun, and ruthlessly scattered 
them. Neither of us had any ideas on what to do next. I sent a 
cable to the foreign editor of the Mail, telling him that we were 
stuck. 

In the morning his reply came, telling us to hang on a bit 
longer and keep trying. A few minutes later Tommie rang.up 
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and invited us to meet Joe Cunningham, the manager of the 
‘El Panama’. 

‘I may have a job for one of you,’ she said. 

Cunningham was sitting in his office behind a heavy paper 
weight of golden jimmy goblins. 

‘I need a tennis professional,’ he said, ‘the last one left yester¬ 
day. Can you play tennis?’ 

I played a game of tennis with him. A heavy man, and out of 
practice, he lost by a narrow margin. ‘You start to-morrow,’ he 
said, and when we told him what we were doing admitted that 
he was also short of a life guard at the swimming pool. Caroline 
demonstrated artificial respiration on me while Joe Cunning¬ 
ham ordered four ‘tobago teasers’, a long rum cocktail in a 
scooped out pineapple. He offered a room in the hotel and meals 
at the coffee bar, a very nourishing sort of coffee bar, instead of 
payment, so that we need not pay $600 to the Panamanienne 
with the cyclamen scarf. We later discovered that our room and 
meals cost, on paper, about £70 a week. We were given a 
cabana beside the swimming pool to take shelter from the 
Panama sun, and in every way it was the lightest, most relaxing 
and most rewarding job that I have ever held down. 

Having seen the outside of this gorgeous palace with its ten 
stories of balconies and bougainvilia in window boxes, we were 
equally impressed by the interior, decorated in such a modern 
fashion as to appear almost bare, with the air cooled in many 
places and blown down the corridors, and the whole building 
gently humming with engines like a ship. The hotel had more of 
everything than any other. Towels and linen, matches and 
floating soap changed more than once a day; in every room 
there were more beds than the number of occupants, turned 
into sofas in the daytime; at night the flood-lights shone more 
brightly beneath the pool and above the tennis courts, and 
drinks were served more than ankle deep in ice; meals were 
carried to the guests more or less wherever they sat down; and 
diving competitions are held from the most fantastic heights. 

We sat watching the swimming pool and the tennis court 
from nine till six. In the first three or four days my only pupil 
at tennis was Caroline. Very few people had the energy to play, 
no one drowned, and from the ‘Pool Manager’s Cabana’ noth- 
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ing disturbed an unbroken view of glamorous bodies with their 
stout husbands or muscular admirers. Bottles of sun lotion sold 
like ice-creams. An old inhabitant told us each morning: ‘The 
trouble with Panama ... it takes energy to get out of a chair.’ 
A beautiful Australian blonde found time to read War and 
Peace, 

We had to pay for nothing but our drinks. Although the hotel 
possessed most of the known recipes for zazeracs, white ladies, 
and mint juleps, they had never heard of a ‘Campbell’—that 
famous, and cheap, mixture of angostura bitters, fizzy lemonade 
and ice. The drink became popular all round the pool. 

Dr Cwilong paid occasional visits, but somehow he felt out 
of place in this languorous ‘ambiente’. April is the hottest month 
of the year in Panama. The sun came closer and closer to the 
earth, turned people from white to red in forty minutes and 
showed its violent power whenever rain cleared the dust from 
the atmosphere. 

Supposing myself accustomed to the sun I once spent two 
hours in it before midday. The prickling didn’t begin for about 
thirty-six hours. Then it spread all over my body, only deep 
beneath the skin. The following two days were the most 
irritating pain I can remember. No lotion, not even coppertone, 
affected it in any way. I often jumped into the pool in a fury, 
not daring to come out because it would start again. No doubt 
that made it worse. 

Caroline kept me cheerful. Curiously, when we were married, 
several friends had written to me saying: ‘Most unwise. How 
can you expect any girl to stand so many changes of climate?’ 
Only one man, who was then studying Chinese in an Australian 
language school, wrote: ‘I bow my head in Chinese respect to 
her courage. Still, Mao says that the women stood up to the 
Long March better than the men.’ He was absolutely right. 
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The small United States Penitentiary in the Panama Canal 
Zone stands within one hundred yards of the waterway. Some 
Creoles, from the West Indies, the warden said, played ping- 
pong in the centre of the compound. No prisoner watched the 
superstructures of the ships moving quietly and slowly through 
the land. 

Tommie had taken us there to meet Ed, an American serving 
life. At his request she brought two books —From Here to Eternity 
and The Heart of the Matter. Ed was the only educated man 
there; and the only murderer. Most of the other prisoners were 
coloured. Many of them came on purpose, being attracted by 
the regular meals and cleanliness of the prison. 

In his cell, which contained a wireless, aquarium, several 
shelves of books and rows of leather goods, including belts and 
bridles on the walls, Ed was a good host. 

‘Let me give you some books,’ he said to Tommie. ‘I’ve got 
too many. It’s no good my giving any to the prison library; 
none of them read. No. They’d be wasted.’ 

‘Do you sell these?’ Caroline asked, pointing to some beauti¬ 
fully made wallets in imitadon alligator. 

‘Yeah. I never worked as a tanner until I came here . . . 
but they’re not bad? You wouldn’t say they were bad, would 
you?’ 

‘They’re good.’ 

‘I get the leather from England, you know. The English are 
the only people who’ll give me credit. I used to get it from the 
States but they stuck out for payment in advance. This British 
company’s better. They allowed me six months’ credit. You 
see,’ and he produced a bill for £26. The prison officers collect 
the money from sales, pay the bills for the raw materials, and 
bank the rest to his account. 
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‘It’s good to hear that,’ I answered Ed. ‘We listen to so many 
stories of German or American companies gaining markets at 
Britain’s expense by allowing longer and larger credit. It’s 
happening everywhere.’ 

‘Yeah, you’d hear a lot of that in Latin America,’ he said. 
‘Particularly the small republics which rely on one crop . . , 
coffee, cocoa, bananas . . . just one crop you know which has 
to pay for all they need, everything manufactured. I reckon 
America gets most of that trade now. But it used to go to Eng¬ 
land. A lot of it used to go to England. Yeah, America’s got it 
now. Still you’ve been to the States, didn’t you? And you liked 
America? You’ve been around, haven’t you? So have I, Tom. 
It doesn’t matter so much. You look for freedom. People talk an 
awful lot about freedom. You may think you can find it in 
beautiful places like California and New Zealand. Have you 
been to New Zealand? Yeah, that’s a lovely place. Still . . .’ 
Ed put a hand to his head for a moment, trying hard to remem¬ 
ber something. Caroline and Tommie were watching the 
tropical fish. 

‘You know Panama means ‘Plenty of fish’ . . . that’s the old 
Indian name,’ Tommie said and went on talking so I was able 
to stand silent and wait for Ed. He looked at one of the ships 
just for a moment. 

‘Freedom,’ he said, ‘you may think you can find it some¬ 
where . . . but you can’t . . . the only place is up here,’ and he 
pointed to his own capacious forehead. 

We had now been in Panama nearly twice as long as in any 
other place since Toronto, and were used to the sight of GIs 
being pulled down dark stairs out of the advertised ‘Photo 
Studios’, and no longer believed the erotic rumour that one of 
these places cost $10 a minute; we had studied the piratic past 
of the Isthmus, the journeys of Columbus, Balboa, and Pizarro, 
and the raids by Drake and Morgan, the heap of stones which 
is all that remains of Old Panama after it was looted and burnt 
for the last time, the bay where the pearl fishers dive, and the 
great locks of the canal; and during several visits to Colon and 
Cristobal on the Atlantic side in search of some ship docked 
there which might take us across the Pacific, had seen a blood- 
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red ‘deadly-sin’ orchid and a small sloth by the side of the 
jungle road. 

Disppointment had become the rule. The New York ship¬ 
ping man had sent a cable suggesting a Greek coaler bound 
for Kawasaki, Japan. Luggage was packed and all arrange¬ 
ments made before the skipper announced that he had no 
women on board and would not take one. There was a good 
chance of a Liberian tanker bound for Melbourne, but she 
sailed without us. The big shipping lines offered nothing; one 
ship after another had steamed through the canal, and we 
watched their broad wakes stretching over the flat water of the 
Gulf of Panama. 

The Rangitiki was due to sail for New Zealand on the last day 
of the month, and as a last hope I had cabled the New Zealand 
Shipping Company in London, who replied that the request 
must come from their agent in Panama. We stood threaten¬ 
ingly on either side of this small man who yielded and wrote a 
message to his London head office. About six hours later the 
Rangitiki docked in Balboa. 

Thepurser, MrWard,spokemostsympathetically. ‘Ican’toffer 
you any sort of job on board/ he said, ‘although I would if it 
were possible. Itseldom happens these days. I don’t pretend that 
passage working is entirely a thing of the past. We have taken 
students from London to New Zealand, and vice versa, usually 
if they have something like a university grant to take up. We 
have had men working as supernumeraries or stewards, earning 
thirty pounds for the trip; but only from the ocean terminals. 
Panama must be one of the worst places to try it, I would say. 
Of course if you were stuck in some small, completely out-of- 
the-way port, you could get consular support and we’d have to 
find something for you. But only to go home, you know/ and 
he smiled, ‘not in the other direction. Anyhow, we’ll wait for the 
reply to the agent’s cable.’ 

We drank a glass of sherry with Mr Ward, who went on to 
talk of the wonderful opportunities in New Zealand. 

‘You’ll certainly be alright if you can get there; you’ll find 
a job as soon as you step off the ship.’ 

It was a great night at the ‘El Panama’. Sylvia de Grasse, a 
Panamanian dancer, had returned from introducing the 
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merengue to the USA, and at eleven o’clock she was due to 
introduce the merengue to Panama. Joe Cunningham invited us 
to dinner, after cocktails of Peruvian brandy, lime and white of 
egg. Just before midnight Sefiorita de Grasse appeared in the 
spotlights. 

‘Arthur Murray says this dance will sweep America,’ said Joe. 
‘It’s going to be more than the mambo.’ 

At 4 a.m. the shipping agent telephoned. A cable had arrived 
from London. ‘No jobs,’ he read out, ‘and no concessions.’ We 
went back to sleep. 

The Rangitiki was sailing at n a.m. Shortly after nine the 
purser sent a message offering a tourist class cabin at the normal 
rate, £77 each. Although it seemed a staggering sum, £77 for 
7,000 miles works out around 2^d. a mile; the Rangitiki carries 
immigrants and offered about the cheapest rate available. We 
counted our resources. 

For a start we had $200 (a little over £ 70), the advance on 
the American book contract, which had been considered sacred. 
After three weeks in Panama nothing is sacred. That was almost 
one ticket. While Caroline hunted through all our pockets I sold 
a newish watch to a kindly gentleman on his way to the swim¬ 
ming pool. Before this deal was finished Caroline had packed 
and made a small pile of notes, coins and travel cheques. 

‘What’s the total?’ 

‘Two hundred and thirty-five dollars and sixty cents, plus 
two hundred dollars for the book, plus four pounds and the 
photograph fund.’ 

The photograph fund, like the $200 from the publishers, 
could not be considered as legitimate earnings. The Daily Mail 
refunded us for expenses on films and developing, and also for 
airmailing one or two copies of my articles each week and 
answering occasional letters resulting from the articles or other 
urgent correspondence. By mistake the Daily Mail had made an 
overpayment of expenses and the photograph fund contained a 
balance of $16. We had added to this a small sum in travel 
cheques which Caroline had brought with her to Canada, to 
pay for the wedding ring or any other wedding expenses she had 
considered unconnected with the business of working round the 
world on £5. This money had not been touched, and had been 
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put in the photograph fund for the purpose of paying for film 
for the cine camera and an engagement ring, which I had 
promised to buy Caroline in Baghdad (her suggestion, I had no 
romantic feelings for Baghdad). 

It was not an easy decision. The New Zealand Shipping Co. 
agent demanded $431 for the two tickets. That would leave us 
with £4, $4.60 cents and the photograph fund. A few qualms 
remained about spending the money from the publishers, but 
I could explain in an article that it was either that or turning 
back, and after all the money had been paid, if not exactly 
earned, after leaving England; and it was money I had never 
expected to receive. Nevertheless, as soon as that money was 
paid to the shipping agent, it took something out of the spirit 
of our journey. A publisher’s advance is a loan, not wages. 

It was 10 a.m. We asked Tommie to give us a lift to the 
docks, and telephoned Cwilong to say good-bye. An English 
friend in UNESCO, Mexico, had lent him just enough to save 
the yacht; I felt deeply sorry that we had done nothing to help 
this courageous man whose endeavours made our journey seem 
small beer; for two years he had tried to prove that he could not 
only live on a shoestring, but sail on a shoestring, and eight 
months of squalor, humidity and animosity had not altered his 
determination. 

Ten minutes before the Rangitiki sailed we paid our 431 
precious dollars. Tommie gave Caroline a Panama hat and 
stood waving from the quay, and in the water, close to the ship, 
we could see ‘plenty of fish’. 

Looking back, I consider that moment as the beginning of 
the end of my attempt to work round the world on £5—but our 
first feeling was one of relief that the British Consul in Panama 
would not be able to send us back as distressed British subjects. 
Then the voyage began. 

‘She’s a good-looker, alright,’ said one man at the rail, look¬ 
ing at Tommie. 

‘Suppose you know there are one hundred and eight children 
on this ship?’ 

‘I’m from the London Missionary School, we’re bound for 
Raratonga. Do you play deck tennis?’ 
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‘Nothing but sea, now. Seven thousand miles of it. Not what 
you’d call an exciting trip, is it? 5 

‘Oh you can’t go down there, that’s the first class. They’re 
very strict.’ 

‘One tiling I will say, there are enough deck chairs on this 
boat. Last time we had to take it in turns to sit down . . .’ 

‘If you want a drink you better go in now. Be there when the 
bar opens. They’ve only got two men for the whole tourist class, 
and they’re the sloppiest, slowest pair of. . .’ 

‘I’m visiting my mother,’ said Kay, ‘but I really do want to get 
back to Europe just as soon as I possibly can. I teach music . . .’ 

‘That’s Miss Holiday Camp over there. She’s supposed to be 
engaged too; he’s in New Zealand, poor chap. Just look at her. 
She encourages them from breakfast onwards. 5 

‘Better fix up with the steward where you’re going to sit at 
meals.’ 

We found ourselves with the missionary and his wife, and a 
nurse called Daphne. Sometimes the radio officer sat at the 
table and lamented the high rate of suicide among Merchant 
Navy wireless men. 

‘They’re all up it,’ he would say gloomily. ‘Some of them 
crack up, some fizzle out, and some disappear without a trace.’ 

‘Community singing to-night,’ said Daphne. ‘Come and join 
our set. It’s about the only spark of life on board.’ 

At the table eighteen inches to my left a florid infant was 
howling with the heat rash. He threw his food on the floor. 
Little Solemnity, aged three and a half, adjusted his spectacles, 
looked scornfully upon his brother’s confusion and with im¬ 
mense self-congratulation carved his own mutton into small 
squares. 

‘Deck tennis afterwards?’ the missionary suggested at every 
meal. He was a pacifist, but the most fervent player on board, 
towering over the net like an orang-outang and hurling the 
quoit down a shade beyond the side-line. 

‘In,’ he would cry triumphantly. ‘What a lucky shot. 5 

His wife, a social worker with a neat bun, added a meek 
‘Well played, dear,’ after each point. 

Although the missionary was always winning, no one much 
valued the score because a set seldom came to a natural end. 
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Sooner or later children, would invade with skipping ropes and 
guns, and no adult dared do more than shoo them away. Once 
a New Zealand anthropologist returning from a course at 
Cambridge said: 

‘These children are being brought up badly,’ and forcibly 
took away the skipping ropes and the guns. Within minutes 
three parents reported the matter to the purser and marched to 
the court with shouts of: 

‘You’ve victimized my child, you . . .’ 

The 17,000 ton liner contained two sorts of passenger, first 
class and tourist, a distinction which was clearly defined, al¬ 
though there were no tourists on board and a more accurate 
adjective might have been found. One day I had to go to the 
ship’s doctor’s office, which lay between the two classes, and 
being misdirected, entered through the first class door. The 
doctor put a piece of clastoplast on my finger: 

‘That will be ten shillings,’ he said. The fee was paid, and I 
went out through the tourist door, whereupon the doctor asked 
my status. 

‘In that case,’ he said, ‘you only pay five shillings. Here you 
are,’ and half the fee was refunded. 

At first Caroline and I were severely rebuked for going into 
the first class to play darts (there were no darts our end of the 
ship ); but after many days at sea one or two people invited us 
to cross the wood-and-canvas social barrier, and to drink cock¬ 
tails with them. First-class conversation sounded familiar. 

‘Do you know the Captain says there are one hundred and 
eight children on this ship?’ 

‘At least you have a few young people your end. Miss Holiday 
Camp is rather a good-looker, isn’t she?’ 

‘We’ve been arguing for days about the bath water. Did you 
know that it runs out anti-clockwise south of the line?’ 

‘Widdershins? I never knew it went the other way north of 
the Equator?’ 

‘Have you had a fancy dress competition? We went as “Egg 
and Spoon” .. . and we won it, my dear, wasn’t that amazing?’ 

‘I am really rather surprised to see people from the Tourist 
Class here. I didn’t know that it was allowed.’ This came from 
a young aide de camp. 
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And so the conversation went on, most of it a repetition of the 
gossip which had been passed along the rows of deck chairs 
throughout the day, gossip which hopped lightly from one 
incumbent to the next, and was never long held up, for the 
passengers had been many weeks at sea and even the reticent 
had become quidnuncs. 

Most of the people on board were, like us, enjoying hiatus. 
After long hesitation they had boldly uprooted themselves and 
hurried to Tilbury with their cabin trunks and luggage for the 
hold. ‘Resolved at length by vice from London far, to breathe in 
distant fields a purer air’, they were consciously awaiting the 
beginning of a new life, wondering what customs and pleasures 
must be sacrificed, what opinions and judgments to suspend, 
what were the ways of ‘a young nation’, and whether they had 
done the right thing. 

One would have expected that people making a big change 
in their lives, in the midst of something new and exciting, full of 
intentions and free, would have had strong feelings, enthusiasm 
and some clear opinions. There was no evidence of them. That 
extraordinary English tolerance which can easily be mistaken 
for apathy prevailed throughout the ship. Once Miss Holiday 
Gamp’s favour caused a fight outside our cabin door, but even 
that was only a drunken skirmish and settled by the favour 
being divided equally between the contestants. 

The crew, many of them spotty, unhealthy, and seldom clean, 
grumbled excessively, and our steward’s conversation was 
echoed in most of the cabins. 

‘You’ve got no idea of the appalling condition in which we 
live,’ he said frequently. ‘We work eleven and a half hours a 
day, two hours extra on any special occasion of which there are 
many .. . and do we get paid any overtime? One hour per day, 
I’m telling you, one hour per day, of course I know we have 
our meals during the eleven and a half hours, but you eat them 
standing up in the pantry, where there are no chairs, mind you, 
after carrying the passengers’ food from the galley to the dining¬ 
room, so we always eat in a hurry, and that’s not reasonable, 
it just isn’t reasonable, although mind you, I’m not complaining 
about the long hours, there isn’t much else to do at sea- and for 
that matter on a ship like this there’s nothing to do, have you 
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seen the deck space for’ard where the crew are allowed to go? 
You wouldn’t believe it, all we’ve got is one tiny recreation 
room with no books in it and about two and a half chairs, 
what’s more that recreation room often isn’t open, they lock 
it up, I can’t think why, and that’s not reasonable either, is it? 
Although, of course, you mustn’t think this ship’s much worse 
than any other, I’ve been on many far worse, it’s the whole 
merchant navy; take the ******** for example, that 
boat’s a crying shame; no, I don’t say the Rangitiki is any worse, 
although the food could be better, oh yes it certainly could, but 
the officers on this boat are better than some, I’ll say that for 
them, and really it’s the accommodation that’s just lousy, that’s 
all.’ 

Two or three times I went down to his cabin on E Deck, 
into a space 14 by 7^ feet shared by eight men and countless 
steam beetles, and was almost grateful that it had been im¬ 
possible to work a passage from Panama. 

‘This is where we have to spend our free time,’ said Steve, our 
steward. 

‘What do you do for a living?’ one of the men asked. ‘It isn’t 
often we have a visitor down here. They don’t allow it, you 
know, although I wish a few more passengers could see what 
they’re missing.’ 

‘I write for a newspaper.’ 

A deluge of grouses and complaints burst from the bunks. 

‘It’s the union—they’re supposed to help us, aren’t they? 
All they want is the money for the political fund—sixpence a 
week we have to pay for politics. Most of the men want to leave 
but they can’t—put that in your paper. We can’t organize a 
strike—it’s mutiny at sea—and we don’t have a chance when 
we’re on land—they disband the crew and get more men from 
another port. We need a union that would organize all the 
ports and all the ships. Look what the dockers get compared 
with us. You don’t think the union men care how we live on 
board, do you?’ 

Then one remembers that these are the men who volun¬ 
teered for the Arctic convoys twelve years ago, the men who 
would have filled the ships three times over, whatever the 
losses. 
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Steve led me back over the greasy metal plates past the 
mighty engines, where the punch and suck of the pistons sound 
loudest, and towards the stern, deep down in the ship close to 
the grinding of the screw. 

‘Usually if there’s a journalist on board,’ he said, ‘they do 
things specially for him, a picked man at his table and cabin, 
you know, and show him the best crew accommodation on the 
ship—what you’ve seen is average. 5 

Afterwards I read booklets about the merchant navy and the 
seamen’s union, learnt that the legal minimum for crew accom¬ 
modation space is twenty-one cubic feet per man, which must 
be smaller than a respectable coffin, and wondered what makes 
men become donkeymen and Iamptrimmers, greasers and fire¬ 
men and bosuns. 

M.V. Rangitiki. 9 th May, 1955 

This morning for the first time in seven days, we saw land, a 
small uninhabited strip with short cliffs and no anchorage, 
called Henderson Island, visited once every three years by 
Pitcairn Islanders who collect wood in defiance of a large 
number of rats which live there. 

By four o’clock the dark, upright mould of Pitcairn lay ahead. 
Six rocks were counted to the right of the island until the 
keenest observers at the gunwale exclaimed that four of them 
were moving, and gradually they possessed brown triangular 
sails which held them almost stationary in the course of the 
Rangitiki, as the sun set, the engines slackened speed, and the 
little boats dropped their sails and produced five pairs of oars 
to pull them through the ground swell right into the steep black 
sides of the liner. Rope ladders were thrown down to the Pit¬ 
cairners who were gathering baskets of fruit and the wares they 
would sell on board, and chattering in some language we knew 
had once been English, although it was hard to catch a word, 
and the big ship listed to port as everyone leant over the side, 
straining their ears to understand the strange voices below. 

We knew little of these people except the story of the Mutiny 
on the Bounty, and the fact that Pitcairn was Queen Victoria’s 
favourite island after the Isle of Wight; but the ship’s doctor 
had talked about them one day when he was sitting at our table 
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with Daphne and the missionary, and taking the place of the 
radio officer. Even if the radio officer could be very glum when 
suicide was under discussion, he was a humorist, whereas the 
ship’s doctor always seemed a bit sour. 

‘These Pitcairners,’ he said, ‘they’re moronic. Inbred.’ 

‘Have you been ashore?’ 

‘No I haven’t, and I don’t want to.’ 

No one else was allowed to land so there was nothing to do 
but watch the Pitcairners as they climbed up from their little 
boats, and before they reached the deck, an unfortunate thing 
happened. Four men were climbing up the Rangitiki’s rope 
ladder when it parted, and all four fell heavily back into their 
boat. A general ‘coo’ went up from the crowd. One of the 
islanders was concussed, but they didn’t complain and were 
satisfied by scornfully throwing the remains of the rope ladder 
into the calm, purple sea, and waiting for a more reliable one. 
Then business began. 

Although Pitcairn is under the distant control of the British 
Consul at Tahiti, the island relies almost entirely on the trade 
and assistance of the New Zealand Shipping Co. Profits from 
the sale of fruit, coconut wood walking sticks, beads, grass 
skirts, napkin rings, baskets and carvings are taken by ship’s 
pursers to banks in England or New Zealand, and go to pay for 
paraffin, soap, clothing, or occasionally cartridges, frying-pans, 
salt, and even an engine for one of their boats. The prospect of 
a motor-boat has been an important issue on Pitcairn for a 
number of years. The first one failed and towards the end of 
1954 a second one had been delivered, but since the pastor, an 
Australian, is the only inhabitant with mechanical insight, the 
islanders had not yet put it into operation. The most curious 
item in our cargo for Pitcairn was a bag of antique golf clubs, 
including a cleek, jigger and mashie-niblick, lowered over the 
side and eagerly accepted by the boatmen, although what its 
use could be in the tiny, steep island which has scarcely enough 
flat ground for a nine-hole putting course, no one could say. 

Trade was soon flourishing in every part of the ship, and each 
Pircaimer surrounded by passengers, so I went below to Mr. 
Ward, the purser, who introduced me to Ben Christian, aged 
73, great grandson of Fletcher Christian, the leader of the 
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mutineers. Ben Christian would not talk very much, but agreed 
with most of my questions. 

‘Yes, I have been elected magistrate of the island . . .* 

‘No, there have been very few disputes . . .’ 

‘Yes, two hundred inhabitants or thereabouts . . 

‘Well, you can say they’ve maintained the principles taught 
by the last survivor of the Bounty , John Adams . . .’ 

‘Yes, towards the end of the last century they became Seventh 
Day Adventists.. 

‘No, they don’t drink and they don’t smoke . . .’ 

All this took over an hour to win from the old man, and did 
not make a very clear picture of the island, but he gave me a 
small paper containing some of the ‘Laws of Pitcairn’, expressed 
with great charm and well worth waiting for: 

‘ As to dogs; If a dog kills or otherwise injures a goat the owner 
of the dog so offending must pay the damage. But 
should suspicion rest on no particular dog the 
owners of dogs generally must pay the damage. 

and 

‘As to cats: If a cat is killed without being positively detected 
killing fowls, however strong the suspicion may 
be, the person killing such cat is obliged as a penalty 
to destroy three hundred rats.’ 

Perhaps the most picturesque of Pitcairn’s laws is one 
entitled: 

‘At to pigs: If a pig be seen trespassing no one is allowed to 
give information excepting to the owner of the land 
that he may not be baulked in whatever course he 
may think to adopt.’ 

Out of the murders and drunkenness which followed the 
mutiny, time and climate, religion and Tahitian blood, have 
brought peace to Pitcairn. 

Mr Ward also introduced me to Andrew Young, another 
dignitary of the island and descendant of Midshipman Edward 
Young, who was wearing a merchant navy jacket with the 
criss-cross braid of a radio officer. For a horrid moment I 
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thought that one of the poor ‘sparks’ who had taken their own 
lives, had been washed up on the shores of the island, but 
Mr Ward explained that the jacket was given by one of the 
Rangitiki's officers during a previous visit. Unfortunately Young 
would not talk for long as he was worried by a distaste he had 
developed for white bread, and soon he hurried between decks 
to the RangitikVs bakery to get a supply of wholemeal. However, 
Ben Christian returned with some oranges, which had thin 
green skins and exceeded all other oranges in succulence, and 
also a string of green beads for Caroline, a necklace which suits 
her better than any other. He said that he would be pleased if 
we came ashore although there was no certainty when we might 
leave. The earliest chance would be in four weeks 1 time but with 
winter approaching storms might prevent the islanders 1 boats 
from reaching a liner, and two or three months pass before they 
could do so. I went up on deck and wondered how anyone could 
consider the Pitcairners moronic, "for they were selling more and 
more goods at an amazing rate, winning every bargain and 
obtaining scarcity prices, and what ability is rated more highly, 
in the times we live in, than the noble art of selling? Even after 
so brief an acquaintance, it would be churlish to withhold 
affection for these people. 

The sea became greyer and colder, for the first time a blanket 
was necessary at night and Steve came round to shut the port¬ 
holes, Kay, the music teacher, lent a woollen skirt to Caroline 
who had no winter clothes at all, the missionary’s deck tennis 
grew daily more violent, and the first ocean-going albatross 
with long, straight, brown and white wings and an uncanny 
graciousness, took up station astern of the ship, gliding and 
swooping from side to side in search of scraps. 

The mood of the ship changed. The honeymoon couples 
became sombre, the stewards and the idle pair at the bar 
obsequious in expectation of tips, the radio officer thankful to 
have survived another journey, while even the children re¬ 
frained from breaking up the finals of the quoits and tennis; 
their parents could be seen nearing the end of the long historical 
novels, and Daphne, the nurse, led the way in the quest to get 
everybody’s name and address written down before the ship 
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docked. The florid infant’s heat rash had long disappeared, 
Little Solemnity strutted round the deck asking questions about 
his future, and Caroline expressed the mood of the Tourist 
Class when she put up a notice after her fountain pen had been 
stolen in the saloon; . of small value except for writing short¬ 

hand by which I shall soon have to earn my living.’ Above her 
notice the ship’s news-sheet reported that before the signing 
of the treaty ending Four Power occupation of Austria, ‘a joyful 
tedium had been sung in the cathedral’. Even the enthusiastic 
Daphne and Doug, who were planning another sing-song, 
admitted: 

‘That just about gets it. Joyful tedium. I’m not really sorry 
the trip’s coming to an end.’ 

‘Well you don’t have to worry about to-morrow; we’re cross¬ 
ing the date line and missing it out; can’t say I understand why,’ 
said Little Solemnity’s father. 

‘Look, if you go on putting the clock back half an hour or 
twenty minutes every night, it’s obvious all the extra hours 
spent in bed must be paid for in the end, before going home 
anyway.’ 

‘Well we’re not going home.’ 

‘Of course not, but after missing out 17th May and starting 
with 18th May, instead of being behind everyone else we shall 
be in front.’ 

‘Well, it’ll be a nice feeling to have plenty of time in hand.’ 

‘But it’s too bad for the three people who’ve got birthdays on 
17th May—self included. 5 

The following day someone shouted ‘Land Ho’ soon after 
breakfast. The huge albatrosses gave place to gulls astern of the 
ship and after thousands of miles of stretching waves the sea was 
flat, rippled only by ringlets where their wings touched the 
water and by the long V of the liner’s wake. As we approached 
the green hills and scarcely inhabited coastline an immigrant 
distrustfully asked: 

‘Is that New Zealand?’ 

‘No,’ replied a Kiwi. ‘No, that’s just North Island; you’ll see 
the mainland later.’ 

‘That’s a Scotsman from Dunedin talking,’ said the anthro¬ 
pologist. ‘You just won’t admit that the government, the two 
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largest cities and ports and almost all the Maoris are situated 
in the North Island. What would New Zealand be without 
them?’ 

‘You can keep your Maoris/ and the conversation continued 
with Scottish loyalty and obstinacy highly delightful to the 
newcomers. 

The ship turned into Cook Strait between the two islands in 
the beauty of late autumn evening. The outer harbour of 
Wellington extends for about six miles and is encircled by hills, 
and as their silhouette encroached upon us lights came out all 
along the perimeter. 

By the time we landed in ‘Windy Wellington’ however, the 
rain was falling in fits, and in plastic mackintoshes we bore the 
two battered suitcases to the gangway, past Miss Holiday Camp 
sitting on the rail with her legs crossed while a posse of photo¬ 
graphers tried to get her likeness in the dull morning light, past 
several of our friends barely recognizable in suits and coats and 
hats, and down to a warehouse where customs’ benches were 
roughly aligned. Knowing no one in the Dominion, with 
5i. o d. 1 between us and with the urgent consideration that 
five months of my original nine month time limit were now 
gone, every minute that passed and every person we met had a 
special significance. 

Sailors on the Rangitiki had said that non-union dock-labour 
was highly paid in Wellington, with a possible £25 a week if 
overtime was plentiful. Within an hour of landing the harbour 
authorities promised me work starting at eight o’clock the next 
morning. 

‘Have you been a wharfie before?’ they asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Wharves and wharfies in New Zealand—docks and dockers 
in England—waterfront and longshoremen in America. It’s all 
the same. You’re big enough to earn your pay.’ 

Meanwhile Caroline had made a number of telephone calls 
and discovered a room of sorts, although accommodation was 
less easy to find than work. To British subjects New Zealand 

1 And we still had the untouchable photograph fund, which would, in emer¬ 
gency, keep us alive for a few days. 
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offers a wonderfully free opportunity, from the moment that we 
showed our passports at the customs not one person, including 
many later employers, asked for any document or reference 
whatsoever, and the longest columns in the newspapers were 
always the situations vacant; but the faces of the men at the 
wharf grew sad when they were asked about bed-sitting-rooms 
for £2 or £3 a week. 

‘You won’t find it, 5 said one man. ‘I don’t want to dis¬ 
courage you, but I can tell you that you won’t find that in 
Wellington. The People’s Palace would be your best bet, in my 
opinion.’ 

The People’s Palace replied that they charged £ 1 a day for 
each person. 

‘And that’s without meals, mind you,’ said the wharfie. 
‘The landlords are exploiting the housing shortage, I reckon. 
You see, Wellington can’t grow any bigger, itself,’ and he 
pointed to the line of hills surrounding the port. ‘Across the bay 
you might find it cheaper, I wouldn’t say myself, but you might, 
you know.’ 

‘Why don’t they build upwards, skyscrapers?’ 

‘It’ll be a long time before they start using the American 
ways here. If you go to Sydney, mind you, you’d find it diff¬ 
erent, but not in New Zealand, not for a long time.’ 

The quiet manner and kindness with which he answered our 
questions made us aware of the extraordinary affinity between 
the people of New Zealand and of the United Kingdom, and 
that comparison was rapidly strengthened, when, after scrib¬ 
bling some names and addresses on a scrap of paper, with one 
at least more hopeful than the People’s Palace, a truck driver 
gave us a lift to the centre of Wellington, where the shops and 
buildings, the pedestrians and the cars, might well have be¬ 
longed to any preponderantly grey and nineteenth-century 
English provincial town, like Bristol without the old part, or 
Reading without red brick. 

Hotels and boarding houses were so full that we were lucky 
to find a damp, eight-by-eight foot room for seven guineas a 
week, which included a toast and tea breakfast. By paying 
another ten shillings access to the community kitchen was 
permitted, and an immediate cash deposit of five shillings 
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secured the loan of a key for our room. The landlord was a 
Syrian. 

‘You’ve come to the right country/ he said proudly. ‘All one 
class of people. Nothing but middle class here’—only he pro¬ 
nounced it ‘muddle’, and muttered ‘nothing but muddle class’ 
several times before opening a colourful golf umbrella to protect 
himself while walking ten yards to his new Jaguar, and driving 
off down the street. 

So we began life in New Zealand, and bought at a local store 
sufficient food for two or three days, as well as two plastic mugs 
(5^. each), a tin-foil cake dish (n d.) which could be used as a 
plate or frying-pan, and a small saucepan (2/7). These were our 
only utensils for ten days, except for one or two trophies from 
the Rangitiki , pilfered in the wake of various souvenir hunters. 

We walked back to the ship for a final lunch on board, as 
many passengers had not yet disembarked, and I was able to 
put a knife, fork and spoon into my briefcase. In order to pro¬ 
vide a diversion and cover for my sordid acquisitions Caroline 
three times got up from the table and fetched water, or pepper 
and salt, from the next table. We were late at lunch and the 
room was practically empty when Caroline sat down for the 
third time, and the chief steward came up, glaring very crossly 
at both of us. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t do that,’ he said, ‘I’ve seen you more 
than once.’ 

I seldom blush, but the thought of the petty theft suddenly 
filled the whole room, the ship, Wellington from the boarding¬ 
house to the docks; it was like the moment in Houston when the 
policeman rebuked us for jay-walking, and shows how very 
much on edge we both must have been throughout much of the 
journey, although happy enough and healthy. Now it seemed 
that utter disaster must follow such dishonesty, and while we 
both betrayed red guilt, neither believed that a prison sentence 
could be avoided nor that disgrace would fail to end our 
endeavour. The chief steward was surprised by this degree of 
shame and said in a conciliatory tone: 

‘It’s the stewards’ job to fetch the water. They get very slack 
when we’re in port, and if anyone sees guests helping them¬ 
selves, I have to take the rap.’ 
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We fled from the ship with the swag clattering in the brief¬ 
case, and seldom can loot have been more valued by burglars 
than that knife, fork and spoon during the next few days, for 
community spirit rarely broke the monotony of the community 
kitchen, and the Syrian landlord proved a hard man who had, 
no doubt, bought his Jaguar and his brilliant umbrella by 
grudging all the small concessions which a landlord can make. 
He would not lend us so much as a saucer, nor an ashtray, and 
used to follow his guests about with peevish admonitions against 
wasting water, or the one bar of electric warmth in the passage 
between the seven or eight unheated rooms downstairs. 

‘You’re an educated man,’ he always began, ‘and you should 
know better than to hang clothes on that washing line.’ 

He used to cut the telephone off during the day in order to 
reduce the telephone bills, and when begged to allow the service 
would reply: ‘With your education you must know that I can’t 
allow you pipple to run a business on these premises.’ 

His vigilance was remarkable, and allowed, in Cwilong’s 
phrase, ‘nothing exceptional, but nothing slack.’ Once while 
having a bath late at night I washed a pair of socks and some 
handkerchiefs, and before they were rinsed the Syrian was 
standing in the bathroom, which had a poor lock, and speaking 
with considerable excitement: 

‘There’s a place outside for washing clothes, and I expect to 
have to tell some pipple to use it, but you’re an educated man; 
and you should know better than to do this in the muddle of the 
night.’ 

Our worst problem was the cold, as we had both sent home 
all heavy clothes from North America, in order to reduce 
weight and to be prepared for summer in Japan and the Far 
East, not for winter in Australasia. However, my first job at the 
docks went fairly well, unloading a timber cargo off the 
Waitomo, and with time-and-a-half pay on Saturday I looked 
forward to collecting more than the first week’s rent on the 
following Wednesday, wharfies’ pay day. Caroline had three 
interviews on the first day, with an airlines’ office and a depart¬ 
ment store for secretarial jobs, and a battery factory for sticking 
on labels, and she signed on in the battery factory, with the 
offer of two or three evenings overtime and about £14 a week. 
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We shivered a little during that first week-end, and went for 
long walks, one to the top of Mt Victoria, surrounded by sea on 
three sides, with the south wind darkening the blue water as it 
raced toward the port, and the white wooden houses clinging 
to the hill-sides round the town, and the Tasman sea stretching 
in front of us and marking the first stage of the long voyage 
home, for the journey was half done and there could be no 
turning back now. 

On Monday morning it was bitterly cold as the crowd of 
dockers waited for work, and the non-union men hung around 
for an hour and a half before jobs were allotted to all the 
regulars. It wasn’t the work itself, but the endless waiting and 
the unwanted feeling instilled by officious foremen, a totally 
inaccurate impression in this city "where labour was scarce, but 
one maintained by unforgotten years of bullying since the hard 
times in the ’thirties, which made the dockers’ lot arduous, and 
made me long for a white collar job. After almost two hours I 
was put onto cargo-trimming on the Kokiri at the far end of the 
wharf, and four of us walked past all the liners, the big freighters 
and an Australian aircraft carrier before reaching a small 
coaler used for coastal runs. At first cargo-trimming meant 
scooping coal which had spilt from trucks on the quay. Then 
the foreman told me to work in the hold, and I went on board 
cheerfully because this work is paid sixpence an hour more, and 
looked down a black hole where one could see nothing but dust 
and coal. Two men became visible, standing ankle deep and 
shovelling grime. I climbed down the steel ladder into the hold. 
Suddenly stout walking shoes, trousers and jersey seemed 
intensely valuable; they were my only warm clothes and had to 
last the winter. £3 or £4 for a day’s work was a paltry com¬ 
pensation for clothes impregnated with coal. I laid down my 
shovel and walked despondently back, all the way to the labour 
office, and the wind felt as though it had escaped from Antarc¬ 
tica. 

By this time Caroline had done many hours of label sticking 
at the rate of 175 an hour, with the assurance of a bonus when 
she exceeded 200. Dolly, who shared a bench with her, said it 
was a nice job: 

‘I wouldn’t work downstairs for anything. The girls down 
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there get their hands covered in that filthy black wax—and 
you can’t even pretend to be a lady if your hands aren’t clean, 
can you?’ 

But Caroline found it back-breaking at first, and I was 
bitterly ashamed when she came back that evening and found 
me out of work. In the afternoon, however, I had been out to 
Lower Hutt to a meat freezing works, which offered almost un¬ 
limited overtime and about the highest unskilled labour wage 
available—£30 a week, including Sundays. In fact the expres¬ 
sion unskilled labour covers a very wide range of employment 
in New Zealand, where many men like, I was told, to be 
versatile and do a number of‘semi-skilled’jobs rather than stick 
to one specific trade. 

To earn £30 a week it was necessary to reach the meat works 
at 3 a.m. The alarm clock worked, I walked two miles across 
Wellington to the station, caught a suburban train, and on 
arrival was equipped with extra jumpers, boots, skids, ragged 
overalls and a woolly cap, which compared favourably with the 
naked feeling at the docks. The foreman led the way to the 
freezer, where the temperature was kept a few degrees above 
zero, Fahrenheit. Three men were lifting frozen sheep from 
large stacks onto an icy shute, down which they slid and bumped 
into the hands of more men standing in railway trucks below. 
The air felt dry and flat, and so long as we kept working the 
cold was not noticeable, but as soon as a railcar was filled and 
we had a few minutes’ break, limbs went numb. 

By breakfast time I was tired, and walked through the factory, 
which was in a miserable condition, with decrepit buildings, 
stacks, and offices, to a cafeteria selling porridge for 9 d., tea for 
3af., and some greyish mince for 1 /-. Most of the men who used 
it were Maoris and a few like myself who didn’t live nearby, 
because the breakfast break was long enough for men to eat at 
their homes in the neighbourhood. Nothing was clean. I went 
to a locker room, with benches covered by sprawling figures 
taking a few minutes’ snooze, a hot water machine snorting 
steam, one mud-coloured towel and chips of soap of such poor 
quality that they removed no dirt at all, and finding an empty 
space, lay down until the factory hooter went. 
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1 The folk that live in Liverpool , their heart is in their boots. 

They go to hell like lambs, they do, because the hooter hoots.' 

I remembered talking about ‘industrial relations’ in New 
York, and agreeing that one of the biggest problems was the 
artificiality of social barriers, barriers between workers and 
foremen, foremen and works managers, and so on up the scale, 
and realizing how many of these problems had been solved in 
America: but now the barriers seemed all too real. I remem¬ 
bered my period of training in industry in England, when we 
were sent to depots and installations for a few weeks; it was all 
done in a most gentlemanly fashion, and no one got their hands 
dirty. Now I had come closer to the real thing, just as in those 
first weeks in the army; but what was the use, wouldn’t I 
afterwards recoil and prize my little bit of sensibility like other 
writers? Why does industry appear so dull to so many able 
people? Is it that the men who have defended the rights of 
miners and ship-builders have had to describe so much misery? 
D. H. Lawrence knew the conditions round Nottingham well, 
but he did not encourage anyone to go there. I remembered so 
many pamphlets and theories, and they all seemed empty. 
There was nothing new to say about this factory. When you are 
surrounded by bitterness, you dare not think too much on 
bitterness, and all that mattered now was to finish the job. 

The day contained three other breaks, ‘mugger’, ‘lunch’ and 
‘smoker’, and the work also varied. For short periods we 
handled the much heavier carcasses of beef, lifting them onto 
hooks in the storage rooms and getting covered with blood—and 
for the first time in my life I was very glad to change from beef 
to mutton. Eventually four-thirty came and an English im¬ 
migrant drove me back to Wellington on his motor-cycle. He 
had worked there for a year, and saved over £1,000 after tax. 
It must have taken some doing. I had spent too long in the 
freezer for the first day, and went to bed shivering, until 
Caroline came in and told me that my hair smelt disgustingly 
of meat and gore, which was the final chagrin of a disillusioned 
day. But there was a new feeling, too; for the first time since 
crossing the Rio Grande we were really saving money. 
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Much of the World Must Have Been ... 


One hundred and fifteen years ago Henry James Talbot, from 
Devon, trekked north with a sack of sugar on his back from the 
tiny settlement of Wellington. With one or two others he was 
the first to bring sheep from England into the fifty mile promised 
land of the Wairarapa valley. 

‘We’ll take you there at the week-end,’ said John Talbot, his 
great grandson, ‘it’s a beautiful place. The English introduced 
gorse which spread like a yellow flame over the hills, and they 
brought rabbits which have become a pest—before that there 
wasn’t anything unpleasant in New Zealand, you know, no 
snakes, nothing dangerous, except a few big eels in the lakes— 
but they also brought sheep, which prospered beyond great 
grandpapa’s woolliest hopes. Thirty-five million of them now in 
the whole country.’ 

‘Don’t talk to him about sheep,’ said Julia, his English wife, 
‘he’s been working in a meat freezer—ghastly.’ 

‘I’ve seen some alive, too,’ I objected, ‘with benign, serenely 
happy faces.’ 

‘What we can’t understand,’ John said, generously and very 
emphatically, ‘is how you ever got here. Caroline says you’ve 
travelled thousands of miles to see us, going through the most 
ghastly experiences, and now you’ve been two weeks in New 
Zealand living in a rabbit hutch. It’s the most inhospitable 
thing I ever heard of. Two million New Zealanders, not one of 
them with the common decency to offer you a roof. Still, here 
you are, and you can stay with us for as long as you like, and 
at least you can have cream for breakfast and stop getting any 
thinner. But you can’t go on working at a meat freezer; I won’t 
have my guests prowling about in the middle of the night, 
anything might happen. You’ve got to have enough sleep.’ 

‘I’m not working there any longer.’ 
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‘What are you doing now? 5 

‘Well, we read articles every day arguing the pros and cons 
of extending licensing hours to 10 p.m., instead of closing at 
6 , and . . . 5 

‘Ah,’ said John, ‘They’ve been considering changing it for 
years. 5 

‘Haven’t they increased the hours in Australia? 5 I asked. 

‘Yes, now this bold, social experiment in New South 
Wales has begun, they may actually do it here, but I doubt 
it. 5 

‘That’s what they say in my bar—very gloomily. 5 

‘Where’s that? 5 

‘The Hotel Waterloo. Over the week-end I tried just about 
every hotel in town, and the Waterloo offered me a job starting 
last Tuesday. 5 

We were standing in the drawing-room of the Talbot’s house, 
which stands on the hill behind Wellington, above a steep 
escarpment at the level of the top station reached by the cable 
car. It was a beautiful place to live, and the cable car which 
climbs several hundred feet from the centre of the town was 
much more enjoyable than the roads with their crazy z angle 
turns, each cross-piece having been added haphazardly at a 
time when it led nowhere, as so often happened in towns built 
by the Bridsh working inland from the sea. The view was mag¬ 
nificent ; below the terraces, the red, green, and grey roofs, and 
the red brick university, beyond the big buildings in the town, 
the advertisements and the shops which twinkled at night, and 
the docks, toy ships went in and out of the blue harbour, and 
the patterns and reflections on the waves were always changing. 
I had seen it at dawn, when the clouds rolling in from South 
Island changed from black to the colour of smoked salmon, and 
then to a lighter black and cold grey, and now we looked out 
of the big window at twilight, with the wind slackening its 
efforts against Mount Victoria on the far side of the water, and 
the lights beginning to shine in the valleys. 

‘Did Tom tell you about the day before he began as a bar¬ 
man?’ Caroline asked. 

‘It was our last day in the boarding house, and we cooked an 
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omelette flambe in the community kitchen, poured the remains 
of some Costa Rican rum over it, lit the rum and turned out the 
lights. The Syrian came in and said that with our education we 
should have known better than playing about with fire.’ 

‘Were you in Wellington on that day, Monday?’ 

‘No,’ said Julia, ‘what happened?’ 

‘I found a job just for the one day, as I’d already arranged to 
work at the Waterloo and had resigned from the Freezer. It was 
packing newspapers, a weekly called the Standard, at five shill¬ 
ings and ninepence an hour. We hadn’t been working long 
after lunch when the presses stopped clanking, and I looked 
round to find the room empty. I thought it must be time for 
tea, and went to the canteen. That was empty too. Then it 
occurred to me that it might be pay-day, and I was the only 
one who hadn’t done any work the week before, and didn’t 
deserve any pay, but I found the cashier’s office and he wasn’t 
there. The whole building was silent and empty. I really ex¬ 
pected an imminent explosion or some other disaster, and hur¬ 
ried into the street—-not only was the entire staff of the news¬ 
paper perched on the roof of the building, but the sky-line as 
far as I could see was crowded with folk. The scene belonged to 
an H. G. Wells’s novel.’ 

‘It must have been . . .’ said Julia. 

‘Don’t tell me,’ John interrupted. ‘I haven’t the remotest idea 
what it was.’ 

‘Did you see a newspaper report last week that an Auckland 
astronomer had seen a comet which no one else believed in? 
I decided that the comet must be on'its way. The roof-tops were 
no place to stay. Then I saw Caroline standing in a blue overall 
on top of her battery factory.’ 

‘Terrible suspense,’ said John. 

‘A large aeroplane flew over the hill with two little planes 
apparently attached to it. They moved very slowly round the 
harbour.’ 

‘They were American thunderjets,’ Julia said, ‘they flew non¬ 
stop from Tokyo to Sydney. What you saw was the first ex¬ 
hibition of refuelling in the air . . .’ 

‘I want to hear about being a barman.’ 

‘It’s not a very exciting job. In the public bar at the Hotel 
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Waterloo beer is sold in three quantities, five, seven, and nine 
ounces. Fortunately for an inexperienced barman the cost is 
sixpence irrespective of size, and since the largest glass holds 
less than half a pint, and the beer sticky but weak, one would 
expect a high standard of sobriety.’ 

‘But you don’t get it?’ 

‘No, I put on my white jacket at nine o’clock, and begin 
serving draught beer through a plastic hose with a nozzle and 
trigger on the end, ferociously all day long.’ 

‘I suppose you get all the wharfies and sailors,’ said Julia. 

‘You haven’t seen one of the public bars?’ 

‘Women aren’t allowed in.’ 

‘We stand in the middle, inside a forty foot oblong shaped 
bar. The walls are bare tiles, there are no tables or chairs, no 
darts boards or shove ha’penny or billiards, nothing to do but 
stand up and drink. The only decorations consist of wooden 
trays hanging on the walls, with six holes in them for glasses, to 
help the man who shouts for a “school”. For that matter they all 
shout, and most of the conversation is directed upon the poor 
_ chap who can’t gulp it down as quickly as the others.’ 

‘Ah,’ said John, ‘it’s a man’s country. Woe betide the weak¬ 
ling who can’t swallow his beer like a sconce.’ 

‘They stake their money on the bar, usually enough for two 
rounds ahead, and the barman comes in for some opprobrious 
remarks if he doesn’t keep the pace up.’ 

‘Do you get a lot of drunks ?’ 

‘Only on a wet day. If there’s not much work on the wharves 
there are one hundred and fifty men in the bar by ten o’clock, 
and they stay there. From four-thirty to six it’s always full. 
The trouble is that the glasses are so small, and they have to be 
filled to the brim every time. Even if a man asks for a five 
ounce, let the barman leave more than a millimetre of froth at 
the top of the glass, and a scornful cry silences everyone: 
“Afraid of spilling it, are ye?” in a tone of voice implying that 
children should not be employed behind the bar. If the beer has 
much head on it the place becomes a quagmire. The real soaks 
keep to the private bars which sell spirits; I’ve worked there 
for the last two days. The customs of spilling and swilling are 
just the same, but beer is only used as a “chaser” on top of 
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whisky or some strange mixture like rum and cloves, or Scotch 
and sarsaparilla. 5 

John and Julia made sounds of disgust. ‘I never realized the 
Waterloo was as bad as that, it’s the only hotel in Wellington 
with a hundred bedrooms and a hundred bathrooms, you 
know, and a lot of tourists, farmers . . . professional people stay 
there. 5 

‘Some of the clients may be cabinet ministers, that’s one of 
the great things about New Zealand, you can’t judge people by 
their accents. 5 

‘And you can’t tell from their clothes either, 5 said Julia. 
‘I’d never seen so many woollen ties, crumpled collars, bulging 
trousers, until I came here . . .’ 

She disappeared into the kitchen, which Albert Finderup, the 
decorator, had just painted an odd shade of greeny yellow. 
Unfortunately Finderup only liked working indoors when the 
weather was ‘crook’, and apparently the weather had stopped 
being ‘crook’ at a crucial moment, for he had not been able to 
complete his ambitious colour scheme. 

‘I don’t know how Julia can bear going in there, 5 John said 
mournfully, ‘a ghastly scene.’ 

Julia produced enormous platefuls of food with an apology 
that they only ate one course at dinner, but that course was so 
big, and conversation so improved by no one popping up and 
down during the meal, that Caroline and I long quoted this 
method as an ideal form of housekeeping, and at the same time 
John produced what he, and James Thurber, called ‘a naive 
domestic burgundy without any breeding, but I think you’ll be 
amused by its presumption 5 , and we began the first of many 
enjoyable meals in that splendid household. 

For three weeks I worked as a barman and Caroline stuck on 
labels, becoming more proficient and exceeding by far the out¬ 
put of the Maori girls in her factory. I never became a proficient 
barman, although willing to listen to endless confessions, to 
encourage the man returning home after twelve years and so 
afraid of meeting his mother that he drank himself into a 
stupour, to serve one with six children, earning ^15 a week, 
who twice had six double whiskies before ten-thirty in the 
morning; to talk to the Poles who had lived two or three years 
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in New Zealand and were still treated as outcasts; to listen to 
the blasphemy and the sorrows oflonely seamen; to receive and 
pass on a daily succession of conflicting tips for the race meet¬ 
ings, and to do what New Zealand barmen have to do, serve 
drinks to a man until he can no longer stand up, and tolerate 
drunkenness just as it is tolerated on the other side of the bar. 
I learnt that smart sendee was both unexpected and unwelcome, 
and that while the customers wanted their glasses filled quickly, 
they hated it to be done with a flourish or a smile, and any 
American ideas of sendee, which had earned me a dollar tip at a 
3rd Avenue filling station, were out of place here. A good bar¬ 
man looked glum, drank all he was offered, and hoped to 
remain sober enough to count the change at the end of the day. 
Anyone who kept one glass of beer going for four or five hours, 
picking it up from underneath the bar whenever he w r as offered 
a drink, and putting the 6 d. or 1 /- on one side, as I did, could 
not really enter the spirit of the game; but he could at least 
make money. On good days I was offered forty or even fifty 
drinks, worth 25/- to 35/-, and with wages earned well over 
£20 a week. 

During the first month in New Zealand our combined savings 
were over £100, and this should by all accounts have been a 
very happy stage of the journey, for the Talbots did everything 
possible to make it so. Yet it was a time of strain. 

Only three months remained before my time limit expired; 
all the old difficulties seemed to apply to crossing the Tasman, 
and I could find no way round paying about £50 for two 
tickets; and the problem of travelling through the Far East, 
in the extreme heat of summer, worried us both. 

New Zealand is so near the bottom of the map that it feels a 
much smaller and more remote country than it really is. One 
man told us: 

‘This is the most far-flung place you can come to. If you get 
flung any further you start going back.’ A newspaper pub¬ 
lished a remark made by a New Zealand air force officer in 
Sydney, to the American Thunder-jet pilots before flying there: 

‘It’s not too easy to find. You’d better arrive when the tide’s 
out.’ 

The scenes I remember most clearly seem to point to my own 
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inability to deal with the difficulties which lay ahead. There 
was a small boy, perhaps twelve years old, with a pale, freckled 
face, who used to come into the bar during the six o’clock rush 
and sell evening papers. He would cry ‘Eeeeeeee (high)— 
00000 (low)—wall! (high)’ very loudly, two or three times, and 
always gave me a wink. I felt something like envy for him, his 
job seemed more innocent than mine. 

There was the day we visited a maternity hospital to con¬ 
gratulate a new mother, and found four people in the room 
passing a bottle of gin round, and smoking one cigarette between 
the four so that the baby, who lay quietly in the corner, should 
not be disturbed by fumes. The husband had been drunk for 
two days. ‘A macabre scene,’ said John afterwards. 

There was the night when I returned after a long day’s work, 
with a little pain in a wisdom tooth which had been noticeable 
for forty-eight hours, and John rang up his dentist at nine 
o’clock. The dentist was a German, who spent almost an hour 
talking about the Goths with their bishop, Ulfila, the Low 
Saxons with their song of Hildebrand. Afterwards he took out 
the tooth with a brilliant circular motion, like drawing a 
scimitar from a deep wound, discussed Barbarossa briefly, and 
returned to the Talbots’ house to talk for two hours about das 
Nibelungenlied, Brunhild and Siegfried, until our gratitude for 
his having worked outside union hours gave way, and one by 
one we fell asleep while he droned on, extolling his national 
epics. 

In the morning I was twenty minutes late for work, and 
arrived while the manager was persecuting another barman for 
some misdemeanour. His patience was exhausted before any 
excuse could be put forward. 

‘Get out,’ he shouted at me. ‘You’re fired. I’ve sacked men 
before for coming in late, and this isn’t the first time you’ve 
done it.’ 

'...?’ 

‘I don’t want to listen. Take your pay and go.’ 

‘I was about to resign,’ I said, quite truthfully, as we were 
planning to leave for Auckland within two days. 

‘Get out!’ he screamed. 

By this time the bar had opened, and the altercation became 
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completely public, so that I felt very humiliated, even when the 
cashier explained that getting sacked was better than resigna¬ 
tion because the former meant two days extra pay, by law, 
while the latter might have incurred a deduction. A fiver in 
hand was worth more than a good reference from my employer, 
but for the first time my feelings were raw and exposed, and the 
boy who cried ‘eeeeee-oooooah!’ (newspaper) the baby coming 
into a world of gin and smoke, the circular pull as the wisdom 
tooth came out, and the cry: ‘Get out!’ jangled in the cold air of 
Wellington. 

One reason that the manager had sacked his new barman 
was on account of a tendency to take too long over lunch. I had 
spent four or five lunch hours at newspaper and broadcasting 
offices, making arrangements to supplement our income, and 
two articles had been accepted by The Dominion while the 
national broadcasting office, (as distinct from New Zealand’s 
commercial service run on more or less American lines, with 
exaggerated advertising claims which sounded strangely in¬ 
appropriate without an American accent), had invited me to 
make four fifteen-minute talks, which were to be recorded in 
Auckland. This was a triumphant moment, and I sat down 
to write a lengthy script, while the Talbots played Sibelius, 
and then Porgy and Bess on the long-playing gramophone. My 
script was written for an audience who are extremely familiar 
with ideas of working to Europe, at least half-way round the 
world, and who use the Australian expression ‘working holiday’ 
much more frequently than it is heard in Europe. With one or 
two alterations, I set down the introduction to these talks as a 
reasonable evaluation of what we were doing. 

‘The phrase “round the world” implies a complete journey. 
But all it really means is that instead of going from A to U on 
holiday, and then back to A, or from A to B, C, and D, on 
business, and returning to head office at A, the so-called “world 
traveller” just keeps on in the same direction, eastwards or 
westwards, until he finds himself at last once more at A. 

‘If he is observant and long-sighted, if he looks to left and 
right throughout the journey and can see the country within 
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one mile of himself both to north and south, which would be a 
fair average, then he can claim at the end that he is familiar 
with a strip of about two miles width around the globe. Judging 
the distance from North to South Pole on the old school atlas as 
about 12,000 miles, and without bothering about latitudes and 
circumferences, the “world traveller” may roughly calculate 
that he knows a little about 2/i2,oooths of the earth’s sur¬ 
face. 

‘Many other factors should be considered. If he travels by air 
in fine weather a wider panorama is visible, but detail excluded. 
In crossing the sea, he probably learns nothing of navigation 
and tidal currents, nor the story beneath the waves. As for the 
land; at the end of the trip what has he discovered of geology, 
mining, archaeology, and other sciences which delve into the 
earth’s crust? Has he entered as many as one in a hundred 
thousand, or even one in a million of all the houses and offices 
and different buildings? What momentary impressions did he 
get of great cities? What of the past which lies below the sur¬ 
face? 

‘How does he know that what is seen will remain to-morrow, 
or that such an action or saying or sensation ever happened 
before? The traveller’s store of knowledge is gravely diminished 
when, from the changes of centuries and millennia, he reckons 
the one minute of time at which he knows something was 
apparently true. If 2/i2,oooths of mere surface are divided by 
1/60 X 24 X 7 X 52 X 100 X . . . only a very small pro¬ 
portion is left. 

‘Recently an article in the London Times began with these 
words: “Football links the nations and year by year the world 
gets smaller as space is destroyed.” Against the support The 
Times gave to a popular fallacy, it is worth putting forward the 
opinion that the world is as large as it has ever been, and that 
for the traveller it grows bigger every day. There are more 
interesting things to see, and learn, and enjoy than there have 
ever been. Man’s investment on earth is increasing at a com¬ 
pound rate unprecedented in history. Anyone who goes round 
the world must measure his experience within a graph where the 
axes are the realities of both time and space. 

‘ “Well, what does that matter? I go abroad to enjoy myself, 
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see something different, bring back a few exotic trophies and 
ideas, that’s all. If I had the time and money to go round the 
world it would be the same.” 

'Yes. That is all this sort of story can ever be. A journey 
through many countries forms a most incomplete experience; 
a jumble; a minute fraction of such a vast whole that the mind 
is engulfed by the imagination. And if my astronomical calcu¬ 
lations of space and time are not sufficiently humiliating, it 
must also be confessed that this is a true story, and like other 
true stories, happened mostly by chance. It began and con¬ 
tinued and will probably end in circumstances over which I 
have no control. It might have happened to anybody, but that 
is all the objectivity I can claim. Incomplete experiences tend 
to be too subjective to have any comprehensible form, and 
"round the world” transgresses all the reasonable “unities” of 
time and place and action. All that I can offer is series of 
anecdotes.’ 

Julia offered to drive some of the way to Auckland with us, 
which was a great deal more welcome than hitch-hiking. In the 
‘peanut’, a very small convertible, we drove over winding roads 
to the Wairarapa, and stayed the night with John’s brother who 
owns a part of the oi'iginal Talbot farm, its permanency em¬ 
phasised by being a brick house, a rare sight in New Zealand. 
John’s grandmother, a lady in her nineties, told the story of the 
night when an oppossum got into her bedroom, and consider¬ 
ing the beast not dangerous enough to justify waking the house¬ 
hold, she had reduced it to impotence behind a barricade of 
tables and chairs and waited until morning to ask for help. 
Over a supper of venison and hogget (two year old lamb) she 
helped us plan the journey north, talked of the great sights of 
New Zealand, the Waitomo glow-worm caves, the geysers and 
hot springs, and the little known East Cape area, inhabited by 
Maoris who claim that Mount Hikurangi is the first point in 
the British Commonwealth to be touched by the morning 
sun. 

Early the next morning Smith, one of the Talbot’s collies, 
chivvied a thousand sheep across four large paddocks. The 
Wairarapa is the most beautiful farmland I have seen, where 
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the fields resemble a golf-course, with miles of greens rather than 
the fairways, with pine trees and hillocks in unexpected places, 
lakes and streams spread over the country, and beyond, hills 
covered with bush, ‘sub-tropical 5 foliage, gorse, white heather 
and close, sweet grass. The few fences are irregular ash-coloured 
posts covered with lichen, which seem to have grown there long 
ago like the petrified or withered trees, often standing a hundred 
feet high and sometimes sprouting one live branch as if they 
wished to live again. Throughout North Island these trees, 
upright or left where they have fallen like drift-wood, present 
weird shapes which belong to the lore and superstition of the 
Middle Ages, while their romance and beauty proclaim New 
Zealand as a land not yet overcrowded nor in the grips of the 
economist. 

When Smith finished his task we drove on forty miles to a 
jelly factory near a village called Miki-Miki, which was said to 
be short-staffed, and all three of us got jobs. I washed bottles, 
Caroline filled them, and Julia, who had married very young 
and never earned her living, labelled them. It was my highest 
wages since leaving ‘El Panama 5 , eight shillings an hour, and 
the conditions of work were also much better than in Welling¬ 
ton. In a sweet-smelling atmosphere with a wireless playing 
classical music, workers were frequently encouraged with cups 
of tea from a fresh, flowery cafeteria, and outside the window 
were a swimming pool, a garden swing and a small convalescent 
field for injured sheep. We slept in a wood cabin in the garden 
and read Tales of Old New Zealand, of ‘gum-fossicking 5 and men 
‘tree’d 5 (i.e., stuck in tall trees in their efforts to find gum), of 
hunting wild bull and escaping up a tree when a rifle was 
dropped or ammunition ran out, of Maori tabus and English¬ 
men in out-districts who grew to believe implicitly in them, and 
wild fishing stories including a fight between a man and a 
twelve foot eel. 

Enough was earned at the jelly factory to pay for the journey 
to Auckland, before the noble peanut left Miki-Miki and drove 
through the Manawatu Gorge towards the central mountainous 
area of North Island, out of rich land onto the Desert Road, 
where tufts of grass and scrub support nothing, since there are 
no animals suited to semi-desert, past mountains under heavy 
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snow and into pine country around Lake Taupo, teeming with 
trout. 

'If you want a bath,’ said Julia, ‘we must spend a night near 
Rotorua—the hot springs.’ 

This was good advice. The chill of New Zealand hotels in 
winter had already offered us some explanation why the hardy 
Kiwis are so good in the Himalayas and Antarctica. If a visitor 
can survive the draughts and unaired beds, and he is expected 
to bring his own hot water bottle with him for this purpose, he 
may succumb to the cold through sheer hunger. The govern¬ 
ment Tourist Department very wisely advertises with the 
invariable slogan ‘Planned travel is easy travel’, from which it 
can be inferred that unplanned travel is not so easy, and that is 
the case. Not only is it impossible to drink after six o’clock, but 
dangerous to expect food after six-thirty, and arriving at even 
the best hotels a minute or two after seven, one is lucky to get a 
biscuit. 

We remembered that night at the hot springs with nostalgia. 
Despite the smell of sulphur, a swim in a soporific, steaming 
pool and a night in a centrally heated hotel became a standard 
of excellence which was never achieved again. Afterwards, 
though the hotel might be reached in time for a meal, it was 
necessary to hurry to the bedroom and struggle with the win¬ 
dow through which a fierce wind or hail was blowing, to 
undress as little as possible and scurry towards the bath promised 
by the hotel manager, always with the hope of getting warm. 
For Caroline and Julia this faith was occasionally rewarded, 
so long as another guest had not reached the hot water tap 
first, and they were prepared to share the same bath water, but 
for a man the problem was more involved. Most bathrooms 
were marked ‘Ladies Only’, and twice I came face to face with 
glass doors dedicated to ‘Definitely Ladies Only’. Shivering and 
timorous, the male guest must work through the building, 
upstairs and downstairs, with a hangdog expression and a 
prayer that he will find a room marked ‘Male’, a room where his 
masculinity is not taboo. Comfort was as rigorously eschewed in 
the public rooms of these hotels, which often contained one or 
two rows of large armchairs, set in a straight line in the middle 
of the room or along one side, with alternate chairs facing 
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opposite directions, so that it was not possible for any two people 
in the room to talk to one another unless sitting back to back, 
and twisting an already stiff neck. 

Perhaps the most memorable of the hotels was the one in 
Frasertown, the only hotel in Fraser town, where we arrived at 
the correct time, 6 p.m. to the minute, and asked for dinner. 
A large photograph of King George V and Queen Mary at the 
time of their accession looked sternly down, and the proprietor 
retired to the kitchen without a word, only to burst into heavy 
laughter: 

‘Chap out there wants to know what’s for dinner, ha, ha.’ 
This continued for some minutes, as the hotel staff, a very fat 
woman with purple cheeks, joined in the chorus: ‘He wants to 
know what there is, te, he he.’ The dining-room at first appeared 
to be a shop, for it contained only two tables and a great quan¬ 
tity of Victorian antiques and bric-a-brac, but this cannot have 
been the case, because a large notice printed on the back of the 
glass door read: ‘no smoking in dining room, use the com¬ 
mercial room.’ These pithy words explained an inscription 
which had puzzled us, printed on a bronze plaque by the front 
door of another, much smarter hotel, and commemorating its 
history with the dignified words: laid by the c.t.’s of the 
main trunk.’ The main trunk presumably referred to the sales¬ 
man’s route from Wellington to Auckland. Such were the 
insignia with which the British Lion beat down its foes, devoured 
the genius of native peoples, and ruthlessly enforced the 
standards of imperialism. 

Among these domestic relics, however, which the New Zea¬ 
landers seem even more reluctant to change or to throw away 
than the English, lay a past which we found hard to understand 
until shown a fragment of its finest literature. 

Twenty-three years before we visited Gisborne and Fraser¬ 
town a correspondence took place between an elderly, illiterate 
Maori and a government representative. It was a small problem 
which remained unsolved. Had the letters been written only 
five years ago one could not be certain of their immortal 
quality, but they had remained unnoticed on the ministerial 
files for almost a generation. With tears and laughter they 
express the aged kernel of the imperial or colonial problem, 
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at the same time as something inimitably true to New Zea¬ 
land. 

From Land Survey Dept ., Gisborne 26th May, 1932 

Memo to Paku Neera Frasertown, 

I have been advised that you have recently removed a fence . ,. 
which fence was erected by Mr ... on the boundary of your 
property. The fence in question was the property of the Crown, 
and unless you take steps to immediately re-instate it in as good 
order ... I will put the matter in the hands of the Police to take 
action against you. You had no right to trespass . . . 

(Signed) H. L. Primrose 

Commissioner of Crown Lands 

2nd Memo. 23 6 32 

Mr Paku Neera, 

I regret to find that you have failed to pay for the posts removed 
by you without my permission from Crown Property . . . The 
Dept, must have the money or the posts without further delay. 

(Signed) H. L. Primrose 

Paku Neera promptly dictated his reply: 

Mr Primrose , Gisborne 
Greetings , 

Your letter of 26th May has been received. I am very sorry 
that you have threatened to put the matter in the hands of the 
Police. As you know we of this District are law-abiding citizens of 
the Dominion and do not smash windows and steal goods like 
pakeha (white) citizens of the large cities. We have no desire to 
be ridden down and clubbed by those whose duty it is to protect 
the weak from the strong. 

The fence in question was mine because the Crown did not pay 
me for my improvements. I was led to believe that the Crown, the 
Protector of its Maori subjects, would not wish to retain what it 
has not bought, therefore friend, do not inflict a double hardship 
by asking me to give back to you what is not yours. The couple of 
chains of wire that I regained possession of were lying on the 
ground and will be put into use in the development of my other 
interests. 
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However, O friend and counsellor, I beseech you to look 
kindly on the efforts of your Maori people who are struggling 
along the pathways of the enlightened pakehas. We ask you to 
assist us wherever you can even as Nelson did at the battle of 
Copenhagen when he put the telescope to his blind eye. 

(Signed) Paku Neera 

After a field inspector had visited Paku Neera, Primrose 
replied in the official manner that he would accept £$ if sent 
by return mail. 

Paku then produced a masterpiece: 


Frasertown, 14th July 

Friend Primrose 

Greetings to you. May the Giver of all things keep you and 
look after you together with those assisting you in the great work 
you have been called upon to perform. 

Your friend Paku has been ill—maybe he will never see you 
again. Did you understand me before? Perhaps you did not get 
my letters. What I said was this. The Govt, paid me for the land 
only, not for the posts. Mr Goffe knows that—you ask him. The 
posts therefore are mine. The postholes are yours—you keep them 
and let me have the posts. 

O Sir, do not compel me to petition Parliament for relief. 
The Speaker would say: ‘Paku, did you not appeal to Primrose?’ 
and I would hang my head in sadness and reply, ‘Sir, he has 
forgotten his old friends.’ Farewell. O Sir, do not worry about 
me as I am getting old but let Paku have his posts because there 
are no pennies in Paku’s pocket. 

Kia Ora. 

(Signed) Paku Neera 

Mr Paku Neera, Frasertown 

I wrote to you on the 12th inst. regarding fencing, and requested 
you to send me £5 in payment. I would request that you give 
the matter your immediate attention otherwise proceedings will 
have to be taken. 

(Signed) H. L, Primrose 


Paku had the last word: 

To Mr Primrose 

Kia Ora to you and your family—may you be long spared to 
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look after us your Maori children. We who have only just emerged 
from the darkness of heathenism look to the Pakeha leaders for 
guidance—may we not lean in vain. 

Your letters have arrived demanding £5 for my posts—did I 
refuse to pay? O friend it grieves me to think that you distrust the 
word of your servant Paku. But where is the money to come from? 
Maybe Paku was born too late, otherwise he might have been 
Moses and then O friend your request would have been granted. 

When I go over your letters again they seem to me strange and 
untrue—they do not read as you speak. When you addressed 
(a recent meeting) ... all listened with rapt attention and the 
elders said, ‘there speaks a man who will do us justice’. Now 
when I get my boy to read out these written words I cannot 
believe them. ‘It is the hand of Esau but the voice of Jacob’ spake 
Isaac to his children, and it all makes poor old Paku very ill and 
sad. 

However friend do not worry; all will be well when this 
depression ends. Paku will stick to you and you will always have 
his backing and when you reach the top of the ladder up which 
you are now climbing do not forget to sometimes look down at 
your humble servant Paku Neera smiling up at you. 

(Signed) Paku Neera 

This mighty correspondence was the only evidence we heard 
of any spark of rebellion among the wild Maoris, who once 
were great fighters and hunters and spent much time exter¬ 
minating the giant moa and themselves, but whose spirit seems 
to have been quelled by the bourgeois habits of the Pakehas. 
From Rotorua, the Waikato river and the Huka falls, the blow¬ 
holes gushing steam and the hot, bubbling mud, a vast area of 
man-planted forest and eighty miles of lumber track lead to the 
Urewera, one of the last strongholds of the Maoris, and to Lake 
Waikaremoana—‘the sea of rippling waters’. It is magnificent 
country, very isolated and inaccessible, with short steep hills and 
fast rivers and undergrowth almost as thick as the Mexican 
jungle, and here the Hau Haus, logical predecessors of the Mau 
Maus, fought the New Zealand militia and volunteers a century 
ago. The Hau Hau cult was a reaction to the teaching of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries and took on the nature of a holy war against 
the Pakehas. Te Kooti, the Maori leader, made his last stand 
against Colonel Whitmore in this remote, mysterious Urewera 
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valley where every pa (village) was a stockade and tohungas 
brandished the heads of white soldiers to rouse the tribes to 
frenzy. To-day the valley appears almost deserted, except for an 
occasional wild pig. 

The track consisted of rubble, pot-holes and mud, and al¬ 
though we were used to roads, in more populated parts, being 
blocked by sheep or cattle, which take preference over cars—one 
may not use a horn, and often the herder is amused to see a 
stranger jammed in the middle of his extensive flock—driving 
through the Urewera was really tortuous and the road wild, 
without a petrol pump for sixty miles, with half a gale blowing 
and several uprooted trees lying across the track, the rain 
whipping the car and turning the surface into quagmire, and 
suddenly a great beam of sunlight searching a gap in the clouds 
and flashing across the wet leaves, the impenetrable bush and 
the clear white and light blue waters of Waikaremoana, a lake 
as lovely as its name. 

During the next day we drove up to East Cape, not far from 
Mount Hikurangi, but there was no chance of climbing the 
steep and icy 5,600 foot peak, and the road around the Cape 
allowed slow progress, so it was best to turn back to Gisborne 
and cut through a succession of beautiful valleys to the thirty- 
six mile Waiokea Gorge and Opotiki. I think it would be no 
exaggeration to say that there cannot be much more glorious 
country on earth than all that land from Taupo and the Huka 
Falls, up to East Cape and back westwards to Opotiki and 
beyond, along the Bay of Plenty. The burns and lakes, the 
pasture and the forest, the winding tracks and lulls, the occa¬ 
sional cattle or happy sheep, the gaunt, petrified trees and the 
clean sky, are various and yet in harmony, wild and yet full of 
peace, in a way that much of the world must have been before 
we began to use it up. 

In the evening the silhouettes were cut darkly against the 
tropical sky to the north, along the shore of the Bay of Plenty, 
the waters lay still as though they were dead, and there was no 
sound except the Maori voices quietly singing ‘Far beyond the 
Sea’ in the tiny village called Matata, which looks seawards 
towards the volcanic White Island, with its single puff of smoke 
like a naval gun, 
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Here all was comfort and friendliness, the one small hotel 
charged only thirteen shillings for a clean, new room and the 
cold was driven out by a huge log fire in the evenings. We stayed 
two nights so that an article could be written, and talked to 
happy, lazy Maoris who described how they hunt wild pig with 
knives, and catch koura (lake crayfish) by lowering a branch 
into the water and raising it gently out, until they can shake the 
koura off into the boat. 

At Matata we left the Maoris, with the impression that they 
were a very contented minority—after a long decline, their 
population has been rising for many years now, largely due to 
the ten shillings a week allowance per child—and travelled 
through more civilized and more enclosed country. Hedges of 
ten foot pampas grass or pine trees maintain the originality of 
North Island, wire fences are more orderly, despite the quiffs of 
wool supported on every strand, and cabbage trees with their 
ugly cactus leaves mark the beginning of ‘sub-tropical’ vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Auckland is large, quick and comparatively modern, and the 
islands, Rangitoto and others, are attractively strewn about its 
harbour, but the inhabitants are inclined to be self-conscious 
about not having a bridge like Sydney’s, and the town lacks the 
fine, encompassing lulls of Wellington so that it seems to 
straggle. 

‘We all have to live on a quarter of an acre,’ said one of its 
300,000 citizens, searching desperately for a flat. 

Kipling, after visiting Wellington, Christchurch and Dun¬ 
edin, described Auckland as ‘New Zealand’s fourth most 
beautiful city’. Unlike any other town we had seen in North 
Island, it appears to be a prosperous, commercial centre, and a 
city in its own right, as opposed to being simply an outlet for 
farmers, or a sort of co-operative necessity. Of the colonization 
of New Zealand it has been said that the Church of Scotland 
formed a settlement in Otago (Dunedin), the English Church 
did likewise in Canterbury (Christchurch), a Land Company 
developed Wellington and Auckland did not need any outside 
help. At the same time all the controls and welfare planning 
which distinguish the Dominion, the forty-hour week applied to 
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shops and everything except cinemas and an occasional cafe, 
social security at one and sixpence in every pound earned, a 
general taboo on poverty, and the frequent setting up of inspec¬ 
tions and commissions and boards and tribunals, all seem to 
have been irritatingly successful, and to have instilled a certain 
smugness and orderliness from which there is little relief except 
racing and alcohol. 

Controls have reached the point where pedestrians meet big 
‘Don’t walk’ signs on traffic lights, and are actually prevented 
from jay-walking by public opinion. One day Caroline and I 
were proceeding peacefully on the pavement in pouring rain, 
when a policeman shouted something at us. I asked what he 
had said, and he repeated loudly: 

‘Walk on the right side of the pavement.’ 

Checking our position I told him that we were on the right 
side. 

‘Left going down, right coming up,’ he said crossly. 

‘I never heard that before.’ 

‘Well you know now.’ 

In fact I am still not sure, but apparently the pavement is 
invisibly divided for up and down stream pedestrians. So long 
as one follows someone, or preferably a flock, going in the right 
direction, one is safe from rebuke. Sheep may safely graze. 

It is perhaps in keeping with their characters that Auck¬ 
landers at present offer a delicious mixture of the sophisticated 
with the practical. They are a sternly individual people, to 
whom it would be hard to sell ‘do-it-yourself’, because they’ve 
been doing-it-themselves since they first settled. I worked one 
week with a removal van, and was amazed at the number of 
garages, hen-houses, pianos and other capital assets which were 
not only shifted, but constructed, without professional help, and 
at several cases of people building their own houses, with results 
as good as the New Zealand architects, although they do not, 
perhaps, set the highest standards. 

In hotels, we met a vociferous class locally known as ‘wow¬ 
sers’, who resist change, keep room temperatures just above 
freezing so that they can scarcely move for arthritis and stiffness 
of the joints, and consider that the younger generation are 
coddled, ‘the schools teach too much’ and ‘the age is doomed 
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because there are no more craftsmen’. One imagines a pre-1914 
world populated exclusively by men who niggled with blocks of 
wood, churning out masterpieces of art. 

New ideas, however, are on their way and Auckland has its 
first steak, waffle and coffee shop in the European coffee house 
style with Polynesian overtones, and run by four dainty young 
men, who decorated it in grey and terracotta, hung two lime- 
coloured tables on thin chains from the centre of the ce ilin g, 
collected pieces of driftwood in place of pictures, covered the 
floor with raffia matting, set a number of candles in empty 
bottles, and in every way conformed to the lively criteria of 
modern art. They called it Mocambo, and opened their doors 
to anyone prepared to adopt sophisticated ways, and a few who 
aren’t. Mocambo stays open until after midnight, which 
amounts to a full scale revolution in New Zealand, and is 
usually full of thirty or forty people listening to tom-tom record¬ 
ings on the gramophone. Some of them stick to the good old 
New Zealand custom of keeping overcoats or mackintoshes on 
inside the restaurant, probably because they fear that the mir¬ 
age will disappear and leave only the bleakness of an ordinary 
Auckland restaurant. 

A similar progress is evident in the shops. A store window 
near Mocambo was displaying, in front of woollen under¬ 
clothing, a row of black spotted nylon covered legs, alongside a 
full cocktail glass and a seven-inch cigarette holder to illustrate 
the sort of people who should wear them; there were also signs 
of chic among several of the young women, fewer adolescent 
girls in long, black wool stockings or divided skirts, and fewer 
eighteen or nineteen year old boys with white, knobbly knees 
and narrow shorts than in Wellington. 

The conflict between new and old reached breaking point in 
a young lady called Poppy McOstrich, who was working in a 
broadcasting office. I recorded the four talks written in Welling¬ 
ton and Caroline did three more domestic ones about clothes, 
food and the medicine chest, all under the auspices of this rather 
stout person with fat legs, who tottered about on extremely high 
heels, wearing bright red and black, with her hair cut daringly 
short and perfume applied in pudding spoonfuls. Poppy Mc¬ 
Ostrich would lick her thumb before turning the pages of our 
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broadcasting manuscripts, and say in a languorous accent that 
had undoubtedly been picked up on her trip to Europe: 

‘I like Australian men—they’re so rough—-I’m rather a 
femme fatale with the Aussies,’ 

With these broadcasts and three articles sold to the Auckland 
newspapers the financial situation strengthened considerably, 
and our sterling reserves reached a level better than at any time 
since Tegucigalpa. Julia, now back in Wellington, had insisted 
on paying for the petrol all the way to Auckland, a windfall had 
arrived from the jelly factory near Miki Miki, the manager 
offering to use a photo of us washing bottles in an advertisement 
of his jellies for the front page of the Grocers Review for which he 
would pay £15, and altogether the trip northwards had brought 
a profit of another £100. 

However, a search for ships, yachts or aeroplanes across the 
Tasman yielded nothing, and the company running a weekly 
shipping service resisted all our efforts: 

‘The only people who’d be allowed to work a passage wash¬ 
ing dishes on that line are members of the board of directors— 
that’s how hard they are,’ said one old hand. 

Meanwhile we were living in a wowsers’ boarding house at 
considerable expense, from which the only chance of escape was 
through a man called Mark Swift. 

‘Get in touch with Swift, he’ll tell you how to get into China, 
if you want to go,’ I’d been told, and, ‘He’s an outstanding 
scientist.’ I did not know that he was also a well-known com¬ 
munist. 

I first spoke to his wife, Lilian Swift, when we arrived in 
Auckland. She was delighted to hear the name of her husband’s 
friend. 

‘It’s not too easy at the moment,’ she said, ‘but do come and 
stay on Friday. Anyhow if you’re stuck to-night we can always 
put you in the attic.’ 

‘Thank you very much, but surely you should meet us 
before being committed to housing a couple of down-at-heels 
vagrants?’ 

She answered very sharply: ‘Do you not wish to commit 
yourselves?’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that . . ,’ 
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‘Perhaps you would telephone my husband later?’ 

Mark Swift answered: ‘I hear you’re coming to dinner 
with us on Friday,’ and did not mention the invitation to 
stay. 

They met us coldly and formally, and were the first people 
who kept to Mr and Mrs throughout a long evening, although 
twice our age. They offered us slatted wooden chairs with 
slippery cushions and poured Madeira from a glass demijohn 
with a screw-top. The room seemed to lack focus, books were 
kept hidden away in corners, high panelling with a harsh 
central light allowed no contrast, picture frames bulged where 
art books had been squeezed in with one page pressed against 
the glass, and some flowers rather like cactus were stuffed into 
a vase. Although children had lived there the house had little 
warmth, and a ‘Peace Poster’ stretched on one wall was the 
only thing expressing any feeling. A cold supper was brought 
in on a trolly with an odd assortment of china, big bottle-green 
plates, antique saucers and modern, striped coffee cups. Cigar¬ 
ettes were kept in a tea-caddy. 

Lilian Swift wore no make-up, her face looked pale and old 
in front of a wispy orange bun, yet in the way she attached little 
importance to possessions and reversed most dinner party con¬ 
ventions she seemed very young. There was a quiet brilliance 
in her conversation that was feathery and impersonal, until she 
said to another, older man in the room, who had lived many 
years on a small island: ‘You must write a book about your 
island—just one paragraph is all I want, but I should like to see 
myself in print.’ Her humility sounded self-imposed, and 
occasionally her small, refined voice produced unexpected 
phrases like: ‘All this modern new-fangled nonsense’ or of some 
friend in England: ‘She goes round antique shops and collects 
all that muck in her house.’ 

The conversation as a whole was formless, like the room, and 
scampered from subject to subject. Interest would blaze when 
we spoke of America, and they seemed to be making mental 
notes of any hint of criticism, particularly of education, al¬ 
though the possibilities of non-commercial university television 
did not interest them one iota, nor our own adventures, such 
as they were. They seemed to say: ‘We’ll take that and that and 
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that,’ as though hurrying through the counters of a bazaar, 
and the rest had no meaning. 

When I asked him about getting into China he said simply: 

‘It’s quite easy,’ and added after a pause, ‘Kingsley Martin 
said it was easy on his return from China. Just go to Hong 
Kong, you’ll have no trouble.’ He would not say anything 
more. 

The peace poster was behind my head, and it was only then 
that I began to suspect him to be a serious communist. Later 
on he mentioned that they had attended peace conferences in 
Peking and Moscow. We asked several questions about Russia, 
most of which she answered with no other adjectives than 
wonderful or beautiful. 

‘The creches and the schools,’ she said, ‘they are so beautiful. 
You have heard of the great New Zealand linguist . . . ? His 
daughter, who left Moscow when she was five, dreams every 
night about the fairyland atmosphere.’ And ‘Leningrad is so 
beautiful because all the damage has been wonderfully repaired. 
There are no scars of war—as in London.’ Coming from people 
of their intelligence this eulogy sounded ludicrous. 

Yet it was not so much anything they said which conveyed 
falsity, as the feeling of something twisted and lop-sided which 
pervaded the house, and the conceit of some secret which they 
would share with nobody. Up to a point Mark Swift was an 
honest, idealistic, fair-minded man; up to a point his wife was 
charming and full of interest; beyond that point lay violent 
tension. 

Three times Caroline offered to wash up. Whereas most 
hostesses say ‘No’ and allow one to help, Lilian said: ‘Yes, I do 
need a hand,’ but would not begin. The time for the last bus 
came, the dishes were left dirty, and we were glad to leave the 
ungainly house. Once again there was no way forward. Over 
the Tasman crossing I began to feel like Tantalus, surrounded 
by water which receded whenever he stooped to drink; and 
after further opportunities had proved elusive, decided to 
return to Wellington. 

On a hot afternoon we carried our baggage over a mile to 
the station, heaved it onto the renowned ‘Limited Express’, and 
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went to buy a bottle of beer to drink on the train. A guard 
approached as soon as he sighted the bottle. 

‘It used to be allowed/ he said, his face blue with concern, 
‘but the privilege was terribly abused. I can’t let you do it.’ 

The government run train is scheduled to take fourteen and 
a half hours on the 450-mile journey, but its performance has 
been variable enough to justify bulletins at fifteen minute 
intervals over Auckland radio. Although jokes are made about 
the engineers who built the railway being paid so much a 
curve, the real cause of suffering is the absence of dining-cars. 
A book with the excellent title of From N to Z explained this 
satisfactorily: ‘Dining cars were discontinued because it was 
too difficult to get lunch started—only one waiter in ten ever 
arrived with any soup left on the plate.’ As a result, the train 
stops every hour for tea and sandwiches on the platform, slow 
eaters are allowed to take cups and saucers back to the com¬ 
partment, and long before half-way each tortuous bend in the 
track is accompanied by the crash of thick china rattling from 
one side to the other. 
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Some days before her fifth birthday, a small girl called Joanna 
was sleeping badly, owing to some exotic bacteria which she 
had caught on holiday in a South Pacific Island. When I asked 
her what was the trouble, she replied: 

‘I’m always awake at one o’clock in the morning. Daddy 
thinks it’s silly but I spend the time in bed learning to fly. 
I can’t fly very far. I do a lot in short hops.’ 

‘I’ve never been able to do that.’ 

‘Oh it’s easy,’ she said. ‘You try.’ 

I thought about this for several moments before replying 
rather solemnly: 

‘Do you know, you’re absolutely right? I shall try,’ 

I had not seriously considered travelling by air, because 
flying the Tasman is more expensive than the ship, but the 
further you fly the less it costs, and Joanna gave me the idea of 
buying tickets all the way home from New Zealand. I gave the 
airlines a list of short hops we wished .to make on tourist class 
tickets to London—Sydney, Darwin, Djakarta, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Rangoon, Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi, Baghdad, Cairo, 
Nicosia, Athens, Rome, Paris . . . and they ticked them all 
except Delhi. During the preliminary negotiations it was 
unnecessary to admit that we had not enough money to buy 
the tickets, but when the time came I asked, somewhat casu¬ 
ally, if we could pay half in Wellington and another instalment 
in Sydney. 

‘Certainly,’ the manager replied genially, ‘of course you 
wouldn’t mind, as a mere formality, giving us a letter of guar¬ 
antee for the outstanding sum—preferably—from some com¬ 
pany that we know in Wellington.’ 

I am not good at bluffing, but a pair of trousers had been 
specially pressed for this interview and there was no turning 
back. 
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‘Of course not,’ I said, ‘that would present no problem at all, 1 
and went for a walk to consider a way out of this impasse, 
knowing that nobody in Wellington would even consider giving 
me a letter of guarantee, and in any case it would be shabby 
to persuade anyone to underwrite the risk. I found myself in a 
place described officially in a neatly printed government 
Tourist Guide under the heading: ‘A Garden is a Lovesome 
Thing,’ and during the walk discovered no reason to add to 
the tourist bureau’s lavish prose: ‘Here it is, or part of it’ 
(a photo showed two small girls looking at a rose bush) ‘with 
the “fringed pool”, the “ferned grot” and the rest of the poet’s 
requirements—The Botanical Gardens, in which may be seen 
examples of practically every type of New Zealand flora . . . 
this is no mere ordinary public park where little else than 
breathing-space is provided . . 

So conducted, it was no time before I returned to the airlines 
determined to tell the manager the whole story in simple 
words; but it turned out to be unnecessary, he already knew 
it from the newspapers, and had spoken to his head office in 
Auckland, who agreed to our flying home on the instalment 
plan, on the understanding that if we failed to pay in Sydney, 
£78 (the normal Tasman fare), would be deducted from my 
deposit, the balance returned to me, and the tickets cancelled. 
This may sound a simple sort of agreement, but the manager 
said it had never been done before, and its value to us can be 
measured by the fact that the Sydney-London fare costs only a 
few pounds less than the Wellington-London; from that point 
of view 1,200 miles travel was costing us practically nothing. 
The price of the two tickets was ^488, and I paid out £135 in 
cash, leaving us with £120 in hand, plus a small tax and social 
security rebate from the NZ Government, and an advance on 
a business commission. This task consisted of finding out the 
costs of preparing, printing and delivering a new type race 
guide in Australia, with many other details about competitors 
and the running of race tracks. I had advertised in the news¬ 
paper: ‘Young British executive will undertake commissions 
faithfully in Australia, Indonesia, Singapore and Hong Kong.’ 

The plan involved a good deal of bluffing and hoping, and 
entirely depended on our being able to earn something like 
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£300 in Sydney, which was even more than had been earned 
in seven weeks of intensive effort in New Zealand, where we 
had received so much help from the Talbots, and I felt very 
uncertain whether I could face beginning all over again in 
Australia. However, there was nothing else we could do; the 
time limit expired in two and a half months, and I still would 
not consider taking a ship all the way back, because Angkor and 
Babylon were our goals. Two other considerations made up my 
mind, the first, that we’d had enough of hitch-hiking and, if not 
actually begging or sponging, at least receiving help which we 
might never be able to repay; so long as we had the air tickets 
home independence was more or less assured; and second, the 
thought that it was still early July and I did not think we had 
the energy and determination to work through eight or nine 
Oriental countries before the cool weather came. Nevertheless, 
I had never spent a tenth as much as £488 on anything in my 
life, and it did seem the height of extravagance. Two reserva¬ 
tions were made on an aircraft leaving Wellington the following 
morning. 

As the light came into the sky we began a flight that I shall 
remember always, the first leg of the journey home, a beautiful 
flight which gave the lie to any prejudice that the air is a bad 
place from which to see the land. 

The mountains lay like an ancient eiderdown with feathers 
of cloud resting in the crevices. The dark corners of the room 
were the crags of the Wellington peninsula standing in the 
morning sea, while of the city itself only a tousled suburb was 
visible, and the rest hidden beneath a sheet of silver first 
touched by the sun. An old moon lay pallid in the southern sky. 
Only the backs of the hills had shape; the sun spread a veil of 
the merest green or russet over their faces, and, beyond the 
clean water, painted the cliffs of South Island with the tint of 
sulphur cut a day or two ago. 

There sprawled puff clouds, dormant clouds, little wisps and 
baby clouds, while far away and above them, stiff white snow 
kept guard. The mountains appeared as ribbed ebb sands, 
supporting countless streams and rivulets. Only the patterns of 
the rivers told their size—small ones dark and wriggly like an 
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old telephone cord, large ones smooth and grey like the trunk 
of an elm. At first the snow looked like chips of coconut above 
chocolate brown earth, untouched but stale, and scarcely 
obscuring a green mould of tiny trees growing on the slopes, for 
this was the part where men and sheep had used the land. It was 
quickly put to shame by a majestic, lonely country where crisp, 
unchallenged snow covered sharp mountains, from the peaks 
and saddles to gulleys between the foothills. It was many days’ 
march before we saw a house or a track, and then flew out over 
the Canterbury plains. 

It is shameful to record, after such an inspiring start, that 
our chief concern during a brief stay in Christchurch, the 
largest city in South Island and our ‘furthest South’ was break¬ 
fast. Since Canterbury is famous for its inexhaustible supply of 
hash or mutton to nursery tables—or rather was, before that 
splendid English reform, the abolition of the nurseries—there 
could be little doubt that food was plentifuh If that was the 
case, however, it certainly was not apparent to an outsider. We 
saw the whole town in our search, including the famous Avon, 
accurately described by the author of From N to ‘If you 
are a visitor the first sight you will be shown is the River Avon 
which flows through Christchurch and goes out through 
Sumner to form the Pacific Ocean . . . The Avon, which is the 
pride and joy of every Christchurchian, is a beautiful river, 
lined with willows and green lawns, and when you step across 
it you can see all the mysteries of nature between the weeds. 5 

One of the oddest features of New Zealand as a whole is the 
blunt, and sometimes almost rude, phrasing of notices and 
public signs. The exclusive Christchurch golf club displayed: 
‘trespassers will be prosecuted—poison laid,’ and on that 
morning we also read at the road-side a traffic notice: ‘you 

ARE NOW ENTERING THE GUINEA-PIG HIGHWAY. PLAIN CLOTHES 

police.’ These signs are only slightly discomforting, but when 
it comes to placards in bars which read ‘queue towards 
waitress’, as if we were such fools as to go in the other direc¬ 
tion, and the waitress keeps moving about which causes the 
queue to slither like a conga—a fearful sight, or the popular 
‘motors beware—cattle stop’ which the poor cows are never 
able to read, then one is entitled to feel that someone is being 
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funny, or aggressive. This suspicion is confirmed by trying to 
park a car in any New Zealand town, and drawing up at a 
large yellow sign marked ‘P ! , with almost unbelievably, the 
letters ‘NP’ printed in equal size beneath. There are no other 
words, letters or figures on this notice; simply ‘P’/‘NP 5 , univer¬ 
sally interpreted as parking/no parking and believed to have 
been devised by some terribly repressed town councillor who 
rode everywhere on a bicycle or scooter. I left the Dominion 
without discovering whether it really meant P or NP, but on 
reflection, suspect that it was a taboo. 

Soon after 5 p.m. the DG6 took off for Sydney, climbed 
steadily towards Mount Cook where the pilot made small 
turns for the passengers to look down upon the mountains and 
the Franz Josef glacier, and settled on course, north-westwards 
for Australia. The air hostess brought a pile of magazines which 
put us quickly to sleep, as we had only salvaged an hour or two 
from the previous night, while saying farewell to the Talbots 
... a thing that might happen to anyone. 

Before landing in Australia a form is handed round demanding 
the usual personal details, and a passenger must also declare 
his ‘Conjugal Condition’, which seemed to be going a bit far. 
Plain ‘married or single?’ or even ‘marital status’ is defensible, 
but it should not be necessary to enter a correspondence with 
immigration officials on these matters, and I wrote ‘happily 
married to first wife’ with slight irritation. 

A large old-fashioned ‘transit’ hotel in Sydney offered a room 
with two brass bedsteads, a chair, table, small strip of carpet 
and a solitary light for £1 Australian, approximately 1 67 - 
sterling, and if we had known that it was to be our home for 
four long weeks, that a search of the poor part of the city with 
the magnificently dismal name of Woolloomoolloo would yield 
little cheaper, that every night during the small hours people 
would turn on the fierce lights in the bathrooms opposite the 
window, eight feet away, one on the same level, one above and 
one below, all of which shone directly into our eyes whichever 
way we turned in bed, and that heavy construction work with 
drills and bulldozers would proceed day and night, then we 
should not have been so pleased to find something at a fifth of 
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the price of the other large hotels. Very few guests remained 
more than one night. 

From the first impression Sydney represented a return to a 
rapid, prosperous metropolis. The commercial heart of this city 
is more centralized than any I have seen, with shops, hotels, 
businesses, banks, newspaper offices, everything densely inter¬ 
mingled in one area, not far from the bridge. Buses, trains and 
trams all seem to converge upon the one central station, and the 
most memorable sound in the city is the brisk military clip of 
heels as the population streams out from Wynyard Station in 
the early morning, and the shuffle in the evening as they come 
together again to be sucked away to their two hundred mile 
suburban coastline of beaches and bays. 

None of this happened on our first morning, however, which 
was a Saturday, and after reading the Sydney Morning Herald 
with its ten pages of ‘positions vacant’, we went for a walk in 
brilliant winter sunshine and took a ferry across the harbour to 
the Taronga Park Zoo. On the streets the women were beauti¬ 
fully dressed, which Caroline said was due to the seasons being 
six months behind Europe, so that the shops have plenty of 
time to mass-produce new fashions, and certainly they all 
looked remarkably pretty, while the men were not prepossess¬ 
ing, and we assumed that Sydney enjoys a modern civilization 
with a fairly well subjugated masculine class. The traffic moved 
very fast between semi-skyscrapers, including some fine build¬ 
ing in a glazed light brown, almost orange stone, and walking 
was uncomfortable, motorists many times outnumbering the 
happy band of children, charladies and roving journalists who 
didn’t own cars. While Britain and New Zealand’s humane 
zebra crossings have not been introduced, at the worst cross¬ 
roads they sometimes put flimsy stands inscribed ‘Pedestrian 
Refuge’, which is exacdy what they are. Pillar boxes are red 
but much fatter than usual, with tops like policeman’s helmets, 
also painted scarlet. They say the police have always been un¬ 
popular in Australia. 

Five ferries come and go from the Central Quay below the 
great single arch of the bridge and at the docks nearby ‘new 
Australians’, speaking Italian, French, Greek, Serbo-Croat, 
were being carted off in vans by former compatriots, while on 
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our ferry several Mediterranean languages were audible. 
Australia’s wide immigration policy seemed refreshing after the 
all British tendency in New Zealand, and one immediate result 
is a far higher standard of restaurants. Only the ubiquitous 
Chinese had infiltrated into New Zealand, where we had to eat 
almost daily those tmgri Chinese dishes with so many different 
names, which usually turn out to be noodles, but in Sydney the 
Italians had a strong foothold and one magnanimous victualler 
offered three courses on a clean tablecloth for three shillings. 
At this restaurant, the ‘Florentina’, penniless students were 
allowed to eat bread and water without paying. 

Sydney harbour is shaped like a bent tree growing out of the 
sea, and as the ferry chugged away from the bridge the branches 
opened up, with little boats lying at moorings and houses built 
down to the edge of the water, which was clear blue except for 
an occasional yellow patch, signifying a large jelly fish. At the 
zoo buff-coloured Koala bears, of much the same shape as the 
Panamanian sloth, snuggled on trees, kangas were hopping, 
wallabies skipping, a wombat sleeping, ultra-Victorian grey 
lyre birds, their tails finer than any lace, took a few dignified 
steps in their shady corner of the park, and Costa Rican macaws 
displayed more brilliant red, green and blue plumage than any 
at the zoo in San Jose. Kookaburras laughed through their long 
beaks. On the ferry back several children were sick. 

The following day, Sunday, iothjuly, the Sydney newspaper 
strike began in earnest. This was a serious blow, for it made job 
hunting much more difficult, and since Sydney’s bars, cinemas 
and most restaurants are closed on Sunday the town looked 
very bleak and empty; but all went well during the following 
week. Caroline visited the Commonwealth Employment Bureau 
—a better name than Labour Exchange—where a kindly 
matron produced a number of files, and within half an hour 
she arranged a job at £14 a week with a company making cash 
machines. This meant that all my earnings would be straight 
saving, because £14 more than covered our expenses. The ratio 
of wages to costs is certainly higher than England; except for 
vegetables which were scarce, prices having jumped so high 
that I saw a cauliflower costing more than a complete Shake¬ 
speare, basic food was fairly cheap, although rents and land 
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values tend to be exorbitant. We ate most of our meals in milt 
bars, of which there are so many in Sydney that the streets 
actually smell of chocolate milk shake, and with a number of 
invitations to dinner, total expenses never exceeded ,£Ai2 a 
week. Caroline worked very hard, typing, struggling with 
Australian accents on the dictaphone, monotonously checking 
cards to see that all the employees had clocked in by 8.30 a.m., 
and listening to office gossip during two ten minute breaks for 
tea. Seven girls and two spotty youths worked in a narrow room, 
fifteen feet by eight and a half feet, a shade larger than the 
stewards’ cabin on the Rangitiki. The girls dressed smartly and 
made Caroline feel very shabby, three of them were married 
and able to return home every evening to high tea cooked by 
their husbands, and one was engaged to a man in the office, 
Des, aged 21, who had already bought a washing machine and 
an ice box. They talked racing continuously and bet on the 
State Lottery, run by the hospitals, every week. One night 
Caroline had several letters to finish and stayed a few minutes 
after five o’clock, when the others left. Her boss came in hur¬ 
riedly and put the cover on her typewriter: 

‘You mustn’t do that,’ he said crossly, pointing at the clock. 
Whether this was considered as a breach of the rules in the 
welfare state, or whether he was worried at the thought of 
having, perhaps, to pay her overtime, she could not find 
out. 

My chief interest during our first week in Sydney was in the 
newspaper strike, which made the much longer silence of 
London’s press earlier in the year seem a rather feeble affair. 
On Monday, 1 ith July, thirty-six hours after the strike began, 
the newspaper proprietors produced an eight-page paper, 
entitled ‘Emergency Strike Edition’ under the banners of the 
four major newspapers, the Morning Herald, Telegraph, Minor, 
and Sun. The next day another news-sheet appeared on the 
streets, the Clarion, produced by the strikers with the help of the 
two unions involved, the AJA (journalists) and PIEU (printers). 

I visited the journalists’ club which had been converted over¬ 
night into a newspaper office. The Clarion’s city editor, a large 
man called Ray MacQueen, sat surrounded by rows of type¬ 
writers, drafts, blocks, photos, and coloured pencils in what had 
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been the billiards’ room. On the wall a notice stipulated the 
rules of the Game of Devil’s Pool, and a life size nude painted 
by Aviat in 1878 stood behind his head. About fifty people 
filled a room only large enough for one billiards’ table, and in 
one corner a waitress went about her normal job serving meals, 
while in the centre two or three men were working at each 
rickety card table. 

‘You know,’ said MacQueen, ‘this happened before. The 
proprietors clubbed together so the unions produced a rival 
paper. That was October 1944, I think.’ 

‘How did the Clarion start?’ 

‘On Monday morning, you see, we formed an executive com¬ 
mittee, registered the newspaper at the GPO, you see, set up 
telephones, our own inter-state news service, accounts and 
advertising departments, all the paraphernalia of a modern 
newspaper. We hired two printing presses, the Australian 
Worker, that’s normally for trade union publications, and the 
Catholic Press ... at the other end of the scale if you like. It’s 
quite a shake-up, you see, former news editors and executives 
going out as reporters again.’ 

‘I came here because I wanted a job.’ 

‘You can have one, but it’s all voluntary, you see, we won’t 
be able to pay you. Everything’s voluntary, even members of 
the journalists’ club handing over their cars for general use. 
And you want to earn money, don’t you?’ 

The hubbub in the billiards’ room, the bar and restaurant of 
the small club made us shout. 

‘I’d like to join in,’ I yelled, ‘but I’m not in a position to offer 
my services voluntarily.’ 

MacQueen nodded. ‘Well, that’s the story, you see, we’re 
selling 200,000 copies already, at fourpence a copy, and profits 
go to union funds. If you want to make some money, why don’t 
you join the scabs on the other set-up, I should think they need 
help more than we do. Fewer people,’ and he shook hands. The 
nude smiled calmly at the ‘Devil’s Pool’. 

So I went to the Morning Herald office where the owners’ 
four banner newspaper was being printed, and got a job sorting 
and packing newspapers in the publishing room, beginning at 
10.30 p.m. and working till 5 or 6 a.m., with a free meal each 
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night around 2 a.m. There must have been about sixty men in 
the publishing room, most of them executive staff who had 
never worked there before, and they had all done other jobs on 
the newspaper during the afternoon and evening. 

A few outside people had been brought in, and working 
underground in the machine-room one night I met a com¬ 
munist, miserable because he was on the wrong side, the 
‘scabs’, but his family needed the money. 

Everyone seemed to be enjoying the battle and particularly 
proud on the nights when more than 600,000 copies were pro¬ 
duced, although they were so tired by the end of the week 
that they cannot have been sorry to return to their old jobs 
when the dispute was solved. For my part, I would have been 
happy if the strike had continued, because scab labour was 
better paid than any casual job obtainable, and in the last 
three nights of the strike I earned £25. 

Two impressions remained clear after the clamour of the 
strike died down. The first was that Australian men, for all 
their loud ties, light blue crushable suits, thick necks and 
extraordinary range of hats—flat pork pies with vast drooping 
brims, greasy homburgs, New Zealand type paper bag hats, 
mackintosh shovels, Anzac hats, Texan six gallons, and 
Tyrolean with dressing-gown cord attached—and despite their 
frequently expressed conviction that the Pommies (‘Prisoners 
of His Majesty’, i.e. Englishmen) are decadent, nevertheless 
closely resemble the English in their attitude to a crisis, enjoy¬ 
ing every moment of it and being at their best in a sustained 
mood of repressed excitement; while the second impression was 
that the way in which the strike proceeded and was solved was 
more rational, more outspoken, and more American than the 
methods of dealing with similar disputes in England. With less 
respect for institutions, and less social rectitude than the Eng¬ 
lish, the Australians made a clean break, bosses clubbing to¬ 
gether flagrantly on the one side, workers and unions on the 
other, and fought it out without causing real inconvenience to 
the public, except that their respective news-sheets omitted 
the situations vacant advertisements and the precious racing 
supplements. This bare-fisted ability to deal with strikes must 
be a real asset in a country which seems to have a large number 
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of them. At the same time as the newspapers closed down dis¬ 
putes were raging among busmen, gas-workers, sanitary carters 
and even meat slaughterers at the splendid ‘Homebush Abat¬ 
toirs’-—the only French word which we heard used by Austra¬ 
lians, who prefer ‘my boy’ to fiance, and like to eat sippets in 
soup. 

From our experience of working in Sydney one much less 
sanguine judgment arose. After the newspapers resumed pub¬ 
lications I sold four articles to the Sydney Morning Herald ?, 
did several broadcasts, obtained the information the New 
Zealanders wanted about beginning a racing guide in Australia 
—although this was done in the teeth of ribaldry and derision 
at the idea that the Kiwis could teach the Aussies anything 
about racing—for which I earned £20, and attempted many 
less successful methods of earning the money we needed to pay 
the airlines. During this time we had, for the first time on our 
journey, the experience of being let down on various arrange¬ 
ments and of people breaking their word. They were only small 
incidents, but as seven men in entirely separate professions were 
involved, it began to make an impression. A lawyer kept ringing 
up to ask ‘what can I do for you?’ and saying ‘if only I’d thought 
of it yesterday you could have met so-and-so, or gone shark 
fishing, or flown over the Blue Mountains’, which were splendid 
offers, but not one was arranged, nor attempted; one of the 
airlines’ chiefs made a firm offer of a rebate on the Sydney- 
Darwin section of our through tickets, so that we could hitch¬ 
hike to Darwin and save about £60—I thought the rebate was 
impossible, but he assured me it could be arranged—and so we 
made plans which had to be cancelled when he discovered that 
his airline would be fined 112,000 for allowing it; a big 
business executive came to our hotel and warmly suggested a 
drive the following morning, a Sunday; so we got up early and 
waited for three hours, but never heard from him again. In 
Sydney it seemed that the best policy was to make two arrange¬ 
ments for any one time, and hope that one would materialize. 
Several of them did, but frustration and long periods of waiting 
in the shabby, dark brown leather chairs of the hotel lounge 
with its potted tropical plants became linked in my mind with 
an Australian habit of not looking directly at the person they 
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speak to unless he is an old friend, and whether these things are 
the ‘last scars of the convicts’ shackles’, or whether they are 
growing pains in a city which is consciously trying to do every¬ 
thing slickly and in the American way, they tended to support 
the stories of corruption in Australian politics, customs and 
police, and business. There is a great deal of talk about Austra¬ 
lia adopting American ways, and looking to America geo¬ 
graphically and economically rather than to Britain—a most 
natural and reasonable thing. It may be worth adding that 
although I had several fairly tough interviews in the USA, 
where we made scores of arrangements on the spur of the 
moment over the telephone with people we had not met, and 
were once or twice a bit bamboozled, as by the Mormons, I 
have never been let down by an American. 

I should add that none of these rather mean remarks are 
made in an attempt to justify our failure to make the money 
we needed in Australia—far from it—we had every chance to 
amass wealth in this land which offers unbounded oppor¬ 
tunities, and seems likely to become as powerful, economically, 
as any part of the globe. 

Both of us were simply tired, and not feeling very well. 
Perhaps it was the fatigue of wondering where to get the next 
cheap meal, always trying to find a room that didn’t cost a 
pound a night, looking for new jobs, endless interviews, patch¬ 
ing up clothes and stitching shoes that had burst at the seams, 
and worrying about how to get through the Far East; certainly 
when people told us that it was impossible to see Australia 
without hitch-hiking a thousand miles to Queensland, making a 
trip to the islands, and visiting Melbourne and Adelaide, they 
got a very poor reaction. During our third week in Sydney 
Caroline was definitely ill and we felt close to defeat. I had a 
chance of making a large sum of money on a commercial 
broadcasting quiz programme called ‘Give It a Go’, a show 
run by Australia’s favourite, Jack Davey, who occasionally 
awards a jackpot of a minimum of £100. At the radio station 
called 2 GB which organizes the programme they said that the 
waiting list for contestants was several months long, but that 
priority was sometimes given to people from overseas, and after 
some discussion asked me to choose a subject, 
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'Geography, 5 I suggested, having declined ‘modern dance 
tunes’ and ‘film stars’. 

'Could you turn up at the Macquarie Theatre at twelve- 
thirty lunch time, next Thursday?’ 

I was very delighted by this invitation and fondly imagined 
the jackpot as good as won. Two evenings were spent poring 
over the big atlas in the airlines’ office. 

On the stage, however, my joy was extinguished. Twelve of 
us, simple folk, formed a queue behind Jack Davey and the 
microphone. Davey aroused a succession of titters in the audi¬ 
ence and then turned to his victims . . . 'and this evening we 
have nursery rhymes,’ he said proudly. My heart sank. I was 
always desperately backward on nursery rhymes. Why had 
they suggested geography if they intended nursery rhymes all 
along? Why did he say evening, at midday? What is this 
dreamlike unreality of modern entertainment? 

‘First question, who stole a pig and ran away?’ 

As this was the only rhyme I knew, it seemed best to make a 
dash for the front of the queue. Davey’s secretary tackled me 
neatly. ‘Take your turn,’ she said sternly. 

‘Who was quite contrary?’ Davey was asking. 

He asked nine people to name the heroes of rhymes until it 
was my turn. 

‘Ba, ba black sheep have you any . . . ?’ said Davey, very 
quickly. 

This sounded typically Australian to me; I thought of the 
honeyed hostesses of American television. Here was a white- 
haired quizmaster whose first words were ‘Ba, bai’ There was 
an awful silence. 

It seemed that many minutes passed before some kind person 
in the audience shouted ‘wool’. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘That’s it, wool.’ 

Davey gave me a heavy packet of soap and a pound note, 
and made a sort of rattle into the microphone . . . ‘there’s one 
of the worrying kind,’ he said cruelly. 

The queue moved round all too soon, as the questions turned 
to that even more humiliating subject, ‘general knowledge’. 
The second encounter was worse than the first. 
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‘What is the official language in Belgium? 5 Flemish? The 
kind person in front shouted ‘dutch’. 

The secretary prodded the small of my back with a sharp 
finger, to push me nearer the microphone. 

‘No, no/ I said foolishly, ‘not exactly Dutch. It’s a little more 
like French’ and may have added some dangerous word like 
‘actually’, because Davey pounced, and as he presented more 
soap and another pound imitated my accent all too accurately : 

‘Oh is it really, old man,’ he said. 

I sat down—my poor face red. After this inauguration the 
contestants were asked the three questions on their chosen 
subject, and although the first two were not impossible the last 
one always was. Nobody won the jackpot which went up £5 
in value with every failure, and even sitting in the comparative 
obscurity at the back of the stage I could not guess a single one 
of the answers. The programme finished before my turn came 
round, and the final shred of hope evaporated. 

‘You may come back next week, if you wish/ said the secre¬ 
tary, with Roman scorn in her eyes. 

When Caroline returned from work I recounted this sad 
incident. 

‘We need at least one hundred and fifty pounds before we 
can think of leaving Sydney.’ 

‘What about flying directly to Singapore, if they’d allow us to 
pay the last instalment on the tickets there; wouldn’t it be 
possible to find jobs?’ Caroline asked. 

‘It would cost two or three times as much to live in Singa¬ 
pore. We couldn’t save anything.’ 

‘What about going as far as we can and cabling the Mail 
when we’re stuck, they ought to help us,’ 

‘I don’t think so at all. They haven’t published the last three 
articles. We can’t expect them to pay something like four 
hundred pounds for new air tickets home from Bangkok.’ 

‘Then what are we going to do ?’ 

‘In the first place, we have got to pay the rest of the four 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds here. Qantas said they cannot 
make the arrangement for another instalment without per¬ 
mission from Auckland. Second, I don’t think we can save the 
money inside two or three months. We need a rest.’ 
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Caroline agreed. There was no alternative. 

‘We are at what the Mormons call “the end of our rope”.’ 

‘No pennies in Paku’s pocket.’ 

‘When John Grow ded grass grow da e doa.’ 

‘See you’re buried in a clean pair of pyjamas, Johnny, with 
all your money in a cheque pinned on the pocket.’ 

‘All you fellows will have to take a bath, be sure to come in 
smelling from soap.’ 

‘It may be possible in Utopia to sit back and twiddle . . .’ 

I cannot explain exactly why we decided to surrender at that 
moment. Looking back, I think it was because we had so nearly 
given up many times before, had learnt the difficuldes of work¬ 
ing passages and the near impossibility of doing it together, and 
in trying to save money for the air tickets within the nine month 
time limit were attempting something altogether outside the 
spirit of the trip as it was originally conceived. The amount of 
money involved in the air tickets seemed to be a more or less 
logical conclusion to the use of the publishers’ advance on the 
book contract, and that is why I described the failure to work 
a passage from Panama as the beginning of the end. 

‘I shall write to my parents and ask them to pay for one of 
the tickets in London; they can pay £244 direct, and we can 
repay them as soon as we get home.’ 

‘Only my ticket is involved,’ said Caroline. ‘That still won’t 
prevent you going round the world on £5. After all, my passage 
to Canada was paid, so it won’t really make any difference.’ 

This was a grim decision. 

Over the week-end an Australian journalist whom I had met 
during the strike took us for a drive along the coast to the 
north of Sydney, past a succession of sandy bays with high surf 
rolling in from the Tasman, and then twenty or thirty miles 
inland to some rocks beside a stream, where we gathered wood 
for a fire to barbecue steaks. It was all done rather solemnly 
and his family seemed determined that we had never seen a 
wood fire before. After all, we were English, and the English 
live in overcrowded cities. But the meat tasted delicious, and 
as time passed they spoke with increasing good humour. 

‘What I need,’ said the journalist, ‘is the feeling that I may 
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be the first person to walk over that ground. The Crown Land 
Commissioners 5 maps of Australia are still full of white spaces, 
you know, or dotted lines marking the courses of rivers and the 
positions of hills very approximately. When I was in Hong 
Kong, with over two million inhabitants in a tiny area, one 
felt that every bit of ground had been covered by every type of 
person. People had eaten there, grown crops and built houses 
and lit fires there, over every square foot. They’d been buried 
there, you couldn’t walk on the hills without tripping over the 
bone jars. I don’t want to go to England because I know I’d 
have the same feeling. Everything has been done so many 
times.’ 

‘That’s one of the things we most value, the old walls, the 
narrow streets, the worn stones and timbers. It’s the greatest 
English vanity.’ 

‘I know you do. But there’s not much respect for old things 
in Australia. I studied history, and to me an accurate copy of a 
document is as useful as an original. A document is worth no 
more than what it tells you about a particular period. A copy 
of the Magna Carta interests me as much as the real thing.’ 

‘Are you interested in archaeology?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Because this is a young country?’ 

‘Yes, and it’s not getting any older. In some ways there’s less 
feeling for the past than there used to be. For instance a man 
who arrived in Australia twenty years ago may still be called a 
dago, but his nephew who comes out now will be a new 
Australian.’ 

We raked out the embers of the fire and Caroline took photos 
of me up a gum tree, while kookaburras collected the scraps and 
chortled. 

Our host went on to talk of the war, of Australia’s insistence 
on the return of the 7th Division when the Japs threatened 
invasion, and of Curtin sticking to his guns when Churchill 
wanted to use the 7th Division in Burma. 

‘Australia would have been invaded and overrun—without a 
shadow of doubt. America sent us help, and that’s why we look 
to America now. We’re not interested in Malaya, we don’t want 
to get involved in your colonial squabbles and in order to keep 
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in with America we wouldn’t get involved even if we wanted 
to.’ This sounded a little out of date, and was followed with a 
defiant claim that ‘Australia’s isolationism is even stronger than 
England’s’. But when I challenged that, he spoke much more 
seriously. 

‘Mind you, if communism reached Bali, with Indo-China, 
Siam, and Malaya in its grasp, we’ll have to call a different 
tune, I’ve been telling you what the average Australian 
believes; my personal feeling is that Australia belongs geo¬ 
graphically to Asia, and the all-white policy will have to go. 
We should build up a Eurasian state before we’re forced to. If 
we allowed some good Japanese in now, we could preserve our 
standard of living and might be able to resist the Asian tide 
when the time comes.’ 

Although I didn’t hear anyone repeat the journalist’s doubts 
in Australia’s all-white policy, his remarks about history were 
frequently echoed. Once we were invited to visit a yacht 
lying in one of the bays in the harbour. As we climbed on board 
the owner shouted out to his first mate: 

‘Here’s three more landlubbers come to sec you, Pete.’ To 
me, that is the worst thing anybody can say. 

He had installed a shower in the yacht, and when Caroline 
said that she preferred baths, and there was room for a bath, 
he replied with a grin: 

‘You’re just old-fashioned. We like showers better. No one 
has baths in Australia, any longer. We don’t live in the past.’ 
And, smiling again, said: ‘That’s all you’ve got in your little 
island off Europe. Too much history. Nothing but history.’ 

We returned to work with the feeling that it would take some 
time to learn the Australian idiom, and also with the depressing 
knowledge of defeat which had been hanging over us for some 
days. The replies from my letters to London had not yet 
arrived, and nothing seemed much worth doing. In that mood 
I went once more to ‘Give it a Go’, the Jack Davey show, which 
was this time broadcast live, in the evening, and less weird and 
unreal than the recorded performance the week before. The 
first two rounds of questions were comparatively enjoyable and 
being second in the queue, I felt quite an old hand, firmly 
grasping my two pound notes and boxes of soap. The man in 
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front had audaciously chosen ‘general knowledge’ as Iris special 
subject. He failed and the jackpot went up to £140. 

‘What do you do for a living?’ said Davey, who was in great 
form and very witty. I told him, and perhaps he felt a pang of 
remorse for his previous cruelty, for he is a man of great heart 
and spoke very kindly afterwards. The first question was easy, 
and the answer was ‘Suez’. 

Then he asked: ‘What’s the second highest mountain in 
Australia?’ That sounded like the end. 

‘I don’t know. Kosciusko’s the highest, but I don’t know the 
others, we’ve only been here a short time.’ 

‘Of course you couldn’t know that,’ said Davey, ‘very silly of 
them to write it on the card.’ And he turned to the people in the 
operating room, ‘do you hear that? How could he possibly 
know the answer? Very silly question. But you’ve been to New 
Zealand, you said? Can you tell me the height of Mount 
Cook?’ 

‘Twelve thousand three hundred and forty . . .’ 

‘That’s enough,’ said Davey. ‘Very good. But I’m afraid I 
can’t help you with this one.’ 

Having decided that the jackpot questions were unanswer¬ 
able, I didn’t mind by then. Davey continued: 

‘When Soviet engineers were working on the Trans-Siberian 
railway they made a short cut across. . .’ he paused, .. Good 
Lord! What happens if you have a baby while you’re working 
round the world? Tell me . . . have you thought about that?’ 
There was a lot of laughter. I didn’t hear how the conversation 
continued, but stood in silent embarrassment, feeling like a 
tribal initiate before a Mumbo Jumbo. Davey ended up with: 

‘. . . I reckon you’ll arrive home with four babies and 
seven pound ten shillings,’ and then returned to the terrible 
question. 

‘Soviet engineers shortened the Trahs-Siberian by crossing a 
lake. Could you name that lake?’ 

I had never heard of the short cut nor the engineers, but 
knew one long, thin lake in Siberia. 

‘Was it Lake Baikal?’ 

The audience were splendid. For several minutes all I had to 
do was grin. An hour before Australia had been a rather hostile 
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place ... now it was the noblest of countries. Davey had already 
spoken to Caroline in the audience, and dozens of people shook 
her by the hand. We had won £ i4.0 and masses of soap. The air 
fares were as good as paid. And if I ever appear on another quiz 
show, should someone ask me the happiest moment in my life, 
I shall certainly remember standing by the microphone with 
Jack Davey, trying to tell him how much it meant to us. 



13 

Land Mine 


After seven hours flying the Super-Constellation landed in 
Darwin shortly before dawn on 4th August. Non-Australians 
were led to a separate bus and taken to the Berrimah rest-house. 
Caroline and I breakfasted with an Indonesian irrigation official 
called Tobing, on his way back from the USA, a Malayan 
doctor and a fussy, importunate Indian engineer. The birds 
began to sing their tropical songs, and somewhere out in the 
bush a drum was beating. The five of us went to swim in the 
pool. Sometimes the drum ceased, and the birds would be 
quiet for a moment, and only the silence sang in our ears which 
were tired from flying. 

‘You see,’ said Tobing, the Indonesian, as he climbed out of 
the pool, ‘I am a Batak, and this is the custom with the Bataks. 
If you ever meet another man called Tobing, and we’re a very 
big clan, tell him that you have met me. He probably won’t 
have heard of me, but he will tell you that I am his son, or his 
brother, or perhaps his nephew. It is always that way with the 
Bataks. Now I shall say good-bye, for we must return to the 
aeroplane, and you must get some sleep.’ 

At 9 a.m. a bus driver awoke us. ‘You must either come with 
me now,’ he said, ‘or you’ll have to stay here till this evening.’ 
Ten minutes later he came in again, said the same thing, and we 
jumped out of the mosquito nets. 

Passing some disused army huts, the only sign of human work 
except the road itself and the pipeline beside it, the driver said 
unhappily: 

‘Squatters got in there. No one knows where they came from.’ 

There was not a soul in sight. The small, isolated town has an 
empty feeling and is widely spread out over flat land, so that one 
feels it could be moved a few miles in any direction without 
anybody noticing the change. 
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‘Could you tell us the address of. . .’ 

‘There aren’t any addresses in Darwin,’ said the driver, and 
gave the location as though it were a navigational instruction to 
reach a coral strip in the Arafura Sea—like the one dignified by 
a police message at the bus stop: ‘warning, Radar Bombing 
Range, cartier island.’ 

‘This is still a frontier town.’ Nothing looked tidy, with 
empty beer bottles, tin cans and rusting cars abandoned beside 
new houses built on stilts. 

‘Eight thousand five hundred people live here now,’ we were 
told. ‘Fifty years ago there were forty thousand in the gold rush. 
In 1917 a British company built a meat freezing and canning 
works which cost over £1 million—then. At the end of the bay, 
you see it? A year after it was built they had a long strike. 
They say the company tried to make the men work while a ship 
docked and unloaded the month’s liquor supply. In the end the 
company refused to continue operation, and there the factory 
has stood, empty for nearly forty years, sometimes used as a 
garage for trucks, that’s all. It’s the biggest of Darwin’s white 
elephants. By 1938 the population had sunk to a few hundreds.’ 

The bus driver pointed to some hulks in the estuary. ‘Those 
are wrecks from the Jap air-raids,’ he said. ‘Civilians were 
evacuated, 1942, I think it was, when they built the Brisbane 
Line. They didn’t expect any of the territory north of Brisbane 
could be defended, 1 

‘You’ll want the hotel, I suppose,’ he had large ears which 
twitched, and he made a wry face. ‘There’s only one. It’s run 
by Paspalis, he’s the headman in Darwin, an Australian born 
Greek. I wouldn’t cross his tracks if I were you. He’s got this 
town in the crook of his finger. Runs the whole place.’ 

At the hotel they asked for twenty-one guineas a week per 
person, which paid for a bed, not a room. A husband and wife 
were charged forty-two guineas and separated, usually having 
to share rooms with three other men or women. BOAC kept 
some single rooms for captains and'senior crew. We saw their 
bill for the month, £568 for four rooms. 

‘There are no pilots here at the moment.’ 

‘Someone in this place must be making an awful lot of 
money.’ 
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‘They are,’ said a red-haired girl at the desk of the airlines’ 
office, in the ‘only’ hotel. ‘It’s a pity you weren’t warned. But 
there is another rooming house, you know, the Victoria. It’s not 
so bad as it looks.’ 

We walked down the main street and in the shop windows 
saw one obvious reason for Darwin’s abnormal economy; 
biscuits, beer, oranges at 1 /- each, and cakes were all flown 
from Sydney—2,000 miles away. 

A Portuguese shopkeeper sold us two oranges and a loaf. 
‘I cannot help the price,’ he shrugged his shoulders. ‘If it doesn’t 
come by air—it’s bad. There’s a road, and a three foot six inch 
railway to the south—but the train’s on time if it’s four days’ 
late—it’s called “I’ll walk beside you”—Alice Springs is a 
thousand miles, you know, and I don’t think they have much 
of a bakery there. Adelaide’s another seven hundred miles.’ 

‘How long have you been here?’ 

‘I’m an old inhabitant. Three and a half years. There are a 
lot of us in Darwin, Portuguese, Italians too, you’ll find ’em all 
here, Greeks, Japs, Chinese—-the Chinks are well set up, they 
run all the big stores, except for Paspalis—talk about the “all 
white” policy, the Japs are coming in all the time, as pearl 
divers, they’re willing to take risks surfacing too quick.’ 

‘Do they get “the bends”?’ 

‘Naturally they must. An Australian diver sticks to regula¬ 
tions, maybe spends two hours on the bottom collecting oysters, 
in an eight or ten hour shift, A Jap will spend six hours on the 
bottom out of the same shift. No wonder they get the jobs . . . 
and if you ask me, the Japs are only getting about a third of the 
regulation wage. It’s criminal.’ 

‘What are the bends?’ Caroline asked. 

‘It’s a sort of acute arthritis caused by nitrogen bubbles in the 
blood stream, and quite often fatal,’ I replied. 

‘Oh yes, there’s a fair number of deaths in the pearling fleet.’ 

The shopkeeper sold an airmail cake to another customer and 
came back. 

‘Pearls, mother of pearl, uranium, it’s a quick money town 
alright. The gambling runs to pretty high figures here. Five 
hundred pounds on one throw at poker. Police make a regular 
raid every six months, with a decent warning, you know. 
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Everyone at the table is fined, and the fines are paid by the 
owner. So long as the Japs keep diving he can afford it.’ 

‘What’s the Victoria Hotel like?’ 

‘Oh you’ll be alright there. They’re nice people. I don’t know 
how they stay in business. It’s just down the street.’ 

The Victoria stands open to the street, with shoulder high 
swing doors leading to a bar, which smelt of beer and mud, and 
at one side the downstairs’ ‘hall’, a wet stone floor with pot¬ 
holes, a bicycle and a rickety wooden staircase. The owner had 
a hard, honest face and asked £ x for a double room which had 
mosquito nets intact and a balcony overlooking Darwin’s 
cinema with its open air screen. In the evening, a lively Western 
was showing, well worth 2/9 off our rent, and in the caff next 
door, the place for supper, a prostitute was sitting alone; she was 
a pretty girl, with a happy smile, and in a town like Darwin 
where most of the men had grim, ambitious, lonely expressions 
and there were regular brawls in the streets and pubs, she 
deserved respect as one of the most valuable citizens. 

The stories about the Japs and the gambling were probably 
true, for they were repeated often enough, but that was only one 
side of the place. Many young families, government people on 
two year contracts, free and easy games-playing Australians, 
were living normal lives. Unlike most tropical towns, and per¬ 
haps anywhere else within twelve and a half degrees of the 
Equator, no concessions are made to the heat. With tem¬ 
peratures around ninety in early August, and about one 
hundred in the summer months, working hours are nine till 
four-thirty or five. We went on to espresso coffee shop, called 
the Knicker Bocker, when the Western ended at 11 p.m., and 
people were drinking pineapple juice after playing tennis by 
floodlight. They danced to records until one. 

Beside the Knicker Bocker a dress shop sold aboriginal ‘art’, 
which amounts to raffia mats, beads and Isoomerangs, and some 
trinkets made in the mission stations. 

In the Government Welfare Department, which employs 
about sixty men looking after the 13,500 aborigines in Northern 
Territory, Les Penrose, the District Welfare Officer, very 
generously offered to show us the Bagot reserve, a few miles 
away. 
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‘It’s a sort of transit camp,’ he said. ‘We house up to three 
hundred there, some of them resident, quite a few old people 
and children, and a number waiting to return to their tribal 
areas.’ 

‘Are they really “the most backward people” in the world?’ 

‘I don’t know that one can say that. They certainly have no 
agriculture, and no houses. They always prefer to sleep in the 
open even if we build houses for them, and of course it’s been a 
very long struggle to make them wear clothes. As you probably 
know, the missionaries have been able to dress them, but they 
couldn’t make them change their clothing. I’ve seen cases where 
it was literally rotting on their backs. I’m afraid it caused a lot 
of tuberculosis, which they’d never had before, and yaws.’ 

‘We heard stories that a hundred years ago they provided 
good sport for a week-end’s shooting, in the south. They told 
us that governor generals joined in and that there was a horrible 
massacre in Tasmania, wasn’t it, when every white man in the 
place took his gun and went out hunting?’ 

‘That sort of thing did happen. The early settlers killed them 
on the grounds that they damaged crops,’ said Penrose grimly. 
‘But we’re quite optimistic now about improving their lot. 
I’ve worked in the Welfare Department fifteen years, and there 
have been a lot of changes—for the good. The present policy is 
to assimilate them economically, help them to support them¬ 
selves. It needs a lot of patience, as you realize, we have to 
respect their laws. If anyone is punished for a crime the police 
investigator must be accompanied by one of our people, who 
protects the aboriginal’s interests. We act as defending counsel 
quite often, and the punishments might strike you as curious. 
Gaol sentences don’t mean much to them. Recently a man com¬ 
mitted murder in obedience to his tribe’s elders. The elders were 
guilty, not the man who committed the crime. The victim had 
disclosed tribal secrets to women so someone had to kill him. 
Now the punishment for that sort of crime might be, at the 
worst, removal to another tribal area, which is a very severe 
sentence. The aboriginal, ignorant of another tribe’s secrets, 
fears the retribution of foreign spirits, and he’ll probably behave 
very carefully indeed, praying to return.’ 

We were driving in a 15 cwt. truck which now turned off the 
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dusty track and parked inside the Bagot Reserve, not far from 
the school building. Two children were cleaning the steps with 
a pail of water and a broom twice their size, and in the shade 
some men with skins of polished ebony and barbarous but timid 
faces, were laboriously painting duckboards white. A few others 
did very elementary carpentry, with an Australian instructor 
who explained that ‘unlike Western children, they never cut 
themselves’. 

Outside a man was practising basket ball. 

‘It’s a very popular sport, now,’ said Penrose. ‘We tried to 
teach it to them, but the game really caught on after the 
Harlem Globe Trotters gave an exhibition here. They were 
stopping at Darwin airport for two hours, and we managed to 
arrange a quick game; they inspired the aborigines, chiefly 
because they were black, I think, and now we have several of 
them playing very well, some in State teams.’ 

An Australian girl brought several children back from a walk. 
The smallest, called Susan, had bleached, coarse hair, scarlet 
pants and an enormous tummy. She patiently waited her turn 
at the camp’s tricycle while the others settled down to a game 
of marbles. 

‘The children learn very quickly, and they draw a lot, but the 
older people don’t learn, nor draw. They sit around gossiping. 
The only thing they’ve done here which might interest you, is a 
painted totem pole over a grave. The dead man’s son was a 
basket ball player.’ Penrose led the way to a wooden totem pole 
with two hands carved above it, outstretched and in the act of 
catching a basket ball. Then we walked to the dining halls 
where men and women are separated, because of the old custom 
that men should take their fill and women finish up the remains. 

‘It isn’t as bad as it sounds in the Outback, where men hunt 
and fish and women collect berries and roots—they probably 
have some snacks during the day.’ 

‘Do they cook?’ 

‘Scarcely. They sometimes singe the fur of a kangaroo or a 
wallaby, but the inside is eaten more or less raw, and they eat 
fish raw.’ 

‘Like the Maoris.’ 

‘Probably. One of the big problems is alcohol, you know. 
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They’re not allowed it, and the law is enforced very rigidly. 
Recently a man got six months for giving an aboriginal half a 
glass of beer. But they get hold of it occasionally; they’ll buy 
methylated spirits and coloured water for any price, and 
there’s usually someone ready to supply it. They have no idea 
of counting money or time, and like to spend it doing what 
white men do. They might spend a week’s earnings on a taxi 
ride.’ 

He went on to talk of corroborees which are often held spon¬ 
taneously, usually associated with an increase ritual and devoted 
to a particular animal, of snake dances and love dances ‘worked’ 
by women with a mind for variety, when they feel oppressed by 
the limitations of an unceremonious marriage at birth to a man 
considerably older; and he spoke of spear punishments, rather 
like the Maoris who awarded a plaintiff the right to make 
twenty bayonet jabs ‘up to half an inch deep’ in his victim’s 
body, of initiation ceremonies, ‘witch doctors’, and all the rest 
of it. As we departed in the 15 cwt. Susan, who could not have 
been more than three, followed us with a short spurt on the 
tricycle, and a group of aborigines waved. There was a mar¬ 
vellous innocence in their bewildered faces. 

In the heat and the dust of the bare street, a quarter of a mile 
away from the Welfare Department, a white, open car drew 
up and an unknown Englishman called our names. 

‘I’m Peter Lee,’ he shouted, ‘do you want to come and stay 
with us?’ 

‘Of course we do.’ 

‘Where have you been?’ 

‘The Bagot Reserve.’ 

‘But they haven’t any beds there. We can offer you better 
than that.’ 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘My wife’s the red-haired girl in the airlines’ office.’ 

The stories of Peter Lee’s six years in Australia made us feel 
like wealthy tourists. Originally intending to be an actor, he 
had emigrated from England, won on the State Lottery, 
joined a, repertory company and acted as advance agent, sign¬ 
ing cheques for them until he realized, when arrested, that the 
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company had no bank account. Once he had bought a rail 
ticket from Adelaide to Alice Springs, leaving only £1 in his 
pocket. At a whistle stop way ‘outback’ he got out with other 
passengers and walked along the track to a coffee and bun stall. 
Lee returned to the train alone, to fmd that it had moved up 
the line, and before he reached it ‘I’ll walk beside you’ had 
excelled itself-and disappeared. lie got a job in the only local 
industry, mining, and stayed fourteen weeks to save £500. 
Most of it was spent when he married Pat in Sydney, and they 
chose Brisbane for a honeymoon, came up against considerable 
unemployment, sold some jewellery, and eventually found work 
as a barmaid and engine driver in the fire brigade for six 
months. 

Then they considered accepting an offer made to New 
Australians by the Cooktownshire Council in the north of 
Queensland. The council provides food and transport for a 
settler during the period he must spend clearing his first two or 
three acres of jungle. They estimate a man can clear an acre a 
year, and if he grows peanuts at the start that acre should yield 
about £600 while he clears another one. The third year might 
bring £1,200 and so on progressively, so long as he isn’t bitten 
by a taipan, a snake with a reputation for striking several times 
and killing quickly. Land is unlimited in North Queensland. 

Instead of Cooktown, however, Peter Lee had accepted an 
offer from ABC, Australia’s national broadcasting system, which 
brought him to Darwin. In contrast to commercial radio ABC 
has a consciously educational purpose, and Peter was extremely 
well informed. He told us a great deal about Northern Territory 
and took us for drives in search of Jap pearl divers, crocodiles, 
which he called baby Johnsons, not the man-eating kind, the 
giant ‘magnetic’ ant-heaps which face due north and south, 
and uranium near the Rum Jungle, 

‘This is an amazing country,’ he once said, with excitement, 
‘it hasn’t been touched. People think it’s desert, but just look at 
it, thousands of miles of good earth.’ 

‘Before this journey,’ I replied, ‘I believed that the peoples of 
the world, increasing at the rate of nearly three million a 
month, are outgrowing their resources of minerals and food. 
When I was working in an oil company we heard a lot about the 
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American conservation policies, applied to more things than 
oil, I think, and . . .’ 

‘They had a scare just after the war when they found the 
proved reserves of oil were only enough for one generation, 
didn’t they?’ 

‘Something like that. I don’t believe it any more. All the way 
from Montreal to Panama we heard of the huge untapped 
mineral wealth of Canada, Mexico, Colombia, enough to main¬ 
tain American production for centuries, even discounting those 
countries’ own needs, and we saw semi-deserts, jungle, scrub, 
vast tracts of land which can be made to produce food when it’s 
needed.’ 

‘It’s only a European idea that the world is becoming worn 
out,’ replied Peter. ‘Think of the materials which we consider 
useless to-day, that will be made precious by scientific dis¬ 
coveries in the future. And just look at Darwin, a tiny admini¬ 
strative capital of half a million square miles. It’s the oldest land 
in the world, according to geologists, huge deposits of all the 
base metals, eighty inches of rain a year, half a million square 
miles of good earth utterly wasted—they can’t even bake their 
own cakes yet. They only began mining uranium eighteen 
months ago, and that’s already bigger than the gold rush. This 
is a place which makes you think of the future. 

‘It’s one of the real frontiers, the edge of the New World. 
Out there beyond the Timur and the Arafura lies Asia. America 
and Russia fight, they do themselves a great deal of harm, it 
may be the end. Europe is the battleground, a civilization ends 
where it began, Europe cannot survive the fall-out; but this 
country survives, and then what? Are the Asian hordes at last 
diminished? Sydney, Cape Town, Buenos Aires, Rio, will they 
be the great capitals of the world? That’s the best bet, isn’t it? 
You know, Peter, I shall write a book and say: 

‘ “Ten years ago we all could see the end in sight, for ten 
years the majority of people have lived with a greater expecta¬ 
tion of death than at any time since the Flood, and yet scarcely 
anyone has considered that a reason for emigration; people 
have gone on living their normal lives with a stupendous, 
almost blind desire to survive, and they’ve gone on struggling 
with the same old arguments. Yet hasn’t the hydrogen bomb 
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simplified anything? Hasn’t it brought a blessed coherence, a 
sort of conformity, into our philosophies? Art and religion have 
always proclaimed that life is tragic, tragic and comic; but 
science, science persuaded people that life could be perfect, 
until the bomb, which makes everything unequivocally clear, 
stark tragedy. Or is there a little comedy in that too? Why was 
it tested on the Japs, the poor, expendable Asiatics whose tears 
are so close to laughter?” 

‘I want my book to be a sort of reconnaissance patrol. 

‘The main thing is that some sensible people should say: 
“Let us throw religion, science and art out of the window— 
boat building is the trade from now on.” I should very much 
like to meet some of them, and hope that they will find in these 
pages some good ideas about places we could all go to avoid the 
deluge. 

‘At least that’s what the book could be, if all my notes 
weren’t about the food we ate, and bathmats to inhibit athlete’s 
foot, and my hopes of arriving home before the holes in my last 
pair of trousers get beyond Caroline’s control.’ 

‘Are you going to emigrate yourself?’ Peter asked. 

‘I don’t expect so for a moment. In any case, I’d like to be 
there at the end. Can you imagine what the last few moments 
will be like, if it’s a clear day? Those enormous mushrooms of 
boiling dust piling up into the sky, one after another, all round 
the horizon; and the thought that nothing will remain un¬ 
finished, because it won’t matter any longer, no one would miss 
you, and there wouldn’t be any letters in the post to-morrow, 
no newspapers, no more films at the local movie house, no wine 
left to drink. Oh, there’s no tragedy left when you don’t have to 
leave it all to other people, nor go through one of those miser¬ 
able mortuaries.’ 

‘Did I tell you,’ said Peter, ‘that I’ve put all our savings into 
some uranium shares, and they’ve gone down?’ 
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Where Orchids are Natural 


On our last night in Darwin the Lees introduced a man of 
rubicund complexion and slow speech who had worked in Siam 
and Indonesia. He was a real old soldier, but not unimagina¬ 
tive, and talked for some time of Buddhist priests who foretold 
the future with uncanny skill, and of an Indian rope tree, 
sacred to the Buddhists, which his Australian colleague had 
ordered to be cut down. The only men who would do the job 
were a Muslim and a Hindu, and in that order, within forty- 
eight hours they all died an unnatural death, the Muslim, the 
Hindu, and the Australian colleague. As wonder spread over 
our faces he really got into his stride: 

‘You’ll find it unbearably humid in Djakarta,’ he confessed 
mournfully. ‘Oh, impossible, verrry, ve . . . rrry sticky. Rains 
every day at five-thirty, of course; you can set your clock by it.’ 
That’s always hard to believe, but when he added; ‘There 
you’ve got the real tropics . . . You haven’t been near the 
tropics yet,’ we began to fear that the heat of Darwin could not 
compare with the consuming fires raging ahead. He looked 
scornfully at my trousers: 

‘You wear shorts, of course?’ 

‘I haven’t got any.’ 

‘Not got any? No shorts?’ Without shorts apparently one got 
dhobie’s itch, heat rash, gippy tummy and Singapore ear. I felt 
much the same as that day on a troopship in the Suez Canal, 
only a few days out of England and bound for the Ear East, 
when hundreds of Tommies stationed there lined the bank and 
bellowed at us: 

‘Get your knees brown.’ 

After such forebodings arrival in Djakarta was bound to be 
climatically, an anti-climax, and the promised rain seldom fell 
on schedule, although it certainly was more than a bit stuffy. 
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In every other way, the flight made another continental change 
as dramatic as London to New York, crossing the Rio Grande, 
or Panama to New Zealand. Partly we flew over cloud, with the 
sun behind the aircraft and the propeller making a rainbow on 
the white surface, small concentric circles of colour marching 
across the sky. Sometimes the clouds parted and many of the 
three thousand islands in the Indonesian archipelago were 
visible; ‘more lines than are in the new map with the aug¬ 
mentation of the Indies’; in the East, Timur, islands surrounded 
by coral—islands in a white suit; green islands, Sumba and 
Sumbawa, with scarce signs of habitation; Lombok with 
12,000 ft. Mount Ridgani; Bali, isolated stronghold of Hindus, 
with tight, terraced agriculture; and finally Java. The colour¬ 
ing of land and sea became grey, a hot, greenish grey, with the 
port of Surabaya lying in the middle of the depression, like a 
trough in the earth’s surface, and inundated paddy fields stretch¬ 
ing beyond it. Thick cloud covered Central Java and some bad 
bumps made people sick. Then the aircraft came down over a 
sea littered with little boats and landed on an aerodrome where 
at first it was hard to breathe the air, and hard to believe that 
there was enough for planes to take off. 

Small Indonesian people jogged busily about, the customs 
men greeted the passengers with exquisite manners, and we 
were taken in charge by a beautiful hostess from Bali, a lotus 
flower girl in white sharkskin, who walked gracefully but not 
too comfortably on very high heels. Australian stories of xeno¬ 
phobia, lawlessness, and tommy guns on the airport were quickly 
dispelled. The sun came out and the streets became a brilliant 
parade of colour; women wear orange, purple and bright blue, 
the poorest, thinnest fabrics are gay, and so are many blue, 
red or yellow mushroom shaped hats which are sometimes used 
as umbrellas. The bicycle cars known as betjaks are brightly 
painted, with intricate designs on each spoke; open at night 
and closed with bright red shades in daytime, they cram the 
streets alongside pony traps and buggies with polished brass, 
bells, and good leather. 

The next impression was entirely Dutch. Bicycles were 
legion. The main streets run on either side of muddy canals, 
used all day long as bath, laundry and lavatory, but appar- 
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ently free of the most vicious diseases and not cursed with bill- 
harzia like Egypt’s sweet water canals. Red tiled roofs seemed 
too large for the white-washed walls beneath them and just as 
in Holland, they look like jumpers knitted two purl, two plain, 
worn by a buxom girl. In the older part of the town diamond- 
paned windows with swinging shutters could belong to the 
gabled houses of the Low Countries, built three hundred years 
ago. 

At a small hotel a gloomy Dutchman explained that there 
were no rooms available in Djakarta, and at the end of a short 
siege he yielded with the threat of expulsion when better clients 
arrived. I asked for some of the local Coca-Cola, which tasted 
of molasses; learnt the numbers one to ten from a language 
book, and telephoned Mr Tony Chang, to whom I had an 
introduction through my father. 

The few letters of introduction we had carried had seldom 
been as helpful as casual encounters. Cities are now so full of 
advisory, cultural or administrative offices where one may 
enter and usually make a friend, or find the names of people one 
wants to meet, that the letter of introduction seems an old- 
fashioned requirement, unless it conveys a significant message. 
But I do not think that is true in the Far East; it would be 
tempting to claim that the more humid the climate, the more 
necessary formality becomes. Certainly we should have been 
stuck in Djakarta without this introduction, and Tony Chang 
helped us enormously. He was a third generation Indonesian of 
Chinese descent, educated in Penang, and he came from Medan 
in North Sumatra, a stronghold of Tobing’s friendly Bataks. 
The rule about the Batak’s clan feelings was quickly proved, for 
Tony Chang had a labourer in his business called Tobing, and 
immediately we mentioned the Tobing whom we had met in 
Darwin, he told us that it was his uncle. Tony Chang, however, 
did not follow Batak customs, and although he gave us some 
delicious, genuine Chinese food, shark’s fin, asparagus and crab 
soup, soya bean sauces, lie chees, frogs, and dogs, which we ate 
by mistake, he was very Westernized in all his ways, and deter¬ 
mined to become a little more so every day. 

With his wife Pearl, Tony Chang took us all over Djakarta. 
He produced a ‘shroff’, a money changer who undertook a most 
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important transaction, for Indonesia had two rates of exchange, 
the official being less than a third of the correct one, and offered 
us a car, although we really preferred betjaks which are the 
best of all type of ‘tri-shaw’, because the driver sits behind the 
passengers. In one way, however, the car, which was a very 
valuable object in Indonesia, with the prices of most imported 
goods approaching ten times their original value and a new 
American car costing the equivalent of 0,000 on the official 
exchange, helped us enormously. 

I was extremely worried that the Mail had not been publish¬ 
ing my articles and determined to do something exciting in 
Indonesia. The obvious, if rather ambitious objective was the 
Darul Islam, a group of rebels and terrorists operating most 
strongly in the Bandung area, in West Java, but it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to find out anything about them. Among the 
predominantly Muslim eighty millions of Indonesia’s popula¬ 
tion, the Darul Islam represent a sort of ‘Muslim Brotherhood’ 
of extremists, with whom the nationalist, and more or less 
socialist government in Djakarta has not been able to come to 
terms for several years. Knowing a few suras of the Koran in 
Arabic, I fondly imagined that the Darul Islam men would 
welcome me, if only it was possible to find them, and we also 
learnt some words in ‘bchasa Indonesia’, the official language 
which resembles Malay, and is fairly widely spoken in Java, 
although not much in the outlying islands. The car made many 
interviews possible; unfortunately I could not discover any¬ 
thing about the Darul Islam. 

At the new university they would not talk about it, but a man 
showed me the medical and engineering faculties with pride and 
explained one of Indonesia’s great problem. 

‘Education is the only answer,’ he said several times. ‘You 
must realize the people are very primitive out in the country, 
even in West Java, in the area you speak of. We don’t know 
what goes on. You see, under colonial rule, there was no 
education. There were three classes, Dutch, foreigners like the 
Chinese, Indians, Malays, and at the bottom of the scale, 
Indonesians. We had to go down on all fours to the Dutch 
masters; I mean that literally. Now you hear them in the 
restaurants, they have to say “Bung” to the waiters, you know 
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what “Bung” means? It means fellow, someone who is a human 
being. Before they were not human beings.’ 

‘The Americans call them “Captain”.’ 

‘The Americans are educated. Bung is quite enough for these 
people. At the last census 93.6% were illiterate. That was in 
1930. In 1945, when the Japanese left, 90% were still illiterate. 
Even among the minority who can read and write we have 
terribly few trained men. In 1940, the last year of Dutch rule, 
only 240 Indonesians graduated from high school. 240 out of 
80 millions. I was in that class. 5 

‘The British Council representative told me that education 
had a high priority now.’ 

‘Very much so. The British Council are very good men. 
The first national university, the ‘Gadjah Mada’ arose during 
the fighting, long before independence was established. That 
was in Jogjakarta, the capital during the battle for our freedom. 
Have you heard about our Mass Education campaign? We are 
teaching the villagers to teach themselves. You must see for 
yourself. There has been a magnificent response. Illiteracy is 
down to below 40% in all Indonesia. But there are difficulties,’ 
he sadly admitted. ‘The economic situation is so bad that we 
cannot import enough paper. In thousands of villages we have 
no paper at all, and what they have learnt they will forget, 
without practice. . . . Oh yes, we have many difficulties, very 
many difficulties, our culture, you see, is so varied, our people 
speak many languages, we have only been a nation for five 
years.’ 

Outside, on the streets, in the buses and trains and offices, 
it was obvious that a great change is taking place in Indonesia. 
Sons and daughters, adolescent or newly married, are more 
alert, better informed, and more sensible than their parents. 
As in Costa Rica, there are vast numbers of people under 
twenty-five, very cheerful and well mannered, although that 
impression might not be supported by population figures, 
because the Javanese tend to look younger than their age. 
We quickly became fond of the Indonesians, with their ultra- 
Asiatic flexibility, their complete lack of self-consciousness, their 
ignorance of individual personality, and their freedom from so 
many occidental demands and responsibilities. Their gentle 
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qualities and simplicity of character were well represented in 
the museum, where Pearl Chang was an excellent guide. 

Behind white pillars lies an open courtyard filled with 
statuary of the Buddhist and Hindu influences between fifth 
and fifteenth centuries, with a sacred bull (Nandi) sitting 
serenely in the middle. 

On the right three halls contain truly Indonesian material. 
The collection is dominated by thin, elongated, highly phallic 
wood carvings which represented some superstitious admonition 
to the round faced, snub-nosed smiling Indonesians. The figures 
show little humanity and their form is unlike any racial types 
known to their artists. 

Among their entertainments are many hundreds of popular 
puppet characters. Grotesque animal faces represent evil, 
smaller, humble faces good. They are elaborately dressed and 
express themselves by head wagging and jerking their skinny, 
angular arms. 

A few days later we saw a puppet show in a village between 
Djakarta and Bandung. All the locals attended, many with 
food, pink coloured sugar and water drinks, balloons or beads 
for sale. In between acts men played the gamelan, a velvety 
hollow form of music which seemed to us most beautiful, and 
more easily understood by Western people than Chinese or 
Arabic music. 

The traditional gamelan instruments in the museum varied 
from three to twenty pieces in a band, but a gong, xylophone 
and drum are the essential parts. A long vase shaped drum 
placed on its side, known as kendang, usually leads. A bowed 
lute called a rebab, wooden or bamboo xylophones—‘gam- 
bangs and genders’, and various bowl or disc gongs complete 
the gamelan, which includes nothing raucous, nothing sharp, 
so that even Bach cannot sound more gentle. 

Among many exotic things in the museum it was hard to 
recognize any common decorative styles or general patterns of 
living. Searching among snuff-box containers used for carrying 
betel nut, iron pillows shaped in a crescent for use when wear¬ 
ing a valuable head-dress, and the unhygienic paraphernalia of 
initiation ceremonies—boys and girls were circumcised be¬ 
tween the ages of six and twelve—I struggled hard to dis- 
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tinguish between toys and reality. Before we reached the 
treasure room of the museum, with beautiful filigree work and 
gold carvings, both Caroline and I had swollen hands and feet; 
but Pearl sent for some calcium tablets which quickly reduced 
us to normal size. 

She then drove us to the fish market, the Pasar Ikan, and the 
port. It was broiling hot, photographs were rigidly forbidden, 
animals, except for the dead fish, enjoyed more freedom than 
human beings, cockerels, mongrels, goats, flies roamed at will, 
but bargaining was gracious and there were no beggars. As in 
so many Asian cities there seemed to be far too many people for 
the job, and I think most Westerners’ reaction to these scenes 
is to relate the hordes of people to the quantity of work done, 
but that would be an illogical impression. It is more nearly true 
to say that the less work there is to do, the harder people struggle 
to get a share of it. The men at the Pasar Ikan put a terrifying 
amount of effort into earning a halfpenny. 

Along the shore beyond the port fishing boats return with 
their catch into a broad canal. Hundreds-of them came in a 
great procession stretching ten miles out to sea, mostly with the 
simple rigs and yellow prows of the West Javan majangs. These 
boats had sails of rusty red, olive green and patchwork of all 
colours. Some moored at the bank where we stood, the women 
lighting fires on deck for the evening meals, the children 
scrambling ashore and squatting to gut fish with a stone, and 
the men laying out the dark nets to dry. 

The Indonesians are a great sea-going people, but not very 
proud of their navy. Whether propaganda, ‘neutralism’, or 
natural modesty, a small passage in a government publication 
printed in English seemed to underline one of the differences 
between Indonesian, or perhaps Asiatic nationalism, and the 
Western meaning of that word: ‘The naval base at Surabaya 
with its torpedo boat harbour ... is still on the hush-hush list, 
we don’t know exactly what else is there now. However, take 
it for granted that whatever naval facilities are possessed by 
Indonesia, the chief of them are there in Surabaya. 5 

That evening my interest in the Darul Islam was seriously 
revived by an article in Time magazine, suggesting that the 
rebels were strong enough to take Bandung whenever they • 
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wished to do so, but preferred to keep it open because they used 
it as a shopping centre and supply depot, and by an offer from 
Tony Chang to drive us to Bandung at the week-end, He also 
suggested a party at the Djakarta club, run by some Americans, 
an invitation which was happily accepted, in the belief that the 
party must include many well-informed people. We had to play 
a game called ‘Bingo’ for four and a half hours, and did not 
dare to complain because Tony and Pearl considered ‘Bingo’ a 
serious part of getting westernized. It is the same game as 
‘tombola’ or ‘housey-housey’-—only worth playing if done 
quickly and for reasonable stakes. At the Djakarta club the 
caller might have been reading out a roll of honour and the 
stakes were two large sheets of brown paper divided into many 
squares, marked ‘men’ and ‘women’. Each winner had to burst 
a square of paper with a loud pop and withdraw a useless gift. 
Afterwards a Dutchman answered some of my questions: 

‘Do not go anywhere near the terrorists, if you take my 
advice. A number of Europeans have been kidnapped and ran¬ 
somed. In the Celebes two men were captured and forced to 
work for the bandits, over two years ago now, simply because 
one of them was a doctor. We do not even know if they are still 
alive. No, you must not be taken in by the Muslim aspect, they 
say that they want to proclaim a theocratic state, but most of 
them joined for a chance of loot, nothing but loot.’ 

It often happens that thoughts and actions are influenced by 
some sympathy or common interest with a person for whom one 
feels, at the time, antipathy, as I did towards this Dutchman. 
In the months past I had met, and no doubt been influenced 
by, a large number of people who considered that the majority 
of Europeans are, broadly speaking, decadent in one way or 
another. The Dutchman went on to make some slightly deca¬ 
dent remarks: ‘We do not complain,’ he said, ‘but life is not 
comfortable, as it once was. We cannot move our money out. 
We have to share our house with somebody, because of the 
shortage. We have to make an Indonesian a partner in the 
firm, even if he is illiterate. We have to get used to water and 
electricity cuts. No, it is not the same. We do not complain, 
but it is not the same,’ and he went on talking for a long while 
in this vein. At the time, although I knew that the Dutch have 
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suffered a great deal in Indonesia since the war, I rather 
despised his grumbling for he was a very wealthy man who 
enjoyed much more comfort and more servants than his 
counterpart could do in Europe, and from all accounts the 
Dutch treatment of the Indonesians had deserved a just retri¬ 
bution. 

Yet his life contained tragedy, hie had been taught how to 
treat Indonesians, he had received a colonial heritage and not 
created it, he had built up a fine business by hard work, he 
had spent thirty-five years in an arduous climate, far away from 
most of his friends and family, upholding traditions in which he 
put his faith, and now the traditions were shattered and he was 
almost a prisoner. That was the real story in Indonesia, and 
one of hundreds of similar stories. 

Tony Chang gave me introductions to several party head¬ 
quarters. At that time there were more than twenty-five 1 
parties in Indonesia, and politics were raging, with the first 
general election only one month ahead and a dozen signs and 
slogans on every street corner, hoarding, or empty space. Of 
the many parties the most important were the right-centre 
Muslim influenced Masjumi, the left centre nationalist PNI, 
and the communists. My most interesting interview was with 
Mr Mangun Sarkoro, vice-president of the PNI, who had been 
in power until a few weeks previously when they tried to make 
one of their men chief of staff of the army, despite his rather 
obvious lack of military qualifications. Sarkoro, a school-teacher 
imprisoned by the Dutch before the war, appeared to be a 
very sincere man who certainly had not benefited from the 
bribery which had increased rapidly under the controls imposed 
by his party’s government. 

‘Yes, I am a socialist,’ he said quietly. ‘I look to Mr Attlee 
for domestic guidance and to Pandit Nehru for international 
and spiritual guidance, while remaining a Muslim. Ah, you 
think I enjoy the best of all worlds. But can you understand 
how much Nehru means to us? We feel that we have shared 
some of his experience, and are marching along the same 
road.’ 

* One hundred and sixty-seven parties, according to Timt magazine. 
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On the following day Tony and Pearl drove us to Bandung, 
through green, fecund country with many crops, rubber, 
tapioca, tea, papaya, as well as the staple rice, coconut palm 
and banana which surround each village. Orchids are so com¬ 
mon that street vendors sell them, and we stopped at the gardens 
in Bogor which contain one of the world’s finest collections, 
with orchids of every colour and of shapes resembling antelopes, 
tigers, pigeons, butterflies, scorpions, bees, shoes and all manner 
of things. 

In the village the food is rich and delicious, and often 
wrapped in banana or palm leaves. Shops and calcs sell ‘kuwee 
dadar’, a green pancake filled with coconut and black sugar, 
pink and white striped jellies in banana leaf package, ‘lumpia’, 
like a Mexican enchilada with some excellent wormy things 
inside, ice cream with raisins in it, and black sugar fudge in 
cornets made of some leaf curled in a spiral. 

For carrying people use the piculan, a strong bamboo yoke 
shaped like a bow, with heavy loads most often borne by women 
who, although they are bare shouldered, attractive, and en¬ 
franchized, seem to work much harder than their husbands. 
Some girls carried two or three year old babies on the left hip 
in the folds of their sarong, and beneath a parasol if they were 
wealthy. The peasants wore red and yellow salad bowl hats as 
they walked jauntily along the road whisking the flanks of a 
water buffalo or two which trundled their wagons; and boy 
scouts stopped the occasional cars to collect donations for the 
Independence Day festivities, which were to be celebrated in 
the coming week. 

One of the most popular sports, as well as puppets, and play¬ 
ing or dancing to the gamelan, is kite fighting. Kites were 
swooping and darting above many of the villages. Tony 
described how the strings of champion models are coated with 
ground glass and glue in order to saw through an opponent’s 
string. Adults play as much as children, and they gamble on the 
result. Some of the kites are very magnificent, and there is a 
rule that those with tails may not be attacked, in consideration 
perhaps, of the work spent in making them. 

In the modern, well-built city of Bandung the air was cool 
and at night Tony and Pearl took us, with three Chinese women 
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who giggled and chattered like parakeets, to an August moon 
tea-house on the hill-side. Besides its international conferences, 
Bandung invites many tourists to its volcanic craters, sulphur 
springs and fine observatory, and the next day was spent in the 
fashion of the prosperous Chinese on holiday, taking an endless 
series of photos of ourselves without any attention to angle or 
background, and constantly eating tit-bits until we could bear 
no more. In the evening there was dancing, and Tony intro¬ 
duced an old friend of his, who was chief of police in Bandung. 
Too late Tony realized his mistake. I felt very sorry to embar¬ 
rass him., but at last the time had come to find out exactly what 
the Darul Islam were doing. This was not too easy, because the 
police chief was extremely fond of dancing. Eventually he sat 
down long enough to answer my questions. 

‘Yes, it is true that their headquarters may be near Tasik 
Malaya (a small station on the Bandung-Jogjakarta railway). 
They are very dangerous, bad people. But I can tell you that 
their activity is decreasing, definitely that is so. The difficulty 
is to identify who are the terrorists. Even I do not know the 
names of all the leaders.’ He looked wistfully at the couples 
shuffling romantically round the crowded floor. ‘There may 
even be Darul Islam men dancing here to-night.’ 

At that moment the lights went out. In the ensuing confusion 
I lost the chief of police. 

Tony and Pearl returned to Djakarta, and we decided to 
take the train to Jogja, a twelve-hour journey which cost very 
little in the second class. The first part of the journey, as far as 
Tasik Malaya, was extremely slow. The railway had recently 
been closed owing to banditry, and four trucks loaded with 
earth were put in front of the train, followed by two flat cars 
with tank turrets on them manned by soldiers, then two engines, 
a vanload of soldiers and last of all the passengers, feeling 
extremely secure. The country becomes more Indonesian and 
less Dutch as one travels east. Red tiled whitewashed houses 
give place to bamboo strip walls and thatched huts. 

A young lieutenant on the train offered to speak English, ex¬ 
plaining that he had visited the United Kingdom and Barnard 
Castle. He pointed to two or three villages surrounded by forked 
bamboo fences where some houses had been recently burnt, 
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‘I have been fighting the Darul Islam for three years/ he said. 
‘The situation is certainly improving, but they are bad people, 
very bad people. We know their tactics now. Their reconnais¬ 
sance men take children, sometimes kidnapped, sometimes their 
own, to fire the villages and to act as a screen when they with¬ 
draw. Their main force remains behind and tries to enfilade our 
troops when we counter-attack.’ 

Java, with its rich earth and innumerable rivers flowing 
down from the central mountain range, is more densely popu¬ 
lated than the British Isles and, I believe, Japan, and there were 
crowds of workers in many fields, so that it was not hard to 
understand the difficulties of identifying the terrorists. 

‘Their relatives usually sympathize with them/ the lieut¬ 
enant went on, ‘and some of them have very many relatives. 
In Indonesia we are proud of what you call the family bondage. 
But if a man has a hundred relatives, he is hard to catch. I’ve 
only seen white men involved on two occasions. Once I found- 
three corpses at a place west of Bandung. They may have been 
Dutch, I don’t know. Another time we killed a Dutchman 
working with the DI near Tasik, They have headquarters both 
north and south of this railway, in the hills, you know.’ 

T am going down to Tasik now. We’re expecting trouble 
there over the Independence celebrations, which coincide with 
the Muslim New Year. Why don’t you stay in Tasik? It’s a 
pretty village ... oh, no, you won’t see anything. We don’t 
have a front line, you know. In fact, we have army and police 
posts throughout almost the entire area. Sometimes our men 
are related to the bandits. That’s very bach’ 

Before reaching Tasik the fields appeared rank and untended 
and people became less obvious, but there were few signs of 
civil war, and the railway station was gaily decorated with 
flowers and garlands and bunting in the national red and white. 
We said good-bye to the lieutenant and abandoned all hope of 
scoop without much reluctance, telling each other that journa¬ 
listic ambition had been made to look vulgar in a country where 
orchids are natural. The railway lunch consisted of red hot 
nasi goreng and beer. We were used to rijsttafel, with many 
hot dishes served by up to a dozen ‘Bungs’, but this was just 
rice impregnated with peppers, chilis and spices, and it was not 
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hard to understand what Sir James Frazer meant when he 
described the Javanese belief that the rice had a soul, the 
‘indoea padi’ or ‘Mother of Rice 1 , which they worshipped, 
suckled, and tried not to bruise nor offend in any way, even 
when cutting the crops; for this was certainly the most animated 
dish we ever tasted. Our throats burned for hours, and among 
so many exotic impressions, the Darul Islam appeared only as a 
rather mundane, all too familiar form of delinquency. 

Wednesday, 17th August, was Independence Day, and in 
Jogja political feelings ran high, with processions of troops, 
students, nurses, boy scouts, and many extraordinarily young 
folk carrying tommy guns, with the rest of the population follow¬ 
ing on bicycles. All along the railway line from Bandung com¬ 
munist signs had predominated, a black hammer and sickle on 
a white background which seemed strangely incongruous when 
placed outside jungle huts, planted in almost every garden, and 
pasted onto the walls of some of the beautiful adat houses, 
which have roofs curving six or eight feet upwards at the ends 
and shaped like a pair of horns. But we were told that the 
people, who seemed to spend much of their time bathing and 
splashing in the rivers, and were just as natural or careless of 
clothing in the fields and villages, understood little of the mean¬ 
ing of communism, and we did not meet the least suspicion of 
anti-white feeling. Wirelesses blared with loud and hysterical 
speeches throughout Wednesday morning and we had to walk 
through a dense crowd to reach the bus stop, for transport to 
the Prambanan, but many smiling, laughing people offered to 
show us the way, or stopped and asked us to talk to them, with 
a few words of broken English or the simplest ‘behasa’ Indo¬ 
nesian. The next night when the shops were open we searched 
the town for a pack of playing cards made in Indonesia, Such 
cards exist, and are very original and amusing, but they are 
extremely scarce and the search was unsuccessful. As we re¬ 
traced our steps through the main street an Indonesian shop¬ 
keeper—most of them are Chinese—ran down the street in 
pursuit and gave us a new pack of cards. He deeply regretted 
that they were foreign made but thought that we could at least 
have a game with them, and he staunchly refused payment. 
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In the bus the peasants chewed betel-nut steadily, which 
stains their mouths a deep reddish brown and makes their teeth 
black, and the women had large triangular holes in the lobes of 
their ears, often half an inch long. About fifty people squeezed 
into a bus with seats for twenty, and it was extremely hot, but 
the Prambanan was an unforgettable reward. The excavation 
and restoration of this group of Hindu temples began in 1885, 
and proceeded intermittently until the rebuilding of the central 
Sifa shrine was finished three years ago. There are altogether 
six temples, dating to the latter half of the ninth century, with 
shrines to Vishnu, Brahma, Durga and Nandi as well as Siva, 
and all of them of amazingly fine proportion. 

The decoration of the Siva temple, which stands 157 feet 
high on a base 100 foot square, fulfils the highest inspiration 
of artistic genius, with prolific use of bell shaped ‘stupas’, small 
gargoyles, and beautiful stone carving of ornamental trees 
known as ‘wishing trees’, celestial musicians with the bodies of 
birds, lions in squatting position, dancing figures, rosettes and 
dramatic scenes from the epic of the Ramayana. I cannot 
describe it further because Hindu mythology is beyond my 
understanding, but it is worth quoting from the guide book the 
legend associated with .Durga, Siva’s consort, who is also known 
as ‘Lara Djonggrang’, the ‘slender virgin’, and gives her name 
to the whole group of temples. 

‘The Princess Lara Djonggrang was courted by a youth 
called Bandung, whom she did not wish to marry, but she 
dared not refuse him and instead, promised him her hand in 
marriage on the condition that he should erect in the course of 
one night a temple with a thousand statues. The youth, how¬ 
ever, had powerful friends among the gnomes who almost 
accomplished the work for him. When the proud maiden per¬ 
ceived that the work would be completed by daybreak, she 
contrived a trick to frustrate it when there lacked but one 
statue. So Bandung availed himself of his magic powers and by 
way of punishment pronounced a curse upon the princess which 
changed her into stone. Her figure completed the thousand, 
and still sits enthroned in the greatest temple. People credit it 
with wonderful powers and not long ago pilgrimages were 
undertaken by young girls in want of a husband and by 
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married women who came to implore the blessing of a child. 5 

We returned to the hotel bathroom where the water was 
kept in a tank and had to be poured in bucketfuls over one’s 
head, slept soundly in the room which we shared with lizards, 
large grasshoppers and bats, and the next day went back to the 
bus stop with the idea of reaching the Borobudur, a more 
difficult journey since the bus only goes within eight miles of 
this great Buddhist monument, so that tourists should take taxis 
all the way. The bus stop was considerably confused by too 
many people struggling for too few scats, in a ratio of about 
fifty to one, but the man collecting money generously intro¬ 
duced us to three Bornese people, a brother and sister with her 
husband, who knew a secret bus route to the temple. 

The mighty Borobudur was built also in the ninth century, 
near the confluence of two rivers, as were many of the holy 
places of India. The name means ‘the monastery on a hill 5 and 
it was a burial place of the ashes of the Buddha Gautama. Like 
the Prambanan, it is extremely difficult for a tourist to under¬ 
stand much of its significance, although its majesty is imme¬ 
diately apparent. The Borobudur is quite unlike any other 
building I have ever seen, and might broadly be described as a 
perfect combination of the open, aspiring sublimity of the 
pyramid and the intense, mystic atmosphere of temple or 
cathedral. There are no enclosures and no roofs, simply masses 
of stones, with four square galleries separated by powerful walls 
and balustrades with deep stone carvings on cither side, leading 
up to three round terraces of stone stupas, each about seven foot 
high and shaped exactly like a bell, with diamond or square 
apertures through which could be seen a Buddha sitting inside, 
and a single, much larger stupa at the top. 

In the galleries below there are eight successive walls of 
consecutive carvings and reliefs extending along the four sides 
of the building, and the finest of these alone contains a hundred 
and twenty scenes from the life of the Buddha Gautama, each 
one depicted in great detail on a panel about three foot high 
and six foot long. The many figures in the traditional Indian 
stories can only be recognized by their actions, clothing, and 
various insignia, for the faces have no individuality. Above the 
carvings sit more serene Buddhas with the hands on their lap, 
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the figures being set back within niches or porches built onto 
the balustrade. There is also a vast amount of decorative work, 
ornamental columns and trees, flowers and ribbons of garlands 
in stone. 

The inspiration of the whole building represents an ascent 
to a state of purity and the highest knowledge. At the foot a 
relief displays the desires and follies of this world, which must 
be accounted for in another incarnation. The first gallery 
contains the story of the Buddha on earth and in some former 
lives, the second gallery shows the Buddha preaching and in 
another former life, and the third and fourth portray the 
future Buddha in search of the highest knowledge. The three 
round terraces of stupas arc not decorated for they represent the 
world without form where human beings arc already blessed. 
Four very beautiful statues of sitting Buddhas are placed at the 
edge of the lower circle, outside the stupas. The clarity of the 
whole creation absolutely defies description, and although the 
subjects of Buddhas and Indian art arc completely foreign to 
me, and we spent many hours running up and down steps, 
peering at reliefs on the north wall which are covered in green 
moss, and deterred from any understanding of the whole by the 
mass of detail and odd impressions caused by the great weight 
in the centre which has, over the centuries, pushed the tops of 
the gallery walls outwards, I nevertheless left the Borobudur 
with the feeling that I had never seen any other building which 
more completely fulfilled its conception and purpose. 
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The Infinitely Various Shapes 


Taken through Change Alley one hour after landing in 
Singapore,we resisted persuasive pleas of ‘vellypletty Amellican 
tie, sir, you like?’ and 'Madam, you forgot to buy your hand¬ 
kerchiefs’, and pretending not to be tourists, it was Caroline 
and I who drove a bargain and sold our wares. From Java we 
had brought six wooden white figures carved in Bali, which 
are elongated in style, graceful in their portrayal of the serenity 
of women over the bestiality of men, and perhaps the most 
distinctive of the many crafts of the Indonesians, who are also 
skilled in silver work, ‘batik’ hand printed cloth, weaving, wood 
carving, and other arts. They had cost between five and ten 
shillings each, but fetched prices of £3 or £4. upwards in Singa¬ 
pore and the profits on the three which we sold were over 
a thousand per cent. It was only enough to keep us alive for 
two or three days in the luxury and expense of this city, which 
seemed intensely modern and rapid after Java. 

It was exactly eight calendar months since I had left England, 
and we had learnt a little about ten very interesting and varied 
countries, none of which I had visited before. One month 
remained. I am ashamed to admit that in that time we passed 
hurriedly through ten more countries, rather in the manner of a 
congressional tour. Some years ago a group of senators planning 
to visit the Middle East, could not agree on their duration of 
stay in each capital. Their chairman was quoted as summing 
up with the remark that ‘they seemed to be agreed that one day 
was not long enough to get to know the people, but if they 
stayed more than two they would get in a rut’. So they decided 
to spend two days in each country, and that is almost what 
happened to us. My heart goes out to those senators. 

In Singapore, very fortunately, a widespread hotel strike 

took effect twenty-four hours after our arrival and brought 

10 
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prices down from fifty Singapore dollars a day to ten or fifteen, 
while guests cooked their own meals, made beds and washed up, 
just as though they were at home. The immigration laws pre¬ 
vented us from trying to find jobs, but I was able to sell five 
newspaper articles for 160 Singapore dollars, (about £20), and 
after three days we were invited to stay by a wonderful host, 
a bachelor with two dogs, powerful fans and a silent, omni¬ 
present Chinese servant. This was not only a most welcome 
invitation, but a great relief after the air-conditioned hotel. 
Air conditioning seems to be more universal in Singapore than 
in the Central American tropics, and although it may be the 
answer to tropical irritation among westerners, I found it had a 
relaxing, sedative effect. 

We did plenty of sightseeing, watching young crew-cut 
Buddhist novitiates burning joss sticks in the New World and 
Great World amusement parks, visiting the Death houses in 
Sago Lane where elderly Chinese await their flowery, gong¬ 
beating funerals while the worldly goods they must take with 
them are modelled in coloured paper, seeing the ‘Concrete 
Annies’, the women from Canton, in their uniform of red or 
blue envelope hats, doing labourers’ work, and, perhaps the 
most dramatic moment of the day, the rush in every backyard 
and on many of the streets for the endless rows of heavily 
loaded clothes’ lines which have to be pulled in when the 
violent rain begins. For all the modernity of Singapore, and the 
strong feeling that colonialism is waning rapidly, there seem to 
be more extremes, more oppression and less jollity than in 
Djakarta. People sleep on bare boards in the street, many of 
the drains smell vilely, the tri-shaw riders make bitter and 
violent scenes when cheating the foreigner, and the Indian 
doormen outside the hotels and the big offices, many of them 
Sikhs who were policemen at the time of the surrender when 
they turned traitor, look surly and embittered behind their 
black beards. The Chinese millionaires speculate, pursue their 
fortunes minute by minute, live among marble, lavender and 
pink jade, sandal and camphor wood, ancient porcelain col¬ 
oured with crushed scmi-prccious stones so smoothly inlaid 
that the surface is like glass, and cat from revolving tables laid 
with forty or fifty dishes. The poorer Chinese work sixteen or 
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eighteen hours a day, putting their energies into many secret 
enterprises, and relaxing as best they may in their regular jobs, 
the eight hours for which they receive their basic salary. The 
English try to maintain order and normality, give urbane 
cocktail parties and bravely keep fit at the polo club, the 
other sports or swimming clubs where their middle-aged wives 
can pretend they are eighteen. Several strikes were in progress 
and the newspapers gave banner headlines to the ‘white call- 
girl racket’. Night clubs are mauve and purple. Whatever the 
merits of British civilization, and no doubt they are many, for 
certainly it is as we all know the most virtuous, the most logical, 
and in fact the only workable system, one does often feel a faint 
doubt, a doubt which almost grows into a suspicion in Singa¬ 
pore, that we do not make life easy. It would be difficult to 
make a slogan of this, although Asia might be a much happier 
place if the malcontents between Athens and Hong Kong kept 
to the simple motto ‘the British make things awkward’, and it 
certainly takes very little perception to sec that the Indonesians 
are more cheerful than their cousins in Malaya, the Mayas in 
the Yucatan happier than the Mayas of British Honduras, and 
so on. 

In Singapore a routine question to strangers in the clubs is 
‘Where are you stationed?’ To people who have worked for 
years under the threat of banditry and treachery on large 
rubber plantations I found it hard to answer, and had to say: 
‘Not stationed yet, still looking around.’ For the first time I 
became conscious of wanting some regular job. We had ceased 
to compete on equal terms with the people we met. There was a 
handicap, we were no longer working our way and had become 
tourists. The air tickets had cost more than money, and given 
us a sort of security which replaced the freedom of hitchhiking 
with calculation and planning. 

Such were the problems of‘just looking around’, the problems 
of the dilettante, and I wondered if the Duke of Edinburgh 
would have said: ‘Keep going until you make up your mind— 
then hurry home and get cracking.’ 

These feelings were accentuated by a visit to the Singapore 
broadcasting office where we were told that Mr X had been 
a little time previously. I call him Mr X because he is, though 
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not introduced until now, the villain of my story. In all the 
countries that we had entered newspaper or broadcasting 
offices, someone invariably told us: ‘Oh, what a pity you missed 
Mr X from Cambridge. He passed through here five weeks 
ago . 5 Since New Zealand we had been gaining on X, and in 
Singapore were following very close on liis heels. 

Mr X, aged twenty-eight, has apparently spent six years 
wandering about the globe, making a living by going to broad¬ 
casting offices and asking what subjects they have not had talks 
on recently. In Malaya for instance, lie discovered that they 
had heard nothing of how the Moroccan women bring up their 
babies, and proceeded to tell them. There is little doubt that in 
Morocco he will be able to describe the Malayan methods of 
swaddling, and so forih. Snatches of his conversation have been 
reported to me. On brief, untaxable, flying visits to the BBC in 
London he has been heard to say: 

‘Of course you used to be able to make it by yak—can’t do 
that now’ or ‘the copra boats still go there once a year 5 . In 
Singapore Mr X had been overheard describing the dramatic 
moment in Peru when the head-hunters presented him with the 
shrunken skull of his faithful guide—‘about the size of an 
orange, you know, but easily recognizable, the features were 
perfect in every detail . 5 Caroline and I had for some time been 
worried about being mistaken for Mr X, and we carefully re¬ 
read that splendid scene of Evelyn Waugh’s when the young 
man returning home from Ethiopia describes his very real 
remorse on learning, at the end of a great banquet, that he 
has eaten his fiancee, and is sternly told: ‘Don’t be a travel 
bore . 5 

We decided to hurry home for, as it were, corrective training, 
and applied for visas to Siam, the next stop. It was a slow busi¬ 
ness because in writing passport particulars in quintuplicate, 
five for each of us, I made the foolish mistake of declaring 
‘valid for all countries except. ..’ as had been done on previous 
occasions. The ten forms had to be torn up when the consul 
insisted on the words ‘valid for Thailand, and other countries 
including USA, Europe, etc . 5 Perhaps this is stressed because 
Bangkok has become a routine stop on round-the-world tourist 
flights, and His Thai Majesty quite understandably wants 
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visitors to know where they are. Some years ago I once saw 
thirty-five round-world tourists in Athens, on the airport bus. 
Most of them were middle-aged Texans, and much more 
excited than Texans in Texas. In front one man kept shouting 
at the top of his voice: ‘Boys, it’s the Parthenon all right, bearing 
two o’clock,’ and, ‘OK, fellahs, eyes right for the temple of 
Zeus,’ while two old folk in the back said, rather unhappily, 
‘So this is Italy, Italy at last, but it looks a bit like Turkey, 
doesn’t it?’ Such confusions were not to take place in Thailand, 
a nation which lias been traditionally jealous of its importance 
in the international scene, ‘The King of Siam sent ambassadors 
to the Court of Louis XIV, but Louis XIV sent none to the 
King of Siam.’ 

There were even more forms to fill, and more evidence that 
Siam is one of the very few countries never ruled by Europeans, 
when after leaving Singapore’s new airport, flying over smooth 
green water broken by arrow shaped fish traps, and crossing 
the Gulf of Siam to the east of the Isthmus of Kra, we arrived in 
Bangkok amidst a welter of inefficiency. Although Americans 
are now doing their best to make up for Thailand’s lost 
centuries of independence, the place still has a sort of magic. 
On the airport the man next to us in the queue wore an enor¬ 
mous leopard skin gown laced with brilliant scarlet silk, which 
appeared to have a train attached to it, or was at least five sizes 
too large, and substantially hindered him in clearing two large 
geese and a good quantity of food at the customs. 

On the bus a rather possessive man was lamenting the 
risks involved in bringing his furniture and his daughters to 
Bangkok. 

‘Burglaries and brothels,’ he went on, ‘do you know that this 
place has the highest insurance premiums in South-East Asia? 
My things won’t be safe here, I’m very much afraid. And what’s 
more you can’t kill the cockroaches —not with Thais looking 
on, anyhow. For that matter, you can’t kill anything. They 
prefer to tie a string of cotton round a chicken’s neck and let it 
run around until it suffocates.’ 

‘There aren’t even any Siamese cats,’ he continued rather 
illogically, ‘Look at that one, poor little thing with its tail cut 
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off. It’s the Chinese custom of course. They dock them at birth 
so that they won’t dance on their tails over the graves of their 
ancestors.’ 

We stayed in an Asiatic hotel with new plastic slippers in the 
bedrooms, a sleepy Siamese staff and a constant refrain of hawk¬ 
ing and spitting. Downstairs in the hall a Chinese basketball 
team with amoy embroidered in red silk on their costumes, 
and faces smooth and expressionless as bamboos, sat, or occa¬ 
sionally stood, but never moved or spoke throughout our stay. 

The Siamese version of the trishaw is the samlor, with the 
bicyclist sitting in front of his passengers, which is not quite so 
amusing as the betjak but better than a betel chewing busload, 
and on the first morning I rode gaily through the streets until 
suddenly, close at hand, there appeared two enormous beer 
bottles, ten feet high, moving down upon us. The driver 
behaved splendidly, swinging his samlor sharply round and 
straining his calf muscles to gather speed. But it was too late. 
We came to rest between the pair of bottles. Expecting a thirsty 
giant to appear at any moment and scatter all the tiny people 
in the street, I reflected quite irrelevantly that it was not 
Gulliver who travelled in these parts, but Sindbad the Sailor. 
Only when the bottles began talking to each other could I see 
small toes underneath them, and dark eyes peering through a 
slit about a third of the way up the bottles, four foot from the 
ground. The samlor driver was quite unconcerned, but we 
had only been under way for a matter of minutes, and had 
turned into a narrow street, when I looked up and saw to my 
amazement a very well fed pig flying directly above. I looked 
again, and saw that it was a pig, flying across the street. This 
was in no way frightening, but in many ways delightful, par¬ 
ticularly because a small boy was riding on its back. Before one 
could say ‘Snark’, however, the pig and its rider disappeared 
through the window of a nearby house. 

One odd thing about Bangkok, funnily enough, was that it 
seemed to rain every afternoon about five-thirty, you could 
practically set your clock by it . . . Enormous puddles would 
stretch half-way across the street, a hundred yards either side of 
the hotel, and we frequently found ourselves clambering along 
car bumpers to keep our feet dry, which caused great merriment 
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among bystanders. Even the Amoy basketball team turned their 
impassive heads to watch. 

In the evenings we went to restaurants with Thai classical 
dancing, a most graceful art by dancers in gilt, cornet head¬ 
dresses, whose rhythm and movements depend on the slightness 
of their bodies and the angles of their fingers. 

‘Fifteen pound a week with board and keep, that’s what I 
get,’ said the manager, an Englishman, ‘thirty years I’ve been 
in the East now, went home once a short while ago, six pounds 
ten shillings as manager of the Eros News Theatre in Piccadilly, 
that was me, well you can’t live on it, can you? Now we have 
the Dance of the Fairies, and then the Dance of the Beast 
and the Fairy—very nice little number that. Rather a special 
piece.’ 

A very pretty girl appeared and soon began to belabour the 
male beast with a whip, a dance which reflected the theme of 
the Indonesian wood carvings, where the head of the bestial 
man usually lies at the woman’s feet. Two men from Arkansas 
sat in front of us, each trying to get through a packet of flash 
bulbs before the dance ended. 

‘Steady on there,’ said the manager, ‘let the chaps behind 
have a look in.’ 

A skyline of temples and spires, padodas and stupas forms a 
background to the enchantment of Bangkok, and wc did a trip 
on the river in early morning, stopping at the Wat Arun, the 
Temple of the Dawn, one of the finest of the hundreds of mosaic 
shrines, with roofs of orange, green and yellow, and later saw 
the Wat Phra Keo with the Chapel of the Emerald Buddha,* 
the big, coffee coloured river is very important to the Siamese, 
who still hold propitiation ceremonies with libation, or out¬ 
pouring of water which sometimes take the form of water com¬ 
bats and splashing matches between young men and girls. 
The river divides Bangkok from the old capital, Dhonburi, and 
since only one bridge has been built across it, thousands of 
workers are ferried to and fro on sampans. We turned up long 
canals to the floating markets where all sorts of cooked foods 
are sold, with lavender coloured puddings of rough salt, pink 
pastes of shrimp and sugar, piles of dried fish, betel nuts and 
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limes, fruits and lotus flowers. Junks and barges have pieces of 
red bunting on their prows, tied there during the christening 
ceremony. In a filthy shed eight long barges of the Cleopatra 
type, belonging to His Thai Majesty, are decorated with 
chipped glass and gold paint which was peeling off. Many of 
the houses have tiny model temples outside, standing in the 
water on posts like a dovecote, to keep away the evil spirits. 
People knelt in the water washing clothes pure white, stood on 
the bank picking and cleaning their teeth, worked like beavers 
dying cloth black, sawing timbers and manufacturing noodles 
in sheds surrounded by barges. Buddhist novitiates and priests 
loped around in saffron coloured togas and with their heads 
shaved. 

On our boat there was a big man in a pink suit who was visit¬ 
ing Siam for the first lime since the war, when he had done 
forced labour on the railway. Ide told part of his story to us in 
the bows, and part to a charming couple from Los Angeles 
sitting in the stern, the sequence didn’t seem to matter to him so 
long as someone listened. 

‘Lost my memory in ’forty-five, that was before Lady Mount- 
batten took a hand .. . she was the only person who cared what 
happened to us ... dim memories of padded cells... had what 
they called a persecution complex . . . but they discharged me 
. . . the important thing was that they shouldn’t sign for me 
when released ... my sister was coming to the asylum to meet 
me.,. but I slipped out half an hour before so she wouldn’ t sign 
for me. I’m alright now, married, worldng in Malaya, engineer¬ 
ing. The day before yesterday I woke up early and took a taxi 
up the old railway as far as we could go ... it was strange . .. 
twelve years ago Jap privates grade one beating up grade two 
privates for not bowing to them , . . grade two treating grade 
three even worse . . . then us, below grade three . . . animals, 
using rubber soludon for our wounds, red ants’ heads as 
stitches, knocking our own men out instead of an anesthetic ... 
and now, jungle, jungle growing over the lot.’ 

It was the ruin of the railway that worried him most. 

For us, one great problem remained. We had gone to the 
Prambanan and the Borobudur with the idea that if Angkor 
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was impossible, these would be compensation, but instead they 
had increased our determination to reach the original goal. 
The frontier between Siam and Indo-China had just been re¬ 
opened, but after endless inquiries the overland route proved 
impossible. 

After finding that wc could not conceivably pay for air 
tickets, we stood in the Quantas office, non-plussed and pre¬ 
pared to give up the attempt. An Australian, Captain Honisett, 
came up and offered very generously: 

‘Come on, we’ll try to see Air Vice Marshal Sukshom, he is 
head of Thai Airways. They are the only people operating to 
Angkor, they run an excursion flight. You never know, they 
might give you a scat.’ 

In an air-conditioned office, sitting in front of a beautiful 
model of a Chinese junk, Air Marshal Sukshom poured out a 
row of Green Spots—a flat orange drink. For half an hour we 
talked politely, but he mentioned any subject except Angkor 
and the excursion flight, and we left him without succeeding in 
steering the conversation in that direction. Honisett had dis¬ 
covered that there was a flight the following day, and after¬ 
wards none for two weeks, so no time remained for further 
attempts, and we walked out of the office without any hope of 
reaching Angkor. Then a very small person stopped us, joining 
the palms of his hands in front of his face, in Siamese custom. 

‘Very sorry indeed,’ he said, ‘Air Vice Marshal deeply sorry 
cannot accommodate you, veiy little time to make arrange¬ 
ment at last moment, maybe impossible for you to get visas for 
Cambodia, also re-entry visas for Thailand, may we suggest you 
go there without delay, and please accept apology that you will 
have to make your own arrangements at the Grand Hotel, 
Angkor, here are your tickets,’ he bowed, and seeing our 
amazement, added, ‘there will be no payment, of course, as it 
happens there are two free seats’. Captain Honisett explained 
that in the usual way the excursion flight included hotel 
accommodation, and we thanked him for making possible the 
real climax of our journey. 

The next three hours were a wretched struggle. There was a 
thin chance until, a few minutes before the Cambodian embassy 
closed, I discovered that our passports were not endorsed for 
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Cambodia, although Indo-China was included. At the risk of 
prosecution, it’s worth mentioning that with the British Em¬ 
bassy, the only authority that could make the endorsement, 
twenty minutes’ distant, there was only one way out of this 
dilemma. In a tiny hand I wrote ‘and Cambodia’ into both 
passports. 

So wc reached Angkor, and stood looking down from the yellow 
stucco balcony of the Grand Hotel of Siem Reap, over the flat 
land swamped by heavy rains, along a straight road which 
leads, through jungle interspersed with small pacli fields, to¬ 
wards the five towers of the great temple, Angkor Wat itself, 
which represented the chief glory of the Cambodian civilization 
when it was built eight centuries ago, and to-day stands among 
the finest achievements of the human spirit. Since it was ‘dis¬ 
covered’ by a Frenchman, Mouhot, in search of butterflies in the 
’eighties, when the natives said, ‘It is the work of the King of 
the Angels, my Lord,’ and ‘It’s the work of giants’, Angkor has 
inspired numerous books and theories, and has become for 
many people a myth. Until I saw it, there was no picture in 
my mind, for photographs cannot describe its extent, nor can 
words convey the reverence which was its inspiration. 

The eighth century of our era was a period of anarchy in 
Indo-China, and in the ninth began the great creative work 
which was continued until the thirteenth century. Angkor was 
abandoned in 1432. The Cambodians did not, in any sense, 
create their artistic forms out of the primitive, jungle traditions 
of their own past. They relied upon the civilization of India, 
just as much as the Javanese whose finest building was about 
contemporary with the beginning of Angkor’s splendour. The 
Indian influence in Cambodia included the knowledge, if not 
the direct handing down, of the Greco-Buddhist artistic heri¬ 
tage, which had introduced the smile, the smile of Apollo, into 
Indian art. The colonies left behind in India by Alexander the 
Great, which were cut off from the West by the Parthians, at 
first produced Buddhas which were direct copies of Apollo, with 
the conventional signs added—the mark on the forehead sym¬ 
bolizing the third eye, the long ears and the ‘mount of wisdom’ 
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on top of the head. According to Malraux, 1 ‘the Greek soul 
and the Buddhist of that period were not without a common 
language; for though Asiatic, Buddhism is not oriental. The 
languorous grace of its kneeling women, with the white roses of 
Kashmir and Gandhara drooping between their clasped hands 
in a gesture of meek adoration, had nothing of the oriental’s 
grovelling before a fear compelling Presence. While Greece bade 
Man confront destiny on equal terms, Buddhism aspired to show 
him, at least, a way of escape from destiny’. Malraux goes on to 
say that ‘Hellenism and Buddhism had common enemies in 
Brahmanism. Brahmanism representing the rigid, compelling 
guidance of that most privileged caste, ascetic and free from 
possessions, which gave birth to the more remote and mystic 
forms of Hinduism. 

At Gandhara in the fourth century ad the Greek forms were 
considerably stylized, the features sharpened, and while human¬ 
ity and some implication of freedom remained, the immobilism 
and serenity of Buddhism had blended with the preciseness, the 
near-complacency of India. At Lung-Men in the seventh 
century, Grcco-Buddhist art, having been born along the desert 
oases into China, produced the amazing Giant Buddha which 
is impassive rather than rigid, with a face utterly free of Indian 
influence, that might easily belong to one of the present leaders 
in Peking. In the same way, the Buddhas of the Bayon at 
Angkor are entirely independent of specifically Indian influ¬ 
ence, they are serene, magnificently serene, but they have thick 
lips and noses, and a suggestion of pouting or sensuality which 
belongs to the humid, lazy jungle of Indo-China and Malaya. 
The sculptor used the device of drawing thick rims round mouth 
and eyes, a device which most effectively suggests spirituality 
and had spread eastwards from Byzantium and India, to Lung- 
Men and Java as well as Cambodia. 

Both from the artistic and religious aspect it is worth pointing 
out that the extremes of Brahmanism played no part in the 
Hindu faith of the Cambodians, nor of the Javanese. To this 
extent Hinduism and Buddhism were less in conflict than was 
the case in India. Brahma himself, the creator of the world and 
first member of the Indian trinity, seldom appears alone at 

1 The Voices of Silence by Andr6 Malraux. 
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Angkor, and although there arc some attractive carvings of him 
riding his goose ‘Hamsa’ with rosary and ewer held in two of his 
four hands, it is obvious that his partners Vishnu and Siva were 
pre-eminent. 

The temple of Angkor Wat itself is dedicated to Vishnu, the 
Preserver, the most beautiful of the gods and the most richly 
dressed, who usually holds the sword, the mace, the shell and 
the discus in his four hands; Siva, the destroyer, to whom the 
Prambanan had been dedicated, appears almost as frequently, 
usually adored in the form of the linnga, the phallus, symbol of 
the eternal and universal spirit. Both these gods undergo many 
metamorphoses. 

In Angkor’s hey-day the king and his associates rode to the 
temples on elephants, but now it is customary to travel the four 
miles from the hotel in a tourist bus, which contains an ice-box 
and bottles of beer, without which the ruins would offer much 
less pleasure than they do. Our party consisted of nine excellent 
cameras, filters and light meters, driven like slaves by a cheerful 
group of American overseers, a guide, followed by us, and at the 
back two Frenchmen struggling to keep up, panting heavily as 
they rushed past fabulous treasures with the sigh: 

‘Encore urr Buddha . . .’ and in case the point was not made 
clear; ‘yet another Boooood—da.’ 

The bus made its first stop at the gates of the royal capital, 
the city of Angkor Thom. Water was one of the first considera¬ 
tions in Cambodian town planning and as well as Angkor 
Thom’s barays, or reservoirs, seven and eight kilometres long, 
the town is surrounded by a moat 200 yards broad, and also 
contains rectangular lakes and swimming pools. This was 
probably a defensive measure, although Sir Osbert Sitwell 
enthusiastically pointed out that the water was important be¬ 
cause the Cambodians’ money may have come from king¬ 
fishers whose blue feathers were particularly highly prized in 
China. The causeway in front of both the north and south gates 
of the city are lined with stone figures, gods on one side and 
demons on the other, holding in their arms a very long snake. 
The theme of this scene belongs to the story of Vishnu, who slept 
eternally on the back of the serpent Ananta, floating on the 
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waters, and awoke only at each cycle of creation to prevent the 
world from perishing. The serpent, beautifully carved with five, 
seven, nine or eleven heads, was god of the water. In many 
places Vishnu appears ‘churning the sea of milk 1 in order to 
produce arnrita, the liquor of immortality; and on the cause¬ 
ways outside the city gates, most remarkably at the northern 
Porte de la Victoire where there are fifty-four huge stone 
figures, the gods and demons struggle ‘for the serpent’ in their 
fight for the liquor of immortality, produced by chur nin g. 
Sitwell described the scene as ‘the tug-of-war 1 . 

In the centre of Angkor Thom stands the immense Bayon, 
where the four-faced Buddhas watch benevolently over the four 
corners of the earth. It was built after Angkor Wat, when 
Buddhism was in the ascendant, and as in many later buildings 
Buddha is the inspiration and the focus, while Hindu figures 
still occupy ornamental positions in the corners and on side 
walls. Sitwell, who felt the heat at Angkor, decided that the 
Hindu and Buddhist religions peacefully co-existcd throughout 
the classical period, and that the Bayon was built earlier than 
Angkor Vat, as he calls it, after the French, who had difficulty 
with W. lie considered the Bayon ‘the most imaginative and 
singular [temple?] in the rfrorld 1 , more beautiful than Angkor 
Wat for ‘if Angkor Vat displays the nimbus of the sun, its 
splendour and vital majesty, the Bayon opposes to this the cold, 
ice-laden halo of the moon . . These are curious analogies, 
for the Buddhas of the Bayon reflect a calm, warm serenity 
which knows nothing of lunatic love, nor ice-laden haloes, 
while the long shaded galleries of Angkor Wat do not admit 
the sun or even much of its nimbus, and in any case sun and 
moon had very little significance in the Buddhist and Hindu 
faiths compared with their importance in primitive beliefs. 

From the Bayon we continued at a great pace, surrounded by 
small boys with arrows and cross-bows, and others holding lotus 
flowers who would pose in front of the cameras with a cherubic 
smile which had seldom failed with tourists, and made our way 
past the great terrace of the elephants, the statue of the leper 
king, past a great variety of buildings, sacred bulls and guardian 
lions, beyond Angkor Thom to the Neak Pean, an enormous 
horse with a bunch of men hanging onto it. It is a god trans- 
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formed into a flying horse in order ‘to save the faithful who have 
been shipwrecked on an island full of dreaded ghouls’. While 
some of the animals arc grotesque, most of them have a vitality 
which leaves one with the impression that the whole jungle, and 
the ancient capital, were teeming with life. 

On the following day we visited Angkor Wat itself, which is 
also surrounded by a moat, 200 yards broad, and rectangular in 
shape, the north and south sides being about 1,600 yards long, 
the east and west 1,400 yards. The moat is still full of water, 
and enjoyed by water buffaloes, often with a white heron resting 
on their grey backs. 

The temple faces west towards the sunset in commemoration 
of the funeral of King Suryavarman, in whose reign it was built. 
The causeway is guarded by lions and supports sculptures of the 
many headed serpent. Inside the moat a ten foot surrounding 
wall, made oflatcrite, gives place to an entrance pavilion with 
long, continuous porticos. In the doorways of these western 
galleries gold painted standing Buddhas, placed there after the 
building of the temple, reflected the brilliance of the afternoon 
sun. On the far side of the galleries, facing the temple itself, 
apsaras, or celestial dancers, are finely carved on sandstone with 
a background of rosettes. The dancers wear the same comet 
head-dress as the Thai classical dancers to-day, and their move¬ 
ments have the same lightness and grace, with hands and 
fingers bent to an angle of apparently effortless poise. 

There is the first view of the long lines of columns, round 
balusters carved in twenty or thirty rings of different thickness, 
which have a cool, refreshing effect, and there the visitor stands 
on the paved road to the temple itself, 350 yards long, with pro¬ 
jections and stairways leading up to them, balusters supported 
by richly decorated dies, and many more serpents and lions 
facing inwards. To right and left are flat meadows, with two 
symmetrical buildings known as libraries, and beyond them 
square pools in which grow pink lotus flowers. A few tall palm 
trees stand in front of the temple, with its long galleries, rounded 
tall columns, balusters, tiled roofs shaped like an inverted horse¬ 
shoe, a succession of roofs leading gently upwards to the wonder¬ 
ful dignity of the central building, more columns and doorways, 
and the five towers which belong so completely to the whole. 
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A Cambodian peasant woman dressed in black stood still 
after walking across the causeway, and bowed three times 
towards the towers. 

Except for four entrance pavilions, one on each side, the 
lower gallery of the temple contains a continuous carving which 
describes scenes from the Hindu epic, the MahdbMram; it 
includes a great battle where armies advance in serried ranks, 
their chiefs on elephants or chariots, clouds of arrows, Vishnu 
with the face of Krishna supporting the mountain, the shelter of 
the shepherds, churning the sea of milk, the struggle of the two 
monkey Icings; Vishnu and the real king in one person, mounted 
on an elephant marching on the enemy with Siamese allies 
represented as Polynesians or savages, future rewards and pun¬ 
ishments of ghastly severity, wars between gods and devils with 
Vishnu making a frightful massacre of the innumerable demons 
pitted against him, Krishna on the divine vulture Garuda fight¬ 
ing someone in a chariot drawn by lions, an abduction scene, 
and a fantastic tangle of naked monkeys fighting armed giants 
and tearing them to pieces. This dramatic, complicated carving 
may not seem to be in keeping with the peacefulness of the 
temple, but the allegorical scenes are drawn with such insight 
into perpetual conflicts, the artistic understanding is so pro¬ 
found, and the struggles of life and death so true to the incom¬ 
prehensible patterns of divine justice, that they arouse deep and 
calm emotion. 

Yet that is not the triumph of Angkor. Through doorways 
with beautifully carved lintels, past charming panels of parrots 
beak to beak, clusters of rosettes, graceful pillars with sixteen 
faces and columns as fine as those of Greece and Rome, steep 
steps lead to a second gallery into courtyards where homage 
transcends all other feelings. Two Buddhist priests burnt joss 
sticks in an upper room, and beat a single stroke on a gong. 
Above rise the towers, decorated with foliated cusps which are 
said to have supported 10,000 finely carved finials, closing in 
towards the summit and closely knit like the crust of a thin, tall 
pineapple. We stood there alone for a long time, prolonging a 
moment worth more than any possession, proud of our own 
achievement, humiliated by witnessing beauty and harmony 
which allowed no compromise, no escape from its ageless purity, 
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and feeling thankful to God for the privilege of so much enjoy¬ 
ment. 

And should someone ask: ‘To a Christian God or a Hindu 
God? 5 or the more difficult question: ‘Iiow did Hinduism 
achieve all this without any forceful conversion of the savage 
Cambodians? 5 I shall quote the following passage about this 
most enduring faith: 1 ‘With its traditions of periodic incarna¬ 
tions of the deity in the most diverse forms, its ready acceptance 
of any and every local divinity or founder of a sect or ascetic 
devotee as a manifestation of God, its tolerance of symbols and 
legends of all kinds, however obscene by the side of the most 
exal ted flights of world-renouncing mysLicism, Hinduism could 
perhaps more easily than any other faith develop, without loss 
of continuity with its past, into a universal religion which would 
see in every crcccl a form suited to some particular group or 
individual, of the universal aspiration after one Eternal Reality, 
to whose true being the infinitely various shapes in which it 
reveals itself are all alike indifferent. 5 


1 Professor Clement Webb 
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After Angkor everything was anti-climax. Even Cambodia’s 
first general election, due to be held in a week’s time, aroused 
little interest in Siern Reap where there were no signs of 
Indonesia’s political enthusiasm and poster war. We left the 
Grand Hotel, a large building infested by insects to which the 
French had apparently surrendered unconditionally, and re¬ 
turned to Bangkok. The visit had cost little, because Indo- 
China’s currency was very weak and rated at less than half the 
official exchange in Bangkok’s free market where we had 
changed our money. The Cambodian authorities faced their 
financial difficulties philosophically, and before landing at 
Siem Reap passengers had been given statements to sign, 
already made out for them, declaring that they had arrived with 
400 piastres and left with nothing. Most business seemed to be 
conducted at the Bangkok rate of exchange and only the poor 
lived at the ‘official’. In Bangkok, our room in the Asiatic hotel 
was occupied by the Chinese basket ball players, who may have 
been waiting for it all the time, so we changed our money into 
Burmese kyats (rupees), which were only a fraction stronger 
than Indo-Chinese piastres, and flew to Rangoon by local air¬ 
lines. Whatever one called it, there now remained only £21 of 
all my earnings since leaving England. 

Rangoon was an outright disaster. A British plane bound for 
Calcutta was standing on the runway when ours landed, and 
we considered flying directly to India, but were tired and 
decided to stop for one night, which cost £'&. With beer at 
five shillings a bottle in Bangkok, I was extremely thirsty on 
landing in Rangoon, but prices were even higher. It was the 
dirtiest capital that we had seen. The streets were covered by 
stains of the red distemper of betel nut, continuously spat out 
and never washed away. Heaps of garbage blocked the gutters 
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and lay thickly on the pavement. In fields outside the town 
military equipment remained untouched where it had been 
abandoned ten years ago, and on one hill stood fifteen rusty 
tanks, a strangely effective memorial of war. Bombed houses 
still crumble and mould and there was a strong smell of 
decadence in the atmosphere. 

In the midst of this squalor, however, live the most beautiful 
women, speaking generally and not of individuals, that I have 
ever seen. The women of Burma surpass even the Indonesians 
in grace, dignity and regularity of feature. While the men 
shuffle along with umbrellas loosely furled over arm or shoulder, 
the women walk erect, perfectly balanced yet without the proud, 
or stupid expressions of English and French models. Often 
their hair is swept up into two, three or four buns with a sprig 
of strongly scented flowers, fleurs-de-nuit or frangipane, placed 
above the ear. Another marvellous sight is the Shwe Dagon. We 
rode there in the Burmese version of the trishaw, which is 
different again, the passengers sitting back to back, one facing 
the oncoming traffic beside the driver, and the other acting as 
rearguard and praying that the bubbling radiator of the bus 
behind, only a short distance from his nose, will not boil over 
or burst. 

The Shwe Dagon is a golden tower or stupa, over three 
hundred feet high, which seems to have been poured out of the 
sky with the molten metal spreading out as it fell to earth. 
Around it are a countless number of small pagodas and spires 
encamped like a crusading army. Sitting and reclining Buddhas 
are mostly of plaster and paint, and the four entrance si airways 
and long corridors leading up to the temple arc lined with stalls 
selling the cheapest wares and foods. As usual the private 
trader in Asia has hemmed in majesty with his knick-knacks and 
chatter, but this in no way detracted from the sight of the temple 
floodlit after twilight, and augmented a scene which really 
belonged to the romance of the Orient, a romance which is not 
always easy to detect. 

The Indian airlines offered two seats to Calcutta, and agreed 
to endorse our tickets to Benares and New Delhi on the way to 
Karachi. A good deal of discontent had appeared in American 
and British newspapers over the stipulation that through 
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passengers, travelling on international airlines, are only allowed 
one stop in India; but by taking the local line it was possible to 
make any number of short hops. On these planes the hostess 
wore a light blue sari, the antimacassar assumed its original 
function, as well as absorbing thicker hair greases and coco¬ 
nut oil, and a humble supply of cool air did not dissipate the 
vapours arising from a rather hirsute people swathed in cloth¬ 
ing, negligent of the humidity, and greatly inclined to be air 
sick. Yet the energy and precision of Indian business men on 
board was stimulating after the slackness of the people of South 
East Asia. 

In the waiting-room at Dum Dum airport, Calcutta, a man 
approached, lifted my typewriter and brief case from the floor 
onto a table, and held out his hand for compensation. He 
worked gradually round the room, shifting any other European 
passengers’ luggage in the same arbitrary way, and pleading 
that he had carried their baggage, until reproached by an 
Indian official who spoke with a concise Oxford accent. 

Two hours later we sat beneath the ponderous fans in the hall 
of the Great Eastern Hotel; I had two friends in Calcutta, but 
both were away, and after learning the prices of this and the 
other Calcutta hotels where sahibs are supposed to stay, the 
protest that we were not sahibs having been ignored, our dismay 
was so barely concealed that we were left alone sitting with our 
luggage in the middle of the hall. We stayed there a long time. 
Drinks cost eight shillings or ten shillings and a room £5. 
We had £12 left and were very tired; this was the fifth country 
in fifteen days since leaving Indonesia, and it looked like the 
end of the way. 

In my pocket was a small piece of paper with the name J. A. 
Humphries and his address. I knew very little about him, except 
that he was a friend of Wilfred’s, a man with an astute under¬ 
standing of horse racing. My father and sister are the race-going 
side of our family, and a day at Sandown or Hurst Park when 
they don’t see Wilfred on the course is a sad occasion. I found 
Humphries’ name in the telephone book, and he promised to 
be at the hotel within the hour. 

Of all the people we met on the journey, Humphries remains 
in my mind as one of the kindest, most considerate and charm- 
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ing. Straight away he told us to ‘have nothing to do with 
Indians; I’ve been here more than a generation, still don’t 
like ’em, can’t trust ’em—but whatever they tell you, they have 
got one good man here, chap called Nehru, he’s a good egg.., 
a very good egg.’ Humphries had come to Calcutta directly 
after leaving a famous English school and remembered the days 
when an Indian who dared walk on the pavement while a 
British sahib was using it would be knocked into the street. He 
was utterly honest about his conservative opinions, and openly 
regretted that ‘box wallahs’ (business men) could no longer 
‘command salaries of £50,000 a year,’but he possessed tolerance 
and humour which earned him as much respect among Indians 
as among his English friends. It was not easy for him to under¬ 
stand what we were doing, and after half an hour he leant 
forward confidentially and asked ‘but what do you do for . . . 
well... dash it..he rubbed his fingers together, ‘what do you 
do for Bob’s-your-unclc . . . ?’ 

Wc tried not to let him know how little Bob’s-your-uncle we 
possessed, feeling that the international hitch-hiker in Asia is 
completely out of place, because an itinerant beggar can only 
justify himself by the frugality of his demands, and that is 
almost impossible for a European unless he knows the country 
extremely well. Humphries invited us to stay and offered every 
possible comfort. This was the first time that we had been asked 
to stay on arrival in any place—it was a most spontaneous and 
generous gesture. He took us to a house which was cool and 
quiet, except for what he called the ‘Indian national anthem’, 
the distant sounds of people spitting in the street, and once the 
pipes of a snake charmer. The house had long baths, no showers, 
but intricate water heaters made of copper, which could only 
be turned on and off by servants. As in most Europeans’ houses 
there were four servants, and the chief of them was dismayed 
because he considered us too young to be married. Sahibs do not 
marry until they are thirty. While many Bridsh people have 
changed their opinions, the faithful servants remember the 
rules. 

Humphries took us for several drives in Calcutta, down 
Chowringhee Street, past the white marble memorial to Queen 
Victoria, round the seven mile circumference of the green, 
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central park which provides free grazing for goats and honour¬ 
able cows, among statues of the founders of British India; past 
processions of refugees from East Pakistan, and from the floods 
at Orissa, along the Hoogli with the jute flats, junks and barges 
rowed by twelve or sixteen men standing at their oars, two paces 
forward and one back. He answered many of our simple ques¬ 
tions with ‘Isn’t it awful, I don’t know’, with that truly well- 
bred display of ignorance which distinguishes the English 
upper classes. 

‘What is the name of the river?’ 

‘Isn’t it awful, I’ve been here thirty years and I’m not sure. 
Perhaps it’s the I-Ioogli.’ 

‘And is that part of the Ganges?’ 

‘Isn’t it frightful, I’ve no idea. Brahmaputra perhaps?’ 

We went to ‘tank square’, where NCOs built bungalows 
overlooking a pond during the military era, but has now become 
a slum; ‘ghai wallahs’ were leading their cows from house to 
house and milldng them at the door-step; women had the part¬ 
ing in their hair dyed red to show they were married; the paint 
was peeling from the Christian churches. Then we saw a part 
where the English remain masters, the great tea markets and 
the business houses with signs inviting visitors or members to 
‘report any incivility or slovenliness to the management’. 
Indians jumped to attention, saluting rigidly as we walked 
past. Humphries explained the meaning of ‘dust, leaf, aroma, 
and brilliance’ while a witty Irishman called Crackers chal¬ 
lenged him to a wager on a cat across the street; the cat was 
walking along a ledge, and it was even money whether it would 
climb into the first window, or walk five more yards to the next. 
The auction was. over, the tick-tack business in the commodity 
markets down the street was quietening, and the office was full 
of laughter. 

‘These names arc taken from the gardens of Assam,’ said 
Humphries. 

‘Oah hell,’ the Irishman cried, ‘it’s hacked off.’ 

‘What has?’ 

‘The cat, the miserable thing hacked off while I wasn’t 
looking.’ 

In the evenings we went to the famous clubs, most of them 
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all-white, with dwindling memberships and incomes, and to 
sumptuous bars and restaurants which contrast violently with 
the unlimited poverty of the town, a city from which the prob¬ 
lems of bringing decent standards of living to India’s milli ons 
seem insuperable. 

After three restful days we took stock of our own situation, 
admitted that neither of us had the will to look for work, 
learnt that hotels in New Delhi were even more expensive than 
Calcutta, and decided to abandon the visit to the holy city of 
Benares. 

‘Never been there myself,’ said Humphries sympathetically. 
‘Caroline has had quite enough travelling, I think; be a good 
egg, and take her home.’ 

The airlines were heavily booked with children returning to 
school in Europe after the holidays, one of the chief burdens, 
as well as a most revolutionary feature, of living in the East. 
By good fortune they offered two seats to Karachi on a British 
plane the following night. 

The calm efficiency of British airlines was delightful after 
travelling on small local lines ever since Djakarta, and it was 
an occasion to hum the theme tune from The High and the 
Mighty. We had now travelled rather more than 30,000 miles, 
still possessed £10, and were feeling refreshed. Drier air and 
cooler weather lay ahead, and as the aircraft climbed away 
from the water laden lands around Calcutta, which looked 
much like the great melting pot of the Irrawaddy delta, we did 
not feel sorry to be leaving the humidity of the Far East. Away 
to the north, perhaps within sight of the Himalayas, a storm 
was reflected in the sky, and soon the lightning could be seen 
climbing quite slowly upwards behind jagged columns of black 
cloud. 

On our left sat a jute wallah, apparently English although 
his face was sallow and his eyes narrow and sunken so that it 
was hard to be sure. Immediately scat belts were relaxed he had 
begun ordering double whiskies at a great rate, and after count¬ 
ing eight or nine big drinks disappear into his small mouth I 
suggested to the hostess that the pace must soon begin to tell. 
She replied that she was not allowed to refuse drinks unless the 
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captain closed the bar to everyone—a drastic measure, and I 
was afterwards told that she was wrong. 

As wine followed whisky the man became abusive, and dis¬ 
agreeable to two Indians on the far side of him. There were 
many independent children on board. The steward did his best, 
but he was a naturally tolerant man and did not prevail. After 
chanting and pawing had gone on for about two hours and 
every sort of persuasion had failed, I stood up and slapped the 
jute wallah’s face, as politely as possible. Nine times out of ten 
a slap does no harm with a confirmed drunkard; but this 
turned out to be a minority case. The rest of the journey was 
extremely unpleasant, and we were very glad indeed to leave 
the aircraft at Karachi. In the waiting-room at the airport the 
jute wallah walked up to us and the two Indians; he was half 
sober, but concocted more abuse and said blearily: 

‘I’m a rat, I come out from under there,’ pointing below a 
chair, ‘but you’re a worse rat, you come . . .’ I turned away, 
being particularly anxious to avoid difficulties now that we 
stood on Pakistan territory. The force with which he had 
managed to hit me behind the ear was quite formidable. 

Then the British airlines’ officials took charge and the jute 
wallah was not seen again; they drove us to an excellent motel 
type of building called Speedbird House, used by passengers 
and crews, and offered a room and meals without charge. 
Owing to BOAC’s very generous efforts to make amends to an 
offended passenger, this incident turned out to be extremely 
lucky. Despite the press of American, British, Dutch, French, 
and other aircraft flying out of Karachi, there were no seats 
whatever available on westbound flights. Here were no local 
lines as standbyes, and although we were put on waiting lists for 
Baghdad, Cairo, Bahrein, Basra and Beirut, and there were 
often chances of cancellations up to the last minute, so that each 
night we lay in bed listening for the big ones coming down and 
wondering if they could take us, none of them did. Perhaps it 
was just as well because I had slight concussion. 

Karachi is a featureless town built by the British barely a 
hundred years ago, for strategic reasons, between a mangrove 
swamp and a desert, and never intended as a capital city. 
Surprisingly, the early architecture was inspired not by the 
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standards of Victorian England, but by Italian styles; in the 
past ten years, however, the population has increased fourfold, 
and the centre is obscured amidst haphazard new building and 
ugly hoardings. Large foundation stones in the desert mark pro- 
posed housing estates, without a house in sight. Subtle carpet 
salesmen, women in black, purple or white purdah bearing 
water pots on their heads, and the airy yacht club from which 
small boats race, explore channels between the sand dunes and 
lie in wail for birds, arc all becoming out of dale. Several people 
warned us of the chaos that would ensue when a recent 
announcement that traffic should keep right instead of left took 
effect, for most of the camels have been trained to use the left 
hand side and are said to resist the pioneering spirit of their 
Pakistani masters. Female camels arc noL allowed into the town. 

There were two ways of staking the claim that we had worked 
round the world on £5, The first was to do everything possible 
to get to one of the oil centres in the Persian Gulf, with the hope 
of well-paid clerical work of some sort, or whatever else might 
turn up. In Australia we had investigated an advertisement by 
an oil company urgently in need of staff, in this area, and there 
seemed to be a good chance of recouping finances in either 
Bahrein, Qatar or Kuwait. Owing to heavy booking, however, 
wc could not reach the Gulf. 

The second possibility was to wait in our free room until 
there was a chance of flying straight through to England. I 
never seriously considered this alternative. We had received so 
much help and hospitality, had so compromised my original 
purpose by using the publishers’ advance and receiving the 
,£244 loan for the air ticket, although that had not been 
touched, and by having to do far more broadcasting and news¬ 
paper work than I had intended, that there was absolutely no 
point in returning home simply for the sake of claiming success. 
None of these arguments allowed any reconsideration. It 
seemed that I had done more to prove that it is impossible to 
work round the world on £5, than to show that it can be 
achieved. 

If I had anything to prove, it was that the causes of peace and 
international understanding might to some extent be furthered 
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if people were able to live and work more freely in foreign 
countries. The purpose, in my opinion, was not that we should 
entertain some woolly idea that all people are fundamentally 
alike and desire the same things, but that the amazing variety 
in the world and the fundamental differences between people 
should be understood, preferably at an age when one is adapt¬ 
able, and sufficiently free of responsibility to make friends out¬ 
side a special sphere of work or activity. The most important 
thing was meeting people on equal terms, for without equality, 
there is no understanding. I was fairly sure that any plea I 
might be able to make on this behalf could not be furthered by 
a more or less dishonest claim. 

In the early hours of Friday, 16th September, we flew to 
Beirut, over two thousand miles of desert, the steep outlines of 
the Shiraz, the bleakness of Kuwait, the long thin line of the 
Kirkuk pipeline, past a blackened area of lava to the glaring 
whiteness of Damascus, the mountains, the olives and the citrus 
of the Lebanon, and then the first glorious view of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, before the aircraft lost height, turned steeply above the 
port and touched the hot, white landing ground which runs 
parallel to the sea and the hills lying close on either side. After 
lunch we swam in the safe, clear, white flecked sea, lay on a 
beach where tank-like crabs burrowed into silver sand whenever 
one raised a finger, and then took off for Cairo. 

On arrival we hurried to the pension where I had lived eighteen 
months before. Owned by an old lady, the pension is run very 
efficiently by her head man Mohammed, and enlivened by an 
amusing suffragi called Osman, a soccer-fan from Nubia. With 
Egypt enjoying some comparatively fat years, Osman has put 
on a lot of weight, but he still walks with a roll like a camel, 
swings the dishes up and down as he comes into the dining¬ 
room, and wears his tarboosh at a ridiculous angle. Mohammed 
and Osman stood in the street to welcome us. Always accurately 
informed on local gossip, they had in some miraculous way 
followed all my wandering, and although their knowledge of 
geography beyond the Nile valley is skimpy, and Osman had 
refused to believe until he saw me that the world is round, their 
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enthusiasm meant more to me than I could express, and drove 
away all the tensions of the past few weeks. 

Every Saturday before the soccer match Osman queues up 
outside the Bulalc post office with all the other suffragis who 
send money, out of their £6 or £8 a month, with very occasional 
tips, to relatives in Nubia and Upper Egypt. The second highest 
wage earner in Osman’s extensive family is a ghafir who guards 
crops for £4. a month. He could be found any day in the cotton 
season, asleep at his post—simply the edge of a field—with a 
rusty musket over one knee and an extra length of pyjama 
stretched over his snout. I believe he was sometimes supposed to 
slosh water onto his section of dust road, scooping it up out of 
the sweet water canal by bucket, or through a long wooden tube 
with a twist inside it, known as an ‘Archimedes’, after its inven¬ 
tor, presumably. But although water sloshers arc active on most 
of Egypt’s roads I never saw Osman’s uncle at work, and Osman 
always gave a deep, throaty guffaw at the mention of his name. 

‘Still snoring,’ said Osman, when I asked after this relative. 
‘All the same. Nothing changes.’ 

Visibly, however, Cairo has changed a great deal. It is a 
brighter, cleaner city, and although the minister of National 
Guidance, the dancing major, has been sacked, the minister in 
charge of decoration and furbishing, Baghdadi, seems to have 
had a free hand. After completing a promenade with fringes of 
grass and simple unbroken stone work along the dirty, city side 
of the Nile, Baghdadi put thick strips of blue neon along the 
arches of the two long bridges, which were only a few inches 
above the red, turgid waters of the great river during the 
September floods. Fountains, grass and neon have been used 
extensively elsewhere, and at least one fifteen story block of 
flats or offices had been loosely strung with rows of lights like a 
pantomime theatre. In the clear air of the roof gardens on top 
of the big hotels Cairo has become a much more romantic city; 
yet even at midnight on Saturday night the dancers on the 
Semiramis roof can look down on the overloaded donkey carts 
struggling with the traffic on ICasr-el-Nil bridge; a row with a 
berserk taxi driver who charges twice the proper fare can still 
draw a crowd of more than a hundred people before one 
reached the police station—where the taxi driver went willingly 
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but was locked up for not having a rohsa or permit; a tram 
near the Muski can be indefinitely delayed by the birth of a 
baby on board, which I had never heard of even in the bad, old 
days; and outside the city the government’s efforts at land 
redistribution still appear to be only a paper transaction, for the 
fellahin seldom own the tools to work the land given to them, 
and one can see seven or eight men scooping mud from a ditch 
with their hands, where the job could be done better with a 
single spade. The Gezira club has changed, but only in the 
numbers of undisciplined Egyptian adolescents who dominate 
the swimming pool with shrieks and giggles. 

With invigoration renewed by the dry air and the allure of 
this fascinating city we visited the Citadel, the mosques, the 
pyramids and the Cairo Museum, with its mass of evidence that 
the designs, ornaments and jewellery made three or four 
thousand years ago were in better taste than most of those pro¬ 
duced to-day. 

On 20th September, after four days in Cairo, exactly nine 
months since I had left England, our original funds ran out, we 
informed the Daily Mail that the journey was over, and planned 
a celebration, using money from the loan for the air ticket. 

An odd thing happened on that final day. We intended to 
visit a horse hospital, founded and run by a retired British 
cavalry officer and his wife, to cure or prevent suffering caused 
by callous owners. Originally for British horses, the hospital 
later accepted donkeys of any nationality, and the biggest 
problem was in persuading the animals to leave the comfort of 
their grassy convalescent wards, and return to the goads and 
whips of the dusty world outside. Having been taken there once, 
I thought we could find it, but entered a part of Cairo con¬ 
sidered out of bounds a year ago, where I had never been. As I 
remembered it the hospital was on the edge of the desert, and 
we had walked a long way in more or less the right direction, 
beyond the Muski bazaars and the El Azhar University, when 
we noticed that the streets had become empty and remarkably 
clean, the cries of street traders had stopped, there were no 
more demands for bakhsheesh, no prowling taxi followed, and 
only a few women swathed in black were in sight. It was almost 
dusk. We came to a cross roads, where one could see down one 
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street, over a hollow, at least half a mile. It was completely 
empty, without a single pile of refuse, nor a bicycle propped 
against a wall, nor even a cat. 1 spoke to one of the women in 
Arabic, but she was muttering to herself and turned away. We 
walked on alone. The grey encrusted walls were in good con¬ 
dition, but through chinks in the shutters and windows it 
looked as though some of the houses had no roofs. They were 
devoid of furniture. Sometimes walls enclosed a neat garden, 
but the doors were padlocked and we could not see very much. 

After six or seven long, empty cross streets we came to a 
mosque, with one door wedged open. Inside, the building was 
bare except for a single tomb with the name of a sultan inscribed 
on it. After the wailing and continuous repetition of prayer in 
ordinary mosques the silence seemed unnatural. 

I had only once heard of the City of the Dead, and had 
known nothing at all about this strange, roofless town extending 
into the desert to the east of Cairo. Although the burials are 
humble, in comparison with the interment of wealth, furniture, 
clothes and ornaments beside the dynastic kings, it seems that 
the City of the Dead represents some continuation of the 
funereal beliefs, the obsession with death, which grew up before 
the third millennium bg. But whereas the tombs were once dug 
deeply beneath the steep sides of the valleys of Western Thebes 
or placed beneath massive pyramids at the western limits of the 
Nile, the houses arc now on the eastern side of the city and are 
open to the sky so that spirits may freely come and go. It was 
dark when we left this place, and we were conscious of a certain 
irony that after meeting so much kindness, humour and good¬ 
will throughout the world, our journey should end among these 
macabre shadows of antiquity, among a people in whose lan¬ 
guage the word ‘progress’ has no place of its own, distinguish¬ 
able from ‘going in front’ or being a few minutes ahead of 
infinite time. 



Postscript 


The enduring memory of our journey will always be one of the 
spontaneous kindness and good humour we met wherever we 
went. Very many people helped us in ways I have not found 
space to mention in this book; some names have been changed, 
in order to save embarrassment, and in a few cases I have had 
to attribute several peoples’ words or actions to one composite 
character; therefore any list of names published here would be 
incomplete, and in one or two cases might cause misconcep¬ 
tions, just as any words of mine would be inadequate to thank 
them. But in particular, as well as those mentioned in the text, 
I wish to express my deepest gratitude to five people: Mr. H. M. 
Jones, of the Shell Company in Cairo, whose sympathy and 
generous judgment some months before the journey began, 
made the whole thing possible; Mr. Guy Wint, of the Manchester 
Guardian, and Miss Barley Alison, whose invaluable literary 
advice I have tried, not very ably, to follow; the managing- 
editor of the Daily Mail, whose imagination gave me such a 
wonderful opportunity; and His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Every inch of the way brought some new interest, and every 
moment was worthwhile. 

I should also like to thank anyone who has troubled to read 
this book, particularly if they paid for their copy; and apologize 
for any parts of it which may have caused offence. That was 
never my intention, but should there be judgments which 
appear mean or carping, as there must be among such varied 
and hasty impressions, I ask forgiveness. 


Travel stories, long or short, should offer some satisfaction so 
long as they reflect the spirit of the journey pithily described by 
Edward Lear: 
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POSTSCRIPT 


‘ There was an old person of Basing, 

Whose presence of mind was amazing; 

lie purchased a steed, which he rode at full speed, 

And escaped from the people of Basing.' 

From this point of view, homecoming must always be to some 
extent an admission of weakness, and ours was in that vein. 
After a week-end in Cyprus which effectually smothered 
patriotism, and a few days in Rome quarrelling about St Peter’s 
but agreeing to buy a scooter as soon as possible, we returned to 
London. A few people asked quite kindly if we had been away, 
after long inquiries the BBC offered me ninety seconds on a 
programme called ‘Going Places, Meeting People’, for which 
they paid £2, and the television authorities several times invited 
me to apply again next week before they finally lost interest. 
During the four and a half months I have spent writing this 
book, some relatives or friends have written saying that they 
hoped I should get a settled job soon. And so I am back where 
I began, not very sure what to do next, and keenly reading the 
situations vacant columns in the newspapers. 

That is the end of iny story. 




